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ABSTRACT  : 

  .        -       The  second  of  a  two-volume  report,   this  document 

focuses  on  the  study  of  written  language  growth  and  development  among 
r"'*"A  5-,  and  6-year-old  children.  The  first  section  of  the  report 
introduces  the  program  of  research  by  examining  its  methodological 
and  conceptual  contexts.  The  second  section  provides  illustrative  and 
alternative  looks  at  the  young  child  as  Writer-reader  and 
reader-writer,  highlighting  key  transactions  in  literacy  and  literacy 
learning..The  third  section  pulls  together  and  identifies  how  the 
researchfers    thinking  about  literacy  aridliteracy  liarning  changed  as 
a  result  of  their  research  and  offers  an  ivblvihg  model  of  key 
processes  involved  in  literacy  learning.  The  fourth  section  comprises 
a  series^of  papers  dealing  with  the  spelling  process,  children's 
writing. development  as  seen  in  letters,  rereading^  and  the  role  of 
literature  m  the  language  pool  of  children.  The  fifth  section 
contains  taxonomies  developed  for  studying  the  surface  texts  created 
-I^    iT^  study.  Extenslive  references  are  included,  and  an 

addendum  includes  examples  of  task  sequence  and  ifesearcher  script 

sample  characteristics"  charts,  and  Samplte  characteristics  summary  i 
statements.   (Ft)    k  ' 
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Prefaoe  to  the  Voltrne 


.  This  voliine  is  the  secxand  of  ts/\ro  voliames  covering  a  *prograBn  of 
research  vath  pr^ch(X>l  and  eleonentary  aged  children  vAiich  has  as  its 
fmction  the  stucfy  of  cognitive  processes  involved  in  learning  to  read 
and  vfrite.    While  both  volumes  include  reading  and  writing  data,  the  first 
voltime.  Children^  Iheir  Lahgtage^  and  Wbrld:  Initial  Eiicounters  with 
Print/  highlighted  the  young  child  as  reader-writer;  this  volume  high- 
lights the  young  child  as  writer^reader.  f 

Section  1  of  this  volure  introduces  the  program _of  research  by 
e>{aininihg  its  irethpdological  and  oonpeptgal  don  texts.    Section  2  provides 
illustiratiye  and  alternative  looks  at  the  young  child  as  writer-reader 
and  reader-writer.    ^  casting  and  contrasting  do-occurring  patterns 
v>Aiich  we  identified  in  our  data  against  recent  work ,  in  p^ciiology,  soci- 
bloG^r,  and  linguistics,  key  transactions  in  literacy  and  literacy  learn- 
ing are  highli^ted.    Section  3  pulls  together  and  identifies  how  our 
thinking  about  literacy  and  literacy  learning  has  changed  as  a  result 
of  this  program  of  research  and  offers  pur  evolving  rnddel  of  key  processes 
involved  in  literacy  learning.    Section  4  includes  a  series  of  papers 
written  for  .this  vdlLire^  describing  individual  studies  which  v^re  ddn- 
docted  ty  research  associates,  visiting' scholars,  and  graduate  students 
who  in  one  way  or  another  vfere  involved  in  this  research  program,  Itey 
arS  included  to  illustrate  the  variety  and  kinds  of  follow-i?)  child  as 
informant  studies  used  to  veri:^  and  extend  our  understanding  of  patterns 
identified  in  our  base  vicfedt^^e  data  bank. 


This  volume  has  been  written  to  and  for  our '  teacher  and  researcher 
dolleaguies  'in  hc^Des  of  expanding,  their  thinking  and  stdirtulatilng  a  dollabdra- 
tive  pedagogy.    De^ite  this  being  a  second  VDlume,  it  is  best  viewed  as 
a  milestone  in  the  midst  of  an  on-going  program  of  re^ardi.    In  it  v;e 
attenpt  to  record  scane  of  the  genieral  and.  specif  ic  insists  vMch  our 
informants  gave  us,  some  leads  vdiich  merit  fur^     investigations,  but 
most  of  all  the  present  and  iong  term  benefii^s  vof  using  the  child  as 
curricular  and  research,  infounant.  ' 


Jerome^  e.  Har^te 
earoiyh  L.  Burice 
Virginia  A.  WcxDdward 

February  1983 
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 :  •  _  -  _         ;  i' '    .  • 

want  to  e:^ress  o  pf  our  infonnants, 

^   the  indiampoiis  ft3bii^^^  ChildhDbd  Learning  Center, 

Little  Beetle'  s  Prep,  the  acSmijiistrat^    in  these  organi2a-lp.Qns,  and  the  ^' 
rrany  others  v*xo  in  one        or  another  assisted  us  in  contacting  and 
videotaping  our  infoxmmits.  ^cial  acknowled^irents  ntust  also  be  given 
to  trie  many  teachers  from  around  the  country  who,  after  listening  either 
tb^ys_  or  to  our  irtformants,  shared  their  surprise,  tiieir  dismay^  their 
insight,  their  hope,  or  their  research,  but  who,  in  so  ctoing,  becaire 
inforiTants  in  their  cwn  right. 

„  ^       We  wish  to  give  very  special  adaio^ledgerrEnt  to  the  following  f 
individuals  vdio_  participated  as  research  ^sociates  on  the  project: 
Oirystine  Bouf fler  (Riverina  Qoiiege  of  Advanced  Education,  W^gga  Wagga, 
Australia)  /  Katharine  Busch  (Indiana  tJiiversity) ,  Jean  Anne  Clyde 
(Indiana  Lhiversity) ,  Joan  Oiubb  (Indiana  University) ^  Linda  QraftDn  + 
(jtortheastern  Illinois  Lhiversity) ,  Karen  ffeathers  (Indiana  Utiiversity) , 
Judith  iNJewman  iDalhqusie  Uhiversity) ,  Bsidi    iviiiis  (Indiana  lliiversityj , 
Warjprie  Sie^l  (Indiana  Uii^;ersity) ,  David  Vfcitin  (Indiana  University)  , 
and  Nancy  Vargias  (Butier  Utiiversity) . 

-  -_-  .  _  

_  _  ^)ecial_ac3aicwledgeiTeht  must  also  go  to  ^terg^et  Atwell  (California 

State  Opll^e,  San  Bernardino) ,  Diane  Eefbrd  {Southern  liiinois,  liiiversity) 
•   ^^ary  Hill  jlifestminster  Cbllege) ,  Steph^^  Kuoer  (Indiana  Uhi^^gsity)  ,  and 
Lynn  rhbdes  (liiiversity  of  Cbloradb,  Denver)  who  heipeS  us  CTbaiJc  on  this 
effort  and  v*io  have  faithfully  followed  ^  on  related  reseajcch  Which  both  ' 
coiplemmts  ^^^^   extends  this  prograp  of>.<re^afd&.    lb  thOT,;  and  other 
teachers  and  graduate  students  who  aandtcted  cSild-as-infornent  cuinricula^ 
and  research  studies,  our  thanks  for  ext^ding  not  only  our  research,  ' 
but  also  our  thinking.  |  .  ' 

leaders  mi^t  well  wish  to  oonpliment,  as  we  dD,  several  individ- 
tials  who  have  greatly  increilsed  the  text  potentigil  of  this  grajhic  display 
by  Iheir  typijig  and  editing  efforts.    Ihey.  include  Jan  Harste,  JudiQi 
-""^Newman,  and  Jean  Anne  Clyde.. 

■  .  ■  * 

-  While  there  are  ipai^  to  acknoivledge,'  fe^  are  as  inpbrtant  t^ 
this  project  as  aie  bur  informnts.    At  their  irbst  predictable  and  mpre- 
dictable  riDinents  they  forced  us  to  gro^v^  leaiaii:^  us  to  discover  and 
rediscover  not  only  sdrfe  of  their  literate  secrets  but  also  soitb  of  their  ' 
nost  ^iterate  friends—both  yoitig-yoiin  Zach,  Kris  tie,  Eric,  Robin  * 

.    and  others  vilom  you  will  soon  meet) ,  and  ypung-bld  (like  Vygotsky^  Piaget, 
Dewey,  Graves?,  King,  Whiteiran,  Shiiy  and  others  whoih  you  will  soon  re-meet)  . 
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l.'0\:  ilff^^  TO  5HiS  l^FbS^  OF  RESEAR(jH     '        ^      "  >    '  '    ■  ^ 

■  ,?mi&^^^iuife  attenpt  to  e^fiain  our  thinking  relative  to  key 

sociolingui3|a:c psyctolinguistic  pr^^sses-  invoi^^d  in  the  evolution 
of  literacy.    By  process  we  meaffi  the  cx)^itive  stances  v*iich  language 
users  assume;  and  the  strategies  or  oo^itive  acti\;^ties  whirch  language 
users  engage  'in,  during  a  literacy  event,    We  see  language  as  socio-  ^ 
logically  ^•rooted  and  language  learhii^  as  only  m^rstandable  when 
viewed  within  its  social  context.    P^ciholii^uistic  processes  have  their 
genesis  in  the  literacy  derronstrations  mde  a^^ilable  to  langua^  learn- 
ers as  they  encounter  the  merrters  of  their  interpretive  coninunity- 
engaged  in  the  psychological  and  sociologicai  actions  associated  with 
literacy.  ^ 

w  '  ^ 

We  do  hot  pro|>Dse  a  new  method  of  reading  and  writing  instruc>- 
-  ._  -    _  -  1^    ;      -  - 

ticr^,  nor  do  we  propose  A  new  way  of  classifyir^  written  language  /  ' 

learners  for  purposes  of  instructional  reinediation.    Our  objective  is 

to  interpret  the  processes  from  the  point  of  view  of  Qie  leameFonl^^ 

basis  of  data  obtained  from  preschool  and  elementary  school  diiidroi-— 

the  majojfity  of  whctn  were  3  to  6  years  of  age  — over  a  six  year  peric^d. 

•    This  does  not  mean  we  will  ignore  the  instruc±ional  issi^.  Ail 

action  is  rooted  in  belief  (nohn,  1975) .    Similarly,  all  instruction 

is  rooted  theoretically  in  a  set  of  beliefs  about  language  and  language 

laming  whether  these  beliefs  are  Stated  explicitly  or  operate  im- 

paicitly  (ffeLtste  &  Burke,  1977) .    Educational  rese^ch  ou^  to  affect 

practice.    Even  basic  research,  six:h  as  that  vdiich  we  report,  ou^t  to 

illiminate  false  or  faulty  assunptions  about  the  language  and  language 


IHE  YOUNG  GHiLD  AS  WMI^R-i^IAbER,  Page  2 
% 

I  _  4 

learning \prooess  which  undergird  instruction,         illijminating  faulty; 
assunptions,  instruction  and  instructional  practice  rooted  on  these 
assurrptions  imist  give  way.    We  nation  this  to  dispel  any  faulty  notions 
about  ivho  we  are,  what  our  ultimate  goal  is,  and  what  it  is  vge  have  and 
have  not  ctone. 

Understanding  the 'profession's  beliefs,  as  well  as  its  mis- 
gi^ngs,  is  key  to  understanding  the  netihodological  and  conceptual 
contexts   within  which  this  voluine  and  our  Slinking  must  be  fraired. 
•niese  beliefs  form  part  of  the  'oonoeptuai  context within  which  the 
evolution  of  literacy  in  our  society  occurs,  and  hoic^  are,  of  neces- 
sity, an  integral  part  of  the  stuc^.    Further,  because  of  the  nature 

of  research,  the  profession's  current  beliefs  are  an  integral  part  of 

i 

any  research  process,  and  so  form  a  'methodological  context'  for  o\:r' 
study.  -  , 

 _    .  ' 
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-  -  ■   t        .     *  ■  -  -//^ 

1.1    THE  MElI^^X^DGiCMj  OeNTEXT  OF  TOIS  i^EAR2i  PRDOE^ 

It  vould  be  a  mistake  to  asstine  tMt  the  rnsthSdological  issues 
WB  discuss  and  our  resolutions  are  ^asides*  and  hot  part  of  our  Re- 
search program  and  findings.    Ihe. irethbdological  issues  as  vgeli  as  our,( 
resolutions  are  the  concerns  of  researiii  when  a  'process'  as  opposed  to 
a  'product'  view  of  language  and  language  research  is  being  attenpted. 

Or  ___  _____  ^  _. 

If  langiiage  is  a  ik>cio-psyd:x5linguistic  process,  then  a  method^; 

ology  is  needed  which  does /not  tj^retic^ly  violate  this  premise. 

 •      '  .  <  .  ■  '  \ 

Our  study  raises  this  issue  and  ess^tially  e^^lores  tow  we  came  to 

.  '  ^  ^ 

substitute  one  set  of  methodological  beliefs  for  another. 

\  —  ■ 

_  i    .  _         ;■_-■■       ..___      /*.___._       _  _  _•■ 

Research  and  Curricultin  as  Iheoiretically  Based.    At  an  intui- 
tive level  the  ^oal  of  science  is  tXD  identify  a  set  of  basic  iirmutable 

f acts  upon  whijch  a  disciplii^'s 'k^^  mi^t  be  built.    While  this  ' 

•  ..    _  _  _      • .  .  ■ .  ' 

thinking  seems  reasonable,  i:ppn}exantinatibh  it  proves  untenable. 

Through  a  series  of  papers  on  esseiti'ally  the  ethics  of  sci- 

-  -   -  '    -  ^ 

ence,  Peirp6  (1931-1958),  probably  now  recognized  as  America's  great- 


est phiios^her,  slowly  convinced  the;  science  coijinLinity  that  such  a 
"fact  seeki|ig  ag^sndaV  was  unworkable,  as  any  ^faj^t'  contained  count- 
ies assxit^^bns  ^idi  would  first  h^ve  to  be  verified. 

,    .  He^gtedTthat  scioice  could  <^y  proceed  on  'belief,  a 


stateirent  ^emir^iy  ctdu^  in  harmony  with  vdiat  is  currently  known 
that  it  OQsaid  forSi  the  basis  ipon  which  one  might  act^.    Since ^tiiere 


is  no  way  to  arrive  at  'fact',  the  best  that  can 


be  done  is  fe  pro- 
oaed  recognizing  that  what  one  is  prod^^ding  i^n  is    'belief'  or 
networks  of  beliefs*.    CSaoe  evidence  is  gathered  tiiat  a  belief  is 


'     V:-  \ 
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\ 


fatdty  a  hew  statement  of  belief,  on  \(Nm.ch  one  now  is  vwilling  to  ^act, 
must  be  generated. 

One  is  struck  by  the  large  nOTiber  of  ttiinkeiB  |p  our  century^" 


•I:  f: 


wfc,  apparently  independent  of  Peirce,  have  formulated  the  problem  of:;  * 
knowledge  in  similar  terms.    Espefcialiy  striking  is  ^tto  van  Niurath'ai^^ 
famous  simile:  •  .  ^  i 

^-  -  .         y  ¥  '  ' 

Scientists  are  like  sailors  \A\o  have  to  rebuild  ti^eir  ^ips  at 
-       high  sea,  without  being  able  to  seek  port.    Each  plank  in  the 
hull  may  be  jettisoned  in  the  process,  but  it  is  hot  feasible 
tdtf  jettison' all ,  of  the  planks  at  the  same  time,     (as  quDted  by 
*    Skagestad,  198]/,  p.  -19)  /  ^  j 

Educators  must  act;  they  cannot  now,  nor  pou^d  they  years  ago^ 

veit  around  until  all  the  data  are  in.    But  just  as  ^piqy  n]pst  act, 

__  ___  '  ^_  '■  . 

they  must  also  realize  that  what  they  are  acting  xjopon  is  'belief^,  hot 
'truth'  or  'fact' .    While  "sailing  their  ships  at  high  sea"  it  b^iopv^ 


them  to  examine  the  beliefs  or  "each  plank  in  the 

lb  conduct  educational  research^  or  pllh  educational  cijtriculuti/ 


researchers  and  teachers  must  operate  on  some  ^.  set  of  t  beliefs.  None^ 


theless,  if  our^rofession^is  to  advance  on  th<*"basi^  of  science, 
productive  educational  research  as  \^11  as  prcUuctive  curriculiin  de- 
velopnEnt  must  be  oondinted  in  such  a  fashion  that  .tl^  assumptions 
underlying  them  might  be  ejsmined^    If  what  the  researcher  or  teacher 
finds  does  not  mtdi  what  the  researdner  or  teacher  assumed,  then  a 
new  set  of  assunptions  must  be  made,    lb  do  otherwise  is  to  be  left 
building  practioe  on  practice  with  no  ad\^cfiment  in  kndwiedge. 

Vfe  hold  that  the  goal  of  educational  researth  is  uncterstarid- 
ing.    lb  perpetiiate  and  disseminate  any  practioe  because  it  "works"  is 
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  .  .    ......  . .....  ■■  .  • 

to  take  an  anti-intellectUcil  stance  (QDodrtHn,  1980) .    ihose  whD  advo- 
cate a  'nociBl-programs  ^5pioach'  or  who  wish  to  'develop  curriculum' 

but  do  not  e^lore  the  issues  underlying  that* curriculum,  und^r- 

  --------  -  -      -•  -  -     .    --        -■/      -  ■-• 

stand,  no  natter  their  good  intent, -vyiiat  an  acadeirtLcally  unfriehdly  ' 

-  •  '  f  : 

position  they  take.  J' 

:  "  f  y  ^ 

It  is  iirportant  tb  understand  that  the  research  and  curricular 

k-    -  :       ^  -  -   -  '  - 

isSue  here  is  not  whether  to  be  assilrptive  or  not.    To  ttphk  one  is  • 


not  being  assunptive  is  to  be  intellectually  dishonest? to  both  oneself 
and  one's  intellectual  history.  / 

Ihe  real  issue  is  itethodological.    This  nEthodblogical  issue  . 
is  too  oonpiex  to  pose  as  residing  on  vtether  the  role  of  researdi  is 
to  'lend  cr^denoe  to'  or  'find  out* .    Ihe  point  is  .that  it  must  aiv^ys 
be  both.  * 

As  professionals  we  have  not  only  ^e  ri^t,  but  the  respon- 
sibility to  be  assunptive.    But--and  one  iSist  hastily  add  tj?e  'but'-r 
as  professionals,  we  have  the  responsibility  to  oonstantiy  put  those 
assurrptions  on  test.^ 

ItvTards  a  Qollabofeative  Pedagogy  and  Prarrt-rr-^  ^igpry^  Based 
on  our  experience,  we  believe  a  viable  methodological  st^oe  for  the 
profession  to  assiroe  is  in  usir^  opeh-ehded>  real  langt^^  situations 
in  which  the  cdiild  or  language  user  becoitEs'  the  research  ted  curricu- 
lar informant'.    By  real  language  situaitisns  we  mean  Sonctional  in- 
stanoes  of  language  viiere  all  systerrs  (graphophenemie,  siTit3etic,.  se- 
mantic) in'  the  event  are  alidwed  to  transactVLth  the  other  oonmuni- 
eatioh  systons  viiicS  oo-occur.  ,  . 


) 
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.5«|  -i  Given  sucii  a  position,  it  should  be  rbted,.  the  loles  of '  researcher 
••■      ari|;ieacher  beooite  much 'the  same.-  This  is  an  inportant  nethodological  ' 
" :  ,r;,shifi:.    :In  effect  this  positidh  holds  Qiat  ths  :tiraditional  gap  between' 

res^ciier  apS  teacher  is  in  the  end  dysfunctional  and  fails  to,  serve 
^  /"^^^^Eof^sion.  :  AcknGwledging  that  both  researdi  and  curriculum  rest  on 
'    TOthin'g  irore  or 'less  than  belief  is  a  first  st^,  we  believe,  on  the  ioad 
to^p^e^ry/,  prof ^sionaliSm,  and  professional'  unity.  '  Mien  reseaxS  is 
^P^'  ^^^^^  language  Settings/ the  child  as  r^earrfi 
andiemxicuiar  informant  offers  this  perspective  a  nethodDlogicai  seif- 
correcting  strate^.   »        .         *      .  * 

Given    recent  trends  in  the  stLu^  of  language  this  position  re- 
deives  thepreticai  si^pport  f ran  linguistics/   Within  the  past  te'n  years 
fundanentai  cfsanges  have  occurined  in  linguistics.  ,  In  the  early  days  of 
^  iin^sticsi  iaiguai^  was  conceived  of  as  an  object  an^'  it  v;as  the  job 
of  the  linguist  to  philosophize  how  it  was  that^^^^this  'object"  woriced. 
Such  Erfiilos^hizing,  ppoduoed  theories  of  language  ttlat  v*ien  applied  to 
real  la^gtiage  us^is  in  real '  language  situations  resulted  in  decisions 
that  SOTe  utter ahoes  were  "grantnatical"  and  others  "not  grairmatical . 

Early  ^ycholinguistic  and  sociolinguistic  research  of  the 
inbre  recent  traditipns  of  'Qo^itanf  (1976) ,  ESdg  (1971) ,  and  Halliday  ^ 
(1974),  ch^ged  all  ^t.    Atfguing  that  language  dxs  hot  exist  in  the 
abc  tract,  but  cnly^|±n  use,  thq^  developed  a  theory  of  language  learning 
and  use  rooted^  what  real  language  us.ers,  actually  did.  Herzfeld 
(1982)  cJi&racferizes  this  change  as  one  v*iich  itoved  the  profession  from  - 
a  "  theory- to-practioe"  view  to  a  "theory-of-use"  or  "practicar=T3ieory" 
view.  "  •       "  j 

1  J 
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If  language  ^es  not  extst  in  Sie  abstract,  but  only  in  use, 
thm  it  follows  that  theories  of  language  vi^eh  can  only  explain  a 

subset  of  language  are  not  only  inadequate^  but  no  theory  at  all.  An 

*  .  _  ______ 

'  actequate  theory  of  language  or  lar^uage  learning  must  explain  all 

language  jiienoniena. 

'flxts  linguistic  focus  on  "practical -theory"  further  suggests 

that  natorai  language  environments,  and  potentially  natural  language 

envirorirents  like  classrooiTB,  are  good  research  envirohrtients.  Since 

the*  ultimate  goal  of  basic  educational  research  in  language  learning' 

y  _  ^  _  .  _ 

is  for  purposes  of  developing  a  theory  of  language  instruction,  set- 
tings vAiere  all  of  the  oontextual  factors  which  mi^t  affect  learning 
are.  allowed  to  transact  ultiinately  provide  the  ideal  milieu  for  theory 
cteveioFment  and  test.    So,  from  another  dire<^uiir>--ling\iistic  the 
role  of  teacher  and  researcher  cx)alesoe/  and  additional  sij^^port  for 
a  hew  era  dawns,  one  in  effect  calling  for  a  collaborative  peda^pgy. 

Language  Issues  dnd  Assurrptions  in  Experimental  and  Ethno- 

«k  .   .  __ 

graphic  Jteseardi.    There  is  much  debate  surrounding  these  methodologicail 

issi:es  which  we  have  sketched  (Carey,  1980;  Guba,  1978;  Mishler,  1979). 

This  volume  is  not  imnune  to  that  debate.    Ihe  stu*^  reported  began 

by  trying  to  meld  what  it-  felt  was  the  b^t  of  an  expSrimentai  and  an 

ethnograg*iic  tradition.    In  the  course  of  the  study  it  becane  evident 

that  these  research  traditions  represented  different  world  views. 

Assunnptions  underlying  an  e:q3erimentai  approach  assume  the  world  is 

made       of  identifiable  variables  vs^iS  interact  to  form  a  language 

event.    A  canrplex  event,  like  JLanguage,  can  be  brc^eh  dcwn  and  each 
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variable  ;  can  be  studied  in .  isolation  -to  f  jjid/.oub  -hdw  it '  really  wOrks . 
^is  positicxi  is  pbsitivistic,    tfe  assxirption  being  tliat  all  and  any 
piierxMnena  are  reducible  to  ocmpcnent  parts.    Figure  1  attenpts'to  con- 
ceptualize this  wrld  view  then  applied  to  tiie  area  of  read±ng.  / 


Figiare  1.    Assunptions  Underlying  feading  from 
an  Experimental  Wbrid  View. 


(a)  Hie  parts  of  the  event  equal  the  event 
afeelf  (EVENT  =  PARTS) 


=    Reading  ^  ' 

(c)  ft+B-fc+EH-E+F    =    Reading  :t  : 

•  ft+B+C+I>fE+[F  ODntrolled]  =  Iteading 
A+B+C+DfF+[E  Controlled]  =  fading 
Etc. 

^  Ethnography  erSodiel       altem^ie  world  There  are  no 

such  things  as  /  variables. '    Rath^,  the  things  experiinentalists  call 

'variables',  ih  an  inst^de  of  language,  transact  to  form  a  new  pieron^ 

enon,  the  subcsonponents  of  which  are  not  reducible^    lb  ' control'  a 

component  is  to  distort  the  transactive  relationships  which  occur,  and 

in  the  prboess  alter  the  event  so  that  it  is  not  a  real  instance  of 
...  '    •  ^ 

what  one  thou^t  one  was  stuc^ihg.    in  shorty  'to  manipulate'  is  to 

distort  the  linguistic  sign  formed  by  a  conplex  of  cues  and  with  this 
distortion,  alter  the  cognitive  and  lingruistic  processing  which  norrnally 
occurs.    This  position  is  sanibtic  (Eoo,  1976).    The  assurtption  under- 
lying this  view  stpports  a  theory-of-use  position  on  language  and 
langvia^  learning.    Figure  2  attenpts  to  conceptualize  this  world  view 
when  applied  to  the  area  of  readir^. 
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Figure  2l  '  ftssxiptioSs  Underiyihg  heading  frpih  . 
an  EtfSographic  World  View. 

(aj  Ite  parts  of  the  evi^t  do  not  equal  the 
^-  event  itself  tE\^^T     PARTS)  -  ^ 

^  ;. '  '■        ,    "  * 

=  Ffeading 

(c)  ASBlejlfDSS^F    =    Reading;  where  ^  means  in  transaction  with 

(d)  Either:    AXBXdEDgE    but  [F  Gontrolled]  fading 

A|B^eiE?F    but  [E  Gontrolled]  ^  Ifeadir^ 

K^:      does  rot 'equal 

^  in  transaction  with 

lb  say  we  started  as  positivi^stic  and  ended  t^^^as  soiaoticians 
is  tob  dranatic.    Given  our  researc±i  history  and  trainir^  Qie  changes 
were  often  itore  ei*emeral  than  that.    One  of  Sip  graduate  students  at 

r  _■_         __   _  ■_  _ 

our  institution  probahlii^test  captured  our  dilemra  he  s^d,  "By 

evening,  after  locking  at  tiiis  data,  I'm  a  true  s^^niotician.    The  prob- 
lem is  each  inoming  I  wake  155  I'm  a  positivist  again!" 

W6  found  and  find  it  hard  to  abandoh  sudi  terms  as  'variable' , 
'factor'  and  other  such  positivistic  tenninDiogy.    Mai^  of  our  initial  anal- 

_    _       _    _  ^  '__  ^  ■         _  ;   _      4  _        ^  '_       _  _ 

yses  were  positivistic,  a  position  which  over,  time  wb  came  to  outgrew. 
Often  it  took  us  v\hat  in  retros^ct  seene  an  inordinate  aitpmii_^    tine  to 
abandon  a  related  tenn  or  oond^t  which  was  tKeoretically  inconsistent 
with  the  petition  we  had  done  to  hoid.    Mi  tfiese  and  more  (some  which 
we  presently  are  mav^e  ofj^are  errbedded  in  this  report. 

*    Eve;^  the  writir^       of  bur  findings  has  caused  us  problems. 
Hie  tradition  is  seoond-persbn,  distant.    An  ethnographic  perspective 
assvires  ail  aspects  of  the  context  of  situation,  including  the 
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'rese^idi^,  are  an  integral  part  of  the  process  and  hence  an  integral 
part  of  the  transactions  and  phenomena  one  is  attenpting  to  explain.; 
An  ej^riinental  approach  assunes  that  thrbagh  certain  controls,  the 
effect  q|  the  researcher  is  equally  distributed  and  hence  ignorable. 
Since  the  researc±iir  has  been  renoved  coneeptuaiiy,  the  researcher  can 
write  as  if  he  or  ihe  did  not  exist.    An  ethnographi5  ^proach  assurtes 
the  resea^er's  prpsence  will  be  part  of  that  propess  and  tiiat  such 
invDlveinent  irast  be  recorded  and  studied,    lb  write  in  seborS-person, 
abstract,  is  to  be  theoretically  inconsistent  with  the  position:  held. 

Entwined  with  this  issue  is  the  issue  of  general izabili^. 
From  a  semiotic  perspective  e:^riiTental  research  data  is' not  geh- 
eralizable  because  it  deals  with  a  distorted  sign.    How  can  stuping 
non-language  instances,  vSiere  key  aspects  of  the  process  (which  we 
haven't  even  identified  yet)  are  not  allowed  to  transact,  help  us  ' 
understand  real  language?    From  an  ej^rimental  perspective,  how  Sdbs  - 
one  generalize  frcan  naturalistic  data? 

'Soma  of  these  questions  we  have  avoided  by  focusing  on  prdcess 
rather  than  product.    Our  abroach  has  been  to  look  for  patterns  and  oo- 
occurring  patterns  within  and  acnrbss  language  events,    lb  the  extent 
that  there  are  universal  oo^itive  procsesses  involved  in  any  instance 
of  language  use  or  learning  such  an  approach  seems  tenable. 

In  its  specific  detail,  however,  we  will  argue  that  language 
is  context  dependent,    lb  the  extent  that  each  language  event  is  unique, 
what  must  be  searciiad  for  is  suspected  and  unsuspected  harnohies  or 
orchestrations  of  cue  ooitpiexes  constituting  the  linguistic  event.  Frocn 
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the  perspective \of  practical  theory >  aU.  ihstahqes  of  language,  if  tfiey  ha^ 

occurred/  are  real  and  must  be  explained  by  one's  evolving  theory.    No  '  . 

data  can  be  ignored.    There  is  no  dohvenient  methodDlogical  dxirping 

ground  like  "error  variance"  in  the  e^q^erimental  approach.    A  good  theory 

,  '  _         _  _  _  ^ 

of  language  learning  has  to  §3^1ain  all  instances  of  l^guage  learning^ 

not  just  those  it  finds  convenient.    Frcxn  a  saniotic  perspective 

being  able  to  e^lain  the  ote'erved  behaviors  of  language  psers  during 

a  language  event  ^rdvide^\a  sounder  basis  on  \rtSiich  to  generate  theory 

,    (generalize)  /  than  does  ignoring  as  mucl:^  of  the  event  as  one.fexplains^  .  . 

_    -    -   -  -  __-     -  -  ^,    '-     _  ^  '-_  -_.  ^    ■  -  '  -       -    -_  f 

or  explaining  a  subset  of  betiavxors  one  find^  convenient^  vdiile  simul- 
taneously admowledging  observed  "errcS:" ,  or  exceptions  even  within  this 

\-  ■  /  ^  ^ 

set.    -  \        b\  '        .    .  . 

  _  _        _  _  ^  *     _  _  _    _        __      _  _ 

This  notion  of  error  is  ah  iirpdrtaht  one.    We  have  found/  for 

exanple/  that  it  is  the  iaie3^)ected — the  uhpredicted — which  merits  and 

oamiands  attention.    It  is  from  the  unexpected  that  we  have  found  we 

can  and  do  lecun  the  mDst  about  our  current  assuitptions  and  their 

shortcomings. 

While  this  discussion  of  the  issues  and  our  evolving  resolu- 

 r    _   _  _    ^ 

tions  axe  not  totally  adequate^  thiey  represent  our  thinking  at  this 

time/  and  together  constitute  the  itethodological  context  in  viiich  this 

report  is  writtoi  and  should  iDe  read. 


■  y 
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1.2    TOE  OO^GEPIUAL  CO^IEXT  OF  THIS  ^SEARCH  PRDGRAM  .  ■ 

Rec3ently,  a  National  Institute  of  Education  publication '  appeared 
....     > .  ■       .  '  _         .         .  ^_  _ 

announcing  the  availability  of  n&f  research  rrbnies  in  reading  and  lan- 
guage, in  the  area  of  early  literacy  the  fecteral  govemnent  wished  to 
si:5)port  research  in,  and  we  quote:  ( 

Hew  we  nove  f rom .  siirpler  forins  of  reading,  suqh  as  letter  reqbg^ 
nition  and  sounding  out  wrds,  to  a  fialler  understanding  of  '  ^ 

written  materials.     (NIE,  undated,  but  still  being  distributed  in 
-  Novertiber  of  1982)  . 

While  this  statenient  seems  to  pose  a  ratheir^traight-forward 
agenda,  it  makes  a  series  of  assurrptions.  about  language  and  language 
learning.    It  accepts,  for  the  stisiy  of  literacy,  the  conceptual  via- 
bility of  such  notions,  as  'developmental  stages',  'readiness',"  'emergent 
reading',  and  others  which  rest  on  '  these  ^gsurtptions .    Even  further,  it 
endors^,  ±n  part  at  least,  a  behavioral  model  of  language  learning  and 
a  stfcskiiis  approach  to  language  teaciiing.    Implicit  in  tiie  statement 
is  a  belief  that  written  language  is  a^seoond-order  abstraction  which 
is  built  6n  an  oral,  language  base.  .  \ 

^  Since  ttiese  notions  and  Wie  assumptions  underlying  Siem  have 

be^  proposed  as  useful  constructs;  for  understanding  literacy,  by 
historicai  fiat  ttiey  constitute  part  of  the  conceptual  context  of  this 
study.    At  best,  Nffi's  request  fon;  researdi  reflects  only  a  selected 
portion  of  current  Slinking  in  the  field  of  literacy  and  literacy  learn- 
ing; and,  in  so  doing,  raises  mcoiy  issues.    Althou^  this  is  not  the 
forum  for  a  full  discussion,  soim  uhderstandihg  of  these  issues  and 
their  conceptual  alternatives  is  needed. 
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Ttie  function  of  this  section  is  to  provifle  a  oorioeptual  frame 
within  which  our  program  of  literacy  and  literacy  learning  research 
-  itil^t  be  understood.    We  bi^iefly  identi:fy  issues  historically  by  fore- 
groinding  gnd  backgrounding  ^alternative  theoretical  positions.  Other 
sections  of  this  volume  elaborate  and  extend  this  intellectual  hetitage. 

Develcjanental  P^cholinguistics  and  Oral  Language  Learning.  In^ 
the  '60s  inportant  changes  arose  in  our  understanding  of  oral  langruage 

developnent  in 'children  (see  Lindfors,  1980,  for  an  excellent  review). 

     ff  •      ,  

iJiere  was  a  virtual  revolution  in  this  field  which  had^  been  dominated 

by  bdiavlorai  mDdeis.    Until  this  period  itost  of  the  studies  on  dtiiid 
iahguage  were  predominantiy  65ncemed  with  i^d:con,t  the  nurSber  and  vari- 
ety of  vrords  used  by  a  child.    These  words  were  classified  aSording  to 
adult  language  cate^ries  (noms,  verbs,  adjectives,  and* so  on^,  and 
^iha  correlation  between  increase  in  vocSDuiary  wiSi  age,  soc,  race,  , 
'  socioeaoiiuiiiic  class,  and  school  adiievenent,  studied i 

No  oollection  of  pronunciaSons  we  might  recognize  as  TOrds — no 
natter  how  ^^t — in  itself  oonstitotes  a  language.    Without  precise 
^ruies  fer  xxarbining  and  interpreting  ttbse  el(arents  there  is  no  language 
Ihe  first  cxriticai  point  at  v^ch  associatiohistic  rnDdels  of  iearhihg  ^ 
were  discovered  to  fail  was  in  accounting  for  the  develbpment  of  syn- 
tactic rules.    Neither  imitation  nor  selective  reinforcement,  the  two 

»  ** 

key  elements  of  associationlstic  learning,  could  Account  for  the  dhild's 
learning  of  syntax. 

Although  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  discussion  to'  provide 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  advances  irade  by  developmental  psycho- 
linguistics^  it  is  necessary  to  presait  a  brief  overview  indicating 
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some  crucial  points.    Sie  tfadiBonal  assoclatidnislarc'inDdel  of  langm 

abguisition.  is  sinple:  children  learn  tiutxi^  iirprinting  and  imitation  . 

(see  ^lemner,  1950,  1978).    Ihe  oivironrnent  VN?hich  surrounds  the  child  is 

organized  to  reinforce  ^rtain  re^onses  and  eliminate  others.    In  oral^ 

.language,  when  the  child  produoes  a  sound  (like  dada)  Which  the  parent 

likes  to  hear,  the  f^rent  smiles  and  reinforces  the  child.    In  this  wav 

the,enviixsinierit  sdfcects,  frcm  the  vast  amomt  of  sounds  leaving  the  child '£ 

nputh,  only  those  doirbinations  corresponding  to 'the  itother  tongi:e.  Ttfiese 

sounds  must  acquire  meaning  to  be  converted  effectiv^y  into  vgords. 

In  this  moc^l  the  problem  is  resolved  by  repeated  e^qxDSure.  Thfe 

a<±iit  presents  an  object  and  proiounees  a  word  viiidn  is  the  nane'^of 

that  object.   ^ Because  language  is  arbitrary— the  words  ws  use  to  labpl 

an  object  have  no  direct  tie  to  that  object'^  neamng  other  than  by 

virtue  of  the  fact  that  a  gTOi:?>  of  us  agreed  to  call  something  by  this 

^  term—language  l^rhing  is  se&i  as  being  an  ^s tract  form  of  leamifig. 

Since  language  is  abstract  and  arbitrary,  learning  is  difficult  and 

tridcy;  essentially  unnatural.    By  reiterated  associaticns  of  the  sound 

and  the  object,  these  problems  of  unnlturalness  are  ovepcote  with  the 

result  faein^  that  in  the  end  an  associatijve  bond"  is  -forTTEd.    in  Siis 

mDdel  the  language  learner  is  seen  as  passive,  being  sh^)ed  by  his  or 

her  envrronment.    Langi;iage  i?  transmitted  directly  and  ctoes  not  B^quiSS^ 

_ .   .      a  „  ^  '  ^ 

actrye  mediation.    l\brds  are  ?een  as  the  key  unit  of  language.  • 

\i6rk  in  developnental  psydholinguistics  greatly  altered  this 

view,    instead  of  children  who  are  passively  awaiting  external  ;rein- 

foroerrent,  diiidren  came  to  be  seen  as  actively  atteitpting  to  understand, 
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the  nature  of  the  language  spoken  around  them.    In  attenpti^tg  to  under-  . 
stands  language,  language  learners  cams  to  be  viewed  as  active  predict03:rs 
and  hypothesis  testers  (see  Chanfsky,  1965).    During  thi^  period  children 
were  said  "to  form  their  own  granmar"  (see  Brown,  1973)^    This  was  not 
just  a  deformed  copy  of  the  aduj.t  mDdel,  but  their  own  creation  based 
on  the  rul'es  of  language  use  they  had  intuited  as  mentjers  of  their  Ian- 
guage  ooninanities .  , 

in  reality  children  did  not,  nor  do  not,  "develop  their  own 
grarmiar. "    vSii3,e  Siiid  language  i?  different  from  adult  language,  it  is 
based  on  the  same  ru±§s.    We  wHi  show  Qiat  -qle  dnterpreti\^  rules  of 
language  use — even  written  iangtiage  use^are  apparently  mudi  more  avail- 
able to  language  users  than  previously  thou^t  and  are  acquired  through 

  _  i 

social  interaction  at  very  early  ages. 

The  regularizing  of  irregular  verbs  illustrates  tptti  the  initial 
observation  and  our  clarification.    If  the  form  is  "I  v^ked, "  "I  talked, 
"I  diiTibed,"  v*iy  not  "I  ated"  (Laaieil,  age  6),  "Ste  rx^d"  (Sally, 
age  5),  and  other  sudS  Oonitoh  patterns^  frc3m  ciiild  language.  Mien 
children  continually  make  similar  decisions^  that  is,  when  a  systeiratic 
pattern  is  discernible,  to  siirply  call  it  'error'  is  to  focus  on  surface 
structure  form  but  not  to  look  at  the  process  or  rules  which  undergird 
the  construction.    Since  adults  do  not  speak  this  way,  language  cannot 
be  S;^id  to  have  been  learned  through  imitation  •    Nonetheless  the  rules 
children  are  usiijg  (add  'ed'  to  verbs  to  sigh  past  tense)  are  not  a 
"new  grammar/"  but  very  firmly  rooted  in  rules  of  lan«guage  use  in  the 
child's  interpretive  coniTunity.    Irregular  verbs  are  not  regularized 
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through  seleefeiv^  riinforoenent;-  they  are  regularized  Because  children 
have  been  actively  seeking  the  patterns  that  occur  in  the  language 
around  than,    in  the  course  of  using' language-  to  get  things  done, ' 
diildren  have  formulated  ^hypotheses  about  how  the  systan  works; 

They  are  making  predictions  and  testing  these  predictions  in 
the  heat  of  using  language  Jbo  get  ort  with  living.    "Ihe  belief  mder- 
lying  the  original  observation  and  our  clarification  is  that  ail  lan- 
guage behavior  is  organized  and  rule-governed;  that  is  to 'say,  reflec- 
tive of  psycholinguistic  acttvi^  on  the  part  of  the  language  user. 

-W  -  -  - 

Rather  than  the  le^er  being  seen  as  shaped  by  an  environnent- 
response  bond/^  in  the  bdiavipral  view,  the  cognitive  view  of  lan- 
guage learning  sees  the  _ca3ject  to  neaning  bond  as  triadic.    The  lan- 
guage user  is  central.    Objects  are  not  signs  until  the  language  user 
perceives  them  as  signs  and  infers  their  meaning,    ffeaning  does  not 
reside  in  the  object,  but  iri  ttie"  language  user.    Iflhen"  this  triadic 
bond  is  in  place,  a  sign-functibn  has  been  established^ .  and  an  in- 
stance of  literacy  is  said  to  occur. 

Tliroughout  this^volune  vSen  we  say  something  'signs, n^aning' , 
what  we  mean  is  that  such  a  ^i^  fmction  has  been  established.  Fig- 
ore  3  contrasts  these  differ^oes  in  language  learning  theory  in 
schemtic  form:  ,  ■  ^ 
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Figure  3.    Lahgmge  Leam        Behavioral  and 
Cognitivist  Views  (Garey,  1982). 


A  BEmVIORAL  VIEW       I  A  'CXX3aiTIVE  VIHV 

LU(Mj 


0 


KEY:    O  =  Object  i^:    Q  =  Gbjert 

_  R  =  Itesporise  ,  '  M  =  Meaning 

LU  =  Lahgiaa^  lfeer  lu  =  Language  User 

(Invisible  in  s  =  Sx^ 

•    -    '     this  MDdel) 


Over  time,  the  active  role  of  th6  language  user  and  the  open- 
Ihsss  of  language  as  a  si^  system  has  altfered  the  profession's  vi'ew  of 

  _    _  y        _  j%  .  •__  ;_ 

VN^rds  ar^  vrord  meaning.    Sone  data  we  cx>Hected  illustrate  this  point. 
Even  vocabulary  itertB  which  relate  to  concrete  referents  are  mediated 
and  not  just  learnecJ  hy  rote:    A  child's  meaning  for  the  wDrd  'tree^ 
("a  plac^  to  swing  in  iry  back  yard"  [Ali^n,  age  5])  is  differ^t  frcxa 
a  second  grader's  ("wood,  shade"  [Jlisin,  age  7])  tiD  say  nothing  of "  the 
i^rican  Historian's  ("a  major  factorj  in  the  westward  mDvement" 
[College  Professor,  age  42])  .  ^  'nibug|ti  pronunciations  of  the  word 
'tree'  are  the  same,  meanings  are  qui^'te  different.  Pronunciation, 
without  meaning,  does  not  cx^nstitute  llanguage.    Language  always  in- 
voives  an  active  interpreter.    Ihe  difference,  Labbv  says  (1982), 
"between  a  parrot  and  a  human  saying,  'I'll  meet  you  downtown, '  is  that 
the  htmah  is  likely  to  show  i^^'i 

SociolAnguistics  iad-LanrnJage^Xearning.    Because  children  grow 

'  ■  :   ■•  _ 

t|>  in  a  particular  language,  or  "interpretive  oortmunity,  the  patterns  they 
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discover  abbxA  language  inevitably  sfiar^^  in  aorrmiMi  with  t±ie  Ian- 

guage  around  than.  "  Scire  have  mistakQlLy  assun^  that  this  ghenbnEnori 
means  that  some  of  language  is  acquired  through  imitation  and  modeling, 
(being  directly  available  in  the  oiviraninQit;  ready^-made  to  be  picked 
up?  hence,  the  termi  'language  acquisition'),  while  other  elemants  are 
learned  through  rule  formation  and  hypothesis  testing  (sane  more  active 
process) .  *    %  ^ 

The  problem  with  an  eclectic  position  is  that  it  accepts  the 

■  "*  .     -  ■ 

viability  of  a  behavioral  model  of  language  learning;  that  is,  it 
assumes  some  of  language^,  at  least,  does  not  involve  active  interpreta-  .' 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  languai^e  learner.    Our  own  position  is  that 
none  of  language  can  be  explained  via  an  associationistic  or  behavioral 
model  of  learning.    Language  is  not  acquired,  it  is  learned.    We  have    ^  .  ' 
found  that  i:pon  examiinatibn  any  linguistic  activi-^  asstined  by  sorre 
to  be  'rote'  or  'imitative'^  represents  action  based  cti  layers  and 
layers  of  psycholingiiistic  activity.    This  co^itive  activity  is  rxxDted 
in  a  set  of  abstract  rules  which  the-  language  user  has  formed  and        ■  ^ 
operates  as  an  anticipatory  schema  (Neisser,  1976)  with  direct  ^ 
ejq:)loration.    Language  behavior  is  never  random.  :  " 

One  example  should  suffice  tXD  illustrate  ti?4s- point.  p3^t 
of  this  program  of  research^  we  an^Sthe  research  ^sociates,  graduate 
students,  and  teachers  with  whom  we  came  in  contact^  conducted  *v\^at  we^^ 
called  '  child-as~informant  curricular  and  research  s^ixiies''.  These 
sj;udies  involved  selecting  a  setting  and  observing  young  *diildren 
operating  in  that  setting. 


ERIC 
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In  this  instance  the  E>2u:ent--resefi^        reported  >  observing  :the  - 
following  activity  in  thieir  2*-year  old  son,  David:  It  was  Sunday  rriorn- : 
iiig.    Ihe  opening  and  closing  of  the  screen  dDbr  si^ed  .that  the  Sunday 
paper  had  been  delivered.    David  grabbed  the  comic  ^iectlon,  walked  by 
'his  toy  box  and  picked  up  a  woodai>  cylinder-shaped  block..  Hopping 
into  his  favorite  chair^  E)avid  propped  his  feet  on  the  ottoinan,  placed 
the  block-- his  "play  cigar"— in  the  comer  of  his  mouth,  flapped  the 
paper  open/  and  with  arms  ext^cSed  annotnced,  -"I'm  going  to  read  the  ^ 

funnies!"  •  • 

v."       V    '  ^  ■ 

A  behavioral  interpretation  of  this  incident  wDuld  be  to  say  • 

that  David  was  'imitating'  or  ' model ir^'^v^iat  it  is  he  had  seen  his 

J  ^.     .  ■   . .   :_ 

father  do  on  previous  Smday  mornings  when  the  paper  had  arrived.^  This 

interpretation  leaves  unanswered  the  question  of  v^iether  or  not  David's 

actions  were  deliberately  nBaningful.    This  is  a  most  important  question 

It  is  at  base  the  difference  between  a  behavioral  as  opposed  to  a  oog- 

nitivist  \fiew  of  language  learning/    3     ;  '   '  .  •  * 

Fropi  a  child-as-informant  perspective,  if  David  repeated  these 

or  similar  actions  across  language  settings  we  oouid  infer  that  his 

behaviors  were  intentful  and  rule-governed;  reflective  of  psycholin- 

 „   ^  

guistic  and  sociolinguistic  activity,    ^^th  only  one  instance  we  still 

must  suspect  these'  things.    Clea^rly,  for  exitpie,  we  mi^t  infer  that 

David  already,  at  age  2,  sees  reading  as  a  form  of  social  action.  Given 

certain  se Citings,  looking^at  a':  sheet  of  newsprint  is  an  aooeptable  form 

of  social  action.    David  also  demonstrates  by  his  actions  tilat  he  sees 

neiAjSpapers.  as  objects  viiich  sign  an  activity  called  'reading'  .    We  might 
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.  suspect  that  David  sees  'reading*,  then,  as  sonethihg ^e  cfces  from 
things  like'  newspapers,  ih  addition  we  might  surmise  that  David  " 
imderstan^s  this  activity  in- relationship,  to  his  world.  Ohe  newspa; 
is  deii<;ered  so  that  this  activity  called  'reading'  can  occur.  Hea 
is  enjoyable.    Funnies  are  part  of  the  newspaper.    Funniei  are  .the  - 

  ~a 

things  one  reads  first.  . 

All  of  these  inferences,  we  mi^ht  suspect,  are  part  of  David's 
blinking  and  govern  his  actions .  making  th^  predictable  arid  non- 
random,    lb  dianiss  "these 'behaviors  by  labeling  them'-'nodeling'  is  to 
miss  'Qie  learner'  in  the  event,  and  the  ^ttems/in  what  it  is  that 
Ete\rid  airea^  intuitively.,  understana^  aboiS  the  li'teracy  process 
From  a  process  perspective,  David  may '.already  have  an  ^ticipatory 
frame  for  ha/spapers  which  includes  what  one  cisis  with  than,  and  why 
one  does  it.    Newspapers  and  their  aixival  are  objects  which  function 
as  sighs.    David's  interpretation  of  these  si^s  are  understandable 
via  a  -stu^.  of  his  sociolingiiistic  and  psyeholihgtiistic  activity  and 
action.    Sih^  such  anticipatory  frames  are  a  oaitrai  part  of  the 
reading  process  (^th,  1978;  Goodman,  1967),  they  are  much  too  iitt- 
-  portant  to  go  ^^eoretically  unnoticed.  ^  * 

J  ■         it  is  inportant  to  understand  that  mderiying  th^e  vies^  are 
radically  different  oonoeE^ioi^  of  language',  langua^  learning,  and  the 
language  leawier.    Erom  a  oognitivist  View,  ]^guage  is  in  open  sign 
system  whidh  iri'  operation  involves  the  active  interpetaticn  of  the 
langu^  \Ber.    Fixm  a  behavioristic  view,  the  language  learner  is 
;:pa^sive,.:a  receptacle,  anc3  irregularities  in  learning  are  not 
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ruie-gDvemed,  but  random,  careated  by  incx)nsistencies  in  the  delivery 
' system.  ,  .  .  ' 

Because  of  the  node^  of  language  learning  which  is  the  theoreti- 
cal ref^ent  for  the  terms  'modeling'  and  'acquisition'^  we  have  dropped 

•them' from  our  vbcabiulary,    Wfe  reconnend  others  who  see  the  language 

  __   

learner  as  active  do  likewise. 

Current  ^al- Language  Issues  as  Rooted -in  language  Learning 
-^eory^    SOTEtiines  today  rather  than  speak  of  'modeling',  researdiers 
sp^ak  of  'scaffolding' ,  a  notion  ttuch  akin  to  modeling  in  many  respects 
(see  eazden,  1965,  1966,  1972,  1978).    This  concept  originated  from 
studies  of '  adqit-child  interaction  vdiere  it  was  found  that  adult- 
diild  speech  interactions  were  different  from  adult;raduit  speech  inter- 
action patterns . 

^        Typically  vfiat  hasbeainote^  is  that ,  sen tence^  were  shorter, 
child  responses  were  e^^smded  and  eiaboy^ted  by  the  adult,  and  only 
deviations  which  resulted  in  loss  of  meaning  corrected.    Becau^  'nean- 
ing'  is  mentiorigd  the  fmdamentai  learning  issue  is  often  lost  or  ^ 
clouded.    Essentially  the  notion  mderiyihg  scaffolding  is  that  the 
adult  determines  the  language  strictures'  to  be  used  by  the  child  tod 
that  siach  structuring  ^faciiitat^  the  diild's  picking  up,  or  acquisi- 
tion, of  language.    Ihe  conclusion  Siat  is  often  regChed  is  that 
natiiral  language  settings  are  far  fron  'natural'^,  thus  supporting  the 
viability  of  direct  ihstaractionai  itDdeis  of  language  teaching  and  a 
behavioral  nodei  of  learning  (see  Ifeaie,  1982?  and  Bruner,  19€2) 

'  '  While  it  is  true  that  dioid-aduit  oonversat^ns  are  structured 
differently  than  are  adult-adialt^  dcnversations,  these  differences  are 
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predictable  -and/  like  any  ijistarioe  of  language  use    reflect  the  psycho- 
linguistic  arid  sociolinguistic  processes- involved  in  language  use. 
HgJLliday  (1980)  arg\jes  th^t  what  participant  do  psyctolii^guistically 
is  'seitantically  track'  each  oth(^;  ffie  resx^lt  of  which  produces  socio- 
linguistic-shifts  and  itDves  on  the  part  of  the  participants  throughout 
the  event-    These  shifts  and  noves  alter  the  ev^t  and  ci^eate  potential 
signs  which  the  participant^  read,    in  ah  acSiit-diild  conversation,  the 
shifts  and  noves  which  the  adult  makes  in  adjusting  his  .or  her  1cm- 
guage  to  the.c±iild--v*iat  Halliday  calls  ' traekir^'— mi^t  be  nor ^  . 
sinply  viewed  as  'the  child  as  the  conversational  infermaffit' ;  the 
shift  and  moves  which  the  child  irafees  to  the  adults  as  'the  adult  as 
conversational  infonnant' . 

The  term  'scaffolding'  referaices  the  environment  and  vi^ws 
adiiLt-child  interaction  as  th^  adult  being  in  charge^  siitplifyihg^ 
rtanifulating,  or  structuring  the  erivirorfnent  for  learning.  'Scaffold- 
ing'  as  a  term  pulls  attention  away  from  process  to  the  enviro^unsnt 
and  henoe  suggests  language  learning  to  be  the  resiiLt  of  an  enviromr^tal 
response  borid. 

The  term  'tracking'  references  the  psycholinguistic  and  socio- 
linguistic processes  or  strategies  engaged  in  by  both  language  users 

_____  r 

in  the  event.    Both  child  and  adult  are  actively  seen  as  structuring 
tile  event.    Figure  4  illustrates  these  differences  figuratively. 
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Figure  4.    "Scaffclding'  and  'Trackix%V^s  Rooted 
in  Language  Learning  Iheory. 


Mult  as  ^    ,  :   -      -  .Child  as 

Lahgtage  Us^  '  Language  Learner 


jvfeniptdating  the 
laiguage  learning 
^vironSent  for 
the  learner 


Tracking:       '       Mult  as_  — r;  :  :;-----:^-^-  Child  as 

'  Language  Iteer  '  Language  Lecim^r 


 ^  _  t_  _  _ 


Shifts  and  itoves  nade  between-  '  . 
' '  '     equal  partners  as  they  together 

.   .      '  .  aneate  a.  sucxjessful  text  in  this 

)  context.  ;     ^  r 

'     ■  y  ■ 

5hese  sam&htic  distinctions  between  'scaffolding'  ^d  'tracking' 


are  significant.    When  a  b^iavioral,  .as  opposed  to  a  oo^itrve  perspec- 
-tive  is  taken,  9ie  danger  lies  in  deducing  that  \/Sat  ^iiidrai  need  is 
sinplified  language  ^viromtients  and  that  -dise  ari^  'hatural'  for 
language  l^mmg.    in^tructionally  this  leads  to  setting  up  environs 
nents  where  aH  of  the  s^^tems  of  language  are  not  allowed  to  transact 


as  they  normally  do.  (and  as,  in  fact,  they  were*  doing;  in  the  studies 
Erdn  Which  •scaffioldii^'  as  a  concept  e^ived) ;  /  ; 


Written  LanyiagR  Tiearpii^ng:-  EacamTmr^  GonroQ^^ftsstinptTona^  I^en 
one  moves  feom  oral  language  learning  to  writt^;  language  teaming  these 
issues  do  not  dissolve,  but  rather  beocme  accented.    FroiS^a  socio- 

-  _       »  _       _  .    _        _     .  •   ,  , 

psycholinguistic  perspective  it  seems  ludicrous  to  as^tjtne  that  given 
a  literate  society  young  children,  vftile  actively  attatptdug  tor 
make  sense  of  their  world,  would  seSictively  decide  hot  -to  attend*  to 
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print.    Given  everything  we  kncv^  ofcjt^ut  lexers  and  our  print  oriented 

society,  severaj.  researchers  {Coo^^  ^,&^^*^Sr0ni  1979;  fihiith,  1980; 

PeSeiro  &  Teberoslqr,  1982;  Kin^  &  I^tal/  ^aated)  have  argijed  that 

a  rtori  \^able  theoretical-  positiAi  vJOval^j  j^e  ^  a^sune  that  yomg  diil- 

dren  have  attended  to  print  prior  tP  s.cho<?li)^  and  that  formai  literacy 

prpgrans  should  build  off  of  thfS  ]ciiO*ledg^« 

Exanrinijiq^aie  caral  Lanqugae  ^^m^S^  Assunptioh.    Part  of  the 

~-  _  '   > 

reason  so  few  persons  have  studied  X^^iraC^  before  seJjooling  lies 

the  asstSptiOTis  entedded  in,  and  x^d^^lyit^  Vhat  -we  have  ternEd,-  *  tte 
oral  iahgraage  suprenacy  assunption' .    5hi^  ^sun^tion  is  tl^at  oral 
laiguage  mast  be  in  plaoe  faefiDre  One^  ^acis  Y^t  another  tier.    By  serial- 
izing the  ^ressions  of  language,  a  sxibsKila^s  approach  to  language 
learning  is  advocatoi.    Oral  lan^Ua^  ^tt^  be  in  plaeje  before 

  V     "  i 

witten  language  bits  can  be  acquite^*  .  -  . 

Sie  p^r^^iveness  of  the£?^  pJ^^se^  Va^  readily  apparent  to 

   _  -  •'y 

us  -in  OOTKiuctihg  this  program  of  "^^^^^Oh: 

(1)  r^re  oftQi  than  not,  lit^^  vJ^s  ]bei^9  dor>e  at  the  prescJxxDl  ^ 
and  kihdefgaftei  level  in  tft^  ^aite.  ^?  readir^  and  writing; 

(2)  VJhen  sonething  vas  being  ^ri0f  that  ^JQarethiiig  was  usually 
letter  naiTE  kncxd^ge  and  ie't^'^^^^stP^ca  pattern  drills; 

(3)  GSral  language  instructional  a<^ti:viti^  of  all  kinds  typically 
pjpeoeded  reading  and  writi^  ^crtivi^i^  throu^ut  the 
curricultin. 

She  issCTTption  is  made  th^t:^  ^i^Xse  language  is  a  pre- 

requisite to  written  language  leainin^'"  th^  ^cial  emphasis  should 
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be  piadeS  cn  oral  language  in  preschool  and  kindergariipn  progr^. 
Jfcffiy  preschool  teachers  whom  we  approached  thought  our  research  ±n- 
apptD^iate,  often  feeling  obliged  to  inform  us.  that  their  children 
didn't  read  or  write  yet.    One  preschDOl  'teacher  took  a  look  at  the* 
m(X>hventional  script  her  3-year  old  cdiildren  used  to  'i§ign  in'  in  her 
classrocm  (a  procedure  we  developed  to  coll  act  nane  writing  data  over 
tirre),  to  conclude  she  ves  right;  children  can't  write  at  this  age, 
we  were  mreaiistic. 

In  interviewing  the  preschool  and  kincfergarten  teachers  from 
our  inner  ci-^  study,  we  discovered  that  reading  books  and  going  to 
the  library  were  seen  by  the  teachers  as  activities  which  were  enjoy- 
able and  broke       Sie  day.    While  tiiese  are  reasons  for  incliiding  these 
activities  in  a  school  day,  th^  are  not  language  rea^ns;  the  activi- 
ties were  not  seen  as  part  of  the  reading  and' writing  curriculum. 
Teachers  did  not  perceive  Sian  to  be  relevant  when.ask^  to  delineate 
what  things  they  did  that  facilitated  diildren's  growth  in  riding  and 
writing,    lb  dismiss  Siis  pattern  of  teacher  behavior  as  an  oversi^t 
is  to  ignore  the  theoretical  assiiiptions  which  undergird  their 

decision-naking.  '  '  *  .  ^ 

 m  )  .  ^ 

Ihe  assunption  that  if  one  does  something  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing, one  must  begin  with  letter  ^d  sound  matching,  is  so  pervasive 
that  many  otherwise  ^excellent  early  childhood  educators  are  not  inter-" 
ested  in  hi^ighting  reading  and  writing  activities  in  the  preschool. 
Oftien  these  are  humanistip  teaches  who  take  a  cognitive  approach  to 
teaching  and  learning  in  all  other  eujrfricular  areas,    with  "new'' 
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naterials  «.advDcating  a  I  skills  and  drills  approa<±i  to  beginning  reading 
and  writing^'  their  observations  of  i$hat  written  language  donqppts  the 
ever-popular  Sesame  Street  teaches,  and  Qieir  past  ej^erience  vath 
formal  literacy  programs,  thes^  teachers  believe  tiiat  to  stress  lit- 

^racy^ they  must  abandon  their  learning  mpdel.    J^^rry  excellent  early 
childhood  educaiters  refuse  to  do  this.    But  by  not  being  cognizant  of 
theoretical  alternatives/  they  pannitmeir  diildren  to  Mss  many  sig- 
nificant  and  natural  encduiters  with  print. 

Then;  tfcO/  throughout  the  reading  program,  oral  instructional 
activities  t^^ically  precede  reading  and  writing  activities.  Some 

-  teachers  delay  writing  mtil  the  second  half  of  first  grade  (flill,  '1980) . 
Almost  all  introduce  new  words  orally,  have  the  children  'use  them  in  oral 
sentences,  and -carry  on  extensive  discussions  before  permitting  the 
cSiid  to  read.  .  Ihe  assiSipti^n  is  that  reading  is  not  a  language  learn- 
ing oj^rtmity,  all'  concepts  must  be  in  pl^ce  orally  before  the  reading 
process  can  vork. 

Even  the  languag^  e35)erienae  ''^proadh .  in  which  children  and 
te^diers  construct  their  ►own  reading  materials  based  on  the  e^^riences 
they  have  together,  assume  an  oral  language  to 'written  language  oopnes- 
pondence  if^ch  buys  into  a  serial  notion  about  how  the  e35>ression  of 

language  is  learned,    in  these  roans,  diiidreh  rarely  were  given  paper 

^  '  .      •    _  _  ' 

and  p^cii.and  pennitted  or  ^oourag^  to. write  iSeir  own  messages. 

Falling  to  note  Qie  difference  between  an  integ^ted  language  curricuitin 

fflid  a  ftsed  one— -^ere  reading  and  writing  are  juxtaposed  because  of'^ 

assuitptioh  6f  a  Siared  language  process,  hot.  just  Qieoretically  viewed 


V 
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as  a  cmverii^t  way  to  teadv  the  saitie  skills  through  parallel  play— 

-  -       '      \  '  : 

C3nly  .clouds  iinportant  conceptual  issues  which  need  clarification. 

Examining  the  Assumption  that  Print  ' is  a  Deqpntextualized  Seooiidh 

Order  Language, Abstraction,    Vie  also  fbumd  that  teachers  c&i  assume  a 

cognitive  position  on  how  children  learn  and  have  learned  oral  language, 

yet,  assume  a^behavioral  position  when  it  comes  to  how  written  language 

is  learned.    Often* this,  too,  is  the  case  because  th^i^  a2;e  not  familiar 

with  theoretical  options  vrtiich  are  a^^iiable.    At  other  times  this 

enigma  is  the  result  of  the  belief  that  written  language  is  more  ^b- 

 ^  .  '  I  •  . 

stract  ttian  oral  language,  bqiiTg  a  ' seoond-order*  language  process. 

^e  p^cho-iinguistic  argiirent  underlying  these  beliefs  is  that 

oral  lahguage  is  more  contextualized  tJian  v^itten  language  (Mattingly, 

1972,  1979;   Bragf,  1971;  Olson,  1977) .    Uie  process  of  learning  to 

      __  _*_J         ^  \ 

handle  written  language  is  a  process  of  leamiijKf  to  handle  'deoontextu- 

alized'  print.  v 

Si  its  e3q>anded  form  She^argm^t  runs  something  like  this: 

oogru:tively,  in-order  fen  ^oitpr^ensxan  to  occiir^the  language  user  must 

assimilate  what  is  being  perceived  into  his  or  her  existing  framework,  t 

If  ^e  prereqtu.site  cx^rtbefJts  are  hot  in  place  the  learner  is  ^sd^  not 

to  be  'ready*,  or  the^  material  beii^  tat^t  too  'abstract*.    Oral  lan- 

gioage  situations  proVide  itore  contextual  ciaes  vSiS  the. language  user 

can  use  to  access  assimilative  scfenas.  'VSAtteh  language  setting  have 

few  if  any  contextual  cues  and  hence  are  nore  'abstract' ;  nbre  'decon- 

textualized' Since  contextual  cues  are^not  availabie,  a  different 

SQt  of  cuss  nust  operate  in  written  language  lase.    Ohe  trick  in  teadhing 
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diildren  to  tead  and  write  is-  to  'get  th^'  to  be  dspendent  \jpon  '.print 

cues'  as  opposed  to  'contextual  cues'  which  got  them  by  in  oral  Imiguage^ 

Given  its  popularity  in  reoent  literature,  tiiis  view  obviously 

has  a  lot -of  appeal  to  nenibers  of  the  profession.    Much  of  o^ir  data  argue 

against  this  view.    Although       will  build  an  alternate  theoretical  %ase 

in  the  body  of  the  report^  an  c5verview  of  our  position  is  given  here. 

From  a  socio^psycholiriguistic  perspecti^fl^^  reading  and  writing  do  hot 

^ JLn vol ve  less  oohoem  for  odntekt  than  do  speaking  and  listening.    If^  ^ 
--^^  .  •    '  .   .  .   /  J 

,  particular  content  or  process  information  cannot  be  assimilated,  it  can 

)       _    _    _  _         .      :  _ 

be  said  to  be  'abstract' ,  but  this  is  as.  tiiue  of  oertain  oral  language 
activities  and  e:^)eri€noes  as  it  is  ^of  written  langiage.    We  will  demon- 
strate that  all  language — ^both  oral  and  wri'tten — signs  its  ocsntext.  ^ 

.  From  a  sociiJ^sydiolinguistic  per!^>ective  tlie^onrgoing  challenge 
in  writing  is  learnirig  how  to  sign  an  interpretive  context  so  that  readers 
might  construct  a'  successf  ui  text  vorld.    lather  than  b^^ig  a  deoon- 
textualized  prooess,  context  remains  central.    Language  and  langxjage 
learning  are  contextually  dependent  activities  for  all  language  users. 
Context  plays  as  much  of  a  role,  in  our  first  language  rBsjynse  as  our 
last  language,  response.    Biis  is^as  ^prue  of  pur  oral  language . responses  ^ 
as*  it  is  of  our  written  language  rasponses.    Brandt  (1983)  conceptualizes 

.  •    , .  _  :  ■   .   ,  \  

the  key  issue  in  successful  adult*writing  as  transaqtions  between  and 
ammg  contexts)  invblving  ordhestrating  tiie  context  of  situation,  the 
context  of  the  text  worid,  and  the  context  of  tiSe  evolving  surfece  .text. 

^ggnining^^sunpti^is  UnderJj^  Nbtion^of-l^velopmmtai 
Stages ' .    Maturaticnists  hold  *diat  nuidi  of  a  diild^  s  d^<^iti^^  develop- 
ment is  es^laiji^  bioio^caily.    The  ess^tial  assunption  mder lying  a 
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inataratdonal  or  biological  notion  of  development  is  that  dhilcaren  are  . 
■like  plants:  as  they,  get  older  and  biggesc/  they  are  capable  of  cfcihg 
things  they  were  not  previfeusly  capable  of  doing.  . 

Vlhile  clearly  not  the  first  maturationists,  Montessori  (19l2) 
and  later  Havin^urst  (1952)  popularized  the  position  by  vgeaving  biology 
and  psychology  iinto  their  theories  of  learning.    Given  th^  intellectual 
tenor  of  the  tixoe,  Piaget  (1969,  1970,:  1973)  understandably',  too,  began 
his  oognit;ive  e^^Jlorations  of  children's  thinking  using  biological  lens,  ^ 
and 'equally  not  SLirprisingly,  ended  up  posing  a  'developmental  stage' 
theory  of  cognitive  development  tAqcii  vjove  biology  and  psychology  into 
an  interesting  and  ^pealing  mix.  *  ' 

Essentially  what  Piaget  did  was  pose  cJnildren  of  various  ages 
withf  a  set  of  logical  prdblem  solving  task$.^^  By  observing  the  children 
and  the  thixUcuig  that  led  to  their  soiutions;  Piaget 'mapped  out  a  set 
of  cognitive  processing  strategies  which  children  at  certain  ages  werei 
likely  to  exhibit.    Before  certain  forms  of  iiiinking  were  possible, 
diiidren  had  to  hive  progressed  thrbu^  other  fontts,  or  stages,  of  thoiK^t. 
Piaget  demonstrated  that  young  children's  thinking  abilities  were 

qualitativeiy  d^ f f er^rt-frbm  that  of^lder  children,  and  that  both' of 

4   J     - 

tiiese  patterns  were  different  from  the-  formal  thovfcght  of  most  adults. 

•ffieoreticaily  he  introdiced  .the  notion  of  'oentrism'  to  explain  why^ 

diiidr^  were  not  as  flexible  ti^ixjkers  as  werc  ti^       older  and  nore 

logi^  peers.  "         .    >  '  '  ' 

Given  this  formidable  histxjry,  it  shoiiLd  surprise  no  one,  to  find 

the  notim.  of  developii^tai  stages  >Vgel3:^rcSpted  arid  deeply  errbedded  in 
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I;  ;■' 

    t   .  1    .     .  .       .       .  .!  . .     .  .       .  •  .  ..  '        .  N 

just  as  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  prpdess  of  p^tpto^oithesis  is  ' 

as  ^]plicabie  -bo  the  yomg  plant  as  the  old  plant,  so,  too/  it  should  * 

stxcprise  no  one  tfiat  at  a  processing  level  the  biological  residue  of ''an 

essentially  cognitive  position  on  learning  would  increasingly  oome 

under  attache  and  question, 

Ohe  woric  of  Margaret  Donaldson  and  her  colleagues  (1978) ,  for 

'     •        *  ■    -  -  _   

example^  seriotBly  questioned  Piaget's  notion  of  'oentrism'  by  derton- 

strating  that  vten  tasks  were  construct^  ttiat  dealt  with  the  ejqperi- 
ettces  of  the  child,  the  sane  diild  vfio  appeared  not  to  be  able  to 
conserve,  suddenly  could  and  did.    Simiiariy,  wtoi  ihe  rules  of  language 
use  in  experimental  conditions  were  e:^laii^  to  diiidr^  (so  that  they 
understood  that  ^ the  saite  question'  was  'the  same  question'  and  not  an 
indirect  speech  act>  as  it  typically  is  ^^leh  the  saqe  question  is  re- 
peated by  an  adult  to  a  child) ;  significant  hurrfcers  of  dhiidrai  were 

_  _    _      _._.  _  ■__ 

suddenly  able  to  engage  in  cognitive  operations  viiidh  led  then'  to  -die 

logical  solutions  of  Piagetian  tasks. 

Conc^tually,  Piaget's  misjudgnent,  we  how- mder^tand,;  . 
assuming  language  and  thought  were  separated.    For  Pia^iat,  language /re^ 
fleeted  thou<^t,  bat  did  not  affect^  it.    Since  language  was*  a*  fringe  ' 
benefit  6£  thought,  but  -not  an*  integral  part,  ol^  idjin^        whit  aid  how 
one.  used  langmge  (even  with  children  in  research  settings) ,  was  of  ho 
dognitive  consequence.    Language,  for  Piaget,  was  an  output  of  thoiaght, 
ntpt  a  generator  of  the  basic  prbdsess  itself. 

. !  .  ■•  .  .  .    _      '':-'*;••._      :  .        •  ■■ 

^is  ik  not  to  critic^^  tt^  contributions  of  Piagetiahs. 
Piagetian  research  is  thepretically^b^sed  having  its  ^eory  of  learning 
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W{i>licitiy  statjad.    Further,  rather  than  'f6cus  on  proauct,  what  Piaget 

atter[|>tfed' fc  <^  was  look- at  prodess  and^^  ."^    axjnitiiv'gt  opera  involved. 

These, ^re  signifiGdnt  oontrilxitions  t^ida  cha^acteriaet  o\ir. own  ^rk.  > 

■     -  -  -  '.'     '*  i     _  .  ^.  .  - 

V     It  is^.to  suggest,  .however^  -that  Piaget 's  apj^roach  j^  research 
falls  tp  check  asstinnptipnsv  abot^' laffi^guag^^^  aiki  the 

relatir^nship  vteLdh  exists  bQtSdeen  the  two/  v^ich  we  now  sef  as  centiral 
to'  mde!instand±tig*literae^     V^tsK?  (1962,  19'7Q)  helped  xas  4eeyrthat 
thou^t  and  language  transact  ^d  tbgether  become  npre  than  their  in- 

dividual  and  independents  selves.  ^ 

>_    _      /  '     ...  1^    '  _  __  _   _ j_   _  ./ 

k  Assimilation  and  auoonTibdatian  axe  the  Cognitive  universals  which 

V    [  ;.'        --j-l     _    ^  ^_  •    ■  ,  :  '  . 

/Piaget  ..iderrtdfied.    His  developmental  stage  work' evolves  from  a  product 

Effiaiys^  of  diildreh's  thinkiii^  On  tasks  having  little  or  nothing  to  dp 
withiBie  kinds  of  settings,  and  Slinking  "about  objects,  vdth'^vSiich  cluJ.-"  , 
•  d^en  w^e  femiliar.    ^  te^^pT{»r^it  to  this  distinction  in  mind; 

J^_l,^'_'    :r  ' 

one. set  of  labels  references  tinivisrsa^  cognitive  processes;  tiie  other 
set,  :an  analysis  of  E^rticniar ^ttern^  given  particular  conditions. 

acclpt  ^tite;  notd^  that  .<4iiii£ire^  asslinilati     schema  to  language 

setti>ngs  inevitably  get  Altered  as  a  fiiiction  of  thkt  experioice 

.(no;  twS  language  Goatacts  are '  eV^  exactly  alike  and  hence  processing 
omnpt  be  forSiiiaic  or  sinpiy  involve  rote  use  of  assimilative  schCTe), 
and  iejeet  Qie  notion  of  developnental  stages.    Since  our  work  bears 

.  '  '  /  '  '  . 

*.  •  _    ___    ?  ■  •_:      

inteh  -similarity  "<to  Piagetiah  researdi,  some  farther  eS^lahation  of  our 
positlcn  seenB  warranted.  ■ Vv 

>  Built  into  '^she  Piagetian  tasks  is  a  conoeptioh  of  how  Ste 

process  works, :  and  the  key  cognitive  operations  v^dch  are  involved  in 
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that  process,    ^he  assuHption  is  thafi  oogftiHMe.abjj[^ty  is  a  isririE;  ' 
a  'fetate^  which  transoencfe  and  af  fecS  a^^  pgrtioiliarvirista^cx!  of  think 
iftg.    Our  researcJi  deitonstrates  Si^t  e^aperiencs- affect^  the  kinds  and 
quality  of  ..thinking  children  are  ^paBie  of  doing  and  thus  illustrates 
that  thinking  ability,  like  langua^  ability,  is  cpntext  dependent. 
Children  are  at  different^  'cognitive  stages*  gi^^n  their  familiarity 

  ....  _  3  _  '  .      -     .    '        ■  "  ^    -  , 

with  the  aohtext  of  situation.    From  a-  socio-psycJiolingtiistic  view,  ^e 
should  be  able  to  caenonstrate  that  adult  thou^t  in  mfamiliar  settings 
shares  inudi  in  (x>tjcxi  with  child  thou^t  in  sucJi  sitaations,    Wfe  would 
make  tiiis  prediction  if  settings  where  e>?)eriential  badc^iiids  were 

   x:    ;         __  ^  '     _        •  •  • 

similar  oould  be  found.    By  tinet  sane  token  sone  literacy  settings-^-lik'e 

cornputo  literacy— migjit  allow  some  of  today's  children  to  have  a  cog- 

nitiveiy  strategic  advantage  over  adults.  studying  the  diild  and 

tlie  adult/ s  psycholinguistic  flexibility  in  these  settings/ needed 

insist  into  thie  issue  my  be  £X)ssible. 

"  _        Piaget  began  vith  a  set  of  assurrptions  about  the  oognitive  opera 

tions  involved  in  formal  thought  and  designed  a  set  of  artificial  tasks 

whirfi  he  felt  WDUld  rrore  effectively  test  his  theory.    He  made  no  at- 

ternpt  to  watch  language  users  so;.ve  whole  world  problSts  of  personal 

innportanoe.    While  Ills  approach  itay  apjfear  logical  from  a  msthodological 

persp^rtive,  psycholinguistically  it  is  not  without  its  own  set  of  - 

faulty  premises. 

A  research  exanple  might  clarijfy  this  point.    in  varitten 

guage  tSere  are  essentially  a  lot  of  things  to  attend  to.    A  partial  list 

■•  •'  _._'____„        *  '  ^ 

might  include  iiow  oral  language  map^^  onto  written  language ,  how  pteiCTies 
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and  ^aphones  oorre^ond/  how  -langua<^  is  written  and  formatted^  how 
iroguage  s to3crL\a?e  -series  by  oon^text/  how  one  uses  language  to  mean, 
how  language  fuictipns  aacois  various  contexts/  i^w  peroeptual  infoi?- 
matian  i^^d^  into  iahguage^  etc.    if  tasks  ara  designed  to  e^qiore 
any  cne  of  ^these  aspects^  rtiie-govenTed  b^aviors  can  be  identified. 
.Bie  prcblon  is^  of  bourse^  fiiat  one  woiald  never  3aiow  viiether  or  not  . 
the  thing  idehtifi^  realty  operated  liiat  way  or  had  much^  if  any-, 
things  tp  do  vd-th  the  evolution  of  literacy.    It  nay  be  that  vten  all'* 

of  the  offier  Siings  available  and  to  be  attended  to  in  language  were 

-■-     '  -        -----  -  ■--     -         '  -  ■  • 

operating/  Qie  particular' pat.tem  identified  by  the  task  p«les  to 

insi^iificance.  ^  / 

As  a  pcurticular  instance  ^  we  found  that  yomg  children  viien  en- 
gaging in  reading  denmstrate  graphadc  awareness.    Biis  language  system, 
^fcwever,  h^rver  operates  independent  of-  the  other  systems' of  language 
and  alternate  donmmicaticn.^'is^j^dte^^  are  available  in  the  setting. 

Wh^  all  systems  are  permitted,  to  operate  as  th^  do  in  natural  langijage 
settings^  the  amount  of  gr^3heiftLc'  information  needed  is  significantly 
less  than  that  necessary  if  thisj  system  is  presented m  isolation. 
:Bi€h^   too^   the  nature  of  the  linguistic  sign  has  been  changeci'.^  In  the 
experiitfintal  setting        has  at /best  a  partial  sigh;  at  worse,  a  cfos-*^' 
torted  sign.    Since  the  rules  of  langtaage  use  have  changed,  even  vSen 
functional  litei^Ky  tasks  are  selected  fior  e^^Jerim^tal  pur^ses,  the 
cue  ooitplexes  hornaLly  finctioping  as  signs  are  changed.  • 

Ml  this  vis  to'*'say  th^t  both  a  theory  of  leamdjig  and  a  th^ry  > 
of  language  have  itisthodologiqklpjiitplicatiDns  and  in  transaction  lead  us 

/ 
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to  felieve  that  not  all  research  settings  are  of  equal  wo^.    Both  v^t 
is  believed  abDi^t  learning  and  v*iat  is  believed  about  language,  are 
lirportant  in  oonducting  and  assessing  literao^  research. 

'-■  Examining  the  Assunptions  Hnderlyinq  'Raadiness'.    The  notion  of 

•  readiness'  (see  Gesell,  1925,  1940;  Hiigard  &  Bower,  1975;  Biggs,  1982)  , 
is  .closely  related  to  the  notisn-of  '  (teveloptental  stages'.    Both  evolve 
from  a  iraturatidnal,       bio-psycjiologibal,  view  of  learning.    Both  suffer 
frcxn  premises  about  the  nature  of  language  and  thou^t.'    Like  develop- 
'  /lEntal  stages,  •readiness'  isr  a  concept  vdiich  co^iti^^sts  and  behav- 
iorists  alike  have  sipx>rted.    Like  developnefital  stages  it  has  both  a 
coitfe^t  and  prpcsess  diirensioh.  .  ' 

..'From  a  content  perspective  one  must  have  dertaih  information 
before  other  information  can  be  meaningfully  learned.    From  a  process 
perspective  one  must  be  performing  3  certain  w^y  co^itiv^iy  befoire  one 
can  expect  hew  forms  of  cognitive  activity.    What  both  content  and 
process  readiness  positions  share  is  a  oormoi  belief  that  language  is., 
a  p^fectable  absolute.    There  is'  on^  and  only  one.  true  neaning  to  be 
"Stained  from  the  author;  there  is  one  and  only  one  caifefui  route  to  his 
meanihgi    Language  is  a  closed  system.    Ihe  procaessing  order. to  intei^  ' 
pretation  is  fixed.,  .        ^  , 

Ito  concept  has  been  niDre  difficidt  for  the  profession  to  aban^ 
than;  is  the  notion  of  language  as  a  perfectable  absol'fite.    Despite  tores 
of  researdi  showing  that  language  variation,  including  .variation  in  ' 
cx^rrprehension  and  oomprehendir^  are  e'>$3ected  events,  ttie  notion  persists. 
Sinbe  wi|jt  one  brings  4id  the  process  affecirts  what  one  gets  put  of  the 
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i         .'■  if- 
process  as  veii  as  Si6  asslSdlative  iirfcages  oie  cai  itake,  -rariei^  and 

openness  is  tije  e^qpectation.    fiSpiicit  in  the  notiSa  of  'readiness*  is 

a  oonoem  ^th  oatooirie.    if  pne^  ^sqDecte  everyone  to  be  Sie  saSe — artive 

at  the  same  meaning,  t^ce  -ffie  same  careful  paSi  to  reocnstruct  that    *  v 

meaning — "Sieri  and  only  "Sien,  is  .readiness  a  Jaiguage  learning  issue. 


►  »    9Pd:  rocxtel  of  langiiage  assumes  sociological  araJ  psychological  var- 

_   _        _  ;  ^       i_   _  _ 

iation;    It  assumes  that  1±ie  same  surface  eaperienfoe  •  for  two  different 

language  users  will  result  in  two  different  ev^ts  and  two  different 

experiehdes^i    Oii*  data  leac^  us  to  believe  that  language  users  attend 

to  that  %^ch  thay  are  personally  .ready  for  and  oo^iitively  able  to  attend. 

Ih^  /  same*  experioioe^  means  different  things  to  language  users  on  dif ffer^ 

ent  occasions.    If  one  can  accept  language  variation  and  vdth  it  variation 

in^what        learned/^  one^  can  ^ipjireciate  a  language  learner's  curren:t 

i  *  ■  . 

achievenents  and  l^guage  ej$)eififenpes  for  what  they  ^currently  are,  not 
what  they  mi^t  be.        '  *  ' 

ihe  criteria  we  hold  for  what  itokes -literacy  ej^rienoe  good  for 

US,  cannot  iDe  used  tb  judge  tlie  value  of  a  literacy  eiSqperience  for*^       -  . 

y  ^  -  _____      _  ■   _  '  t 

another.    This  must  be  <ixie  by  the  lai|fuage  learner  oh  his  or  her  "hM  " 

terms.    Children,  lUse  us,  ge.t  out  of  an  e^q^erienoe  viiat  they  are  per- 

_    \  :  :   _      .  -  4;-  '   -    -_  •  _  -  .  ^  -  - 

'  sonally  reactyv  Spr.    And  this  is  good  ^noii^i.    One  does  ncit  have  to  look 

'  -  \  -     -  - 

at 'every  mount^^in  itv:  the  RDckies  to  ^^>/:eciate  their  majesty  and  grandeur. 

-    ^'V-  '  K    ' .  '     -  '         -  -  '      ".*--•--       '  -  - 
In  literacy!  vtetting  the  appetite  is  J^etter  than  satiating  it.    If  you 

,■••>'  .        'J  ■  '•' 

explore  ev^ry  r>oi0K  and  cranny  df  tjie  Fiockies,  why  ever  the  need  to  .go 

.  _._  "  ._...''  .      _  .  -  'S    '    \         .       -^_       .    _  .         .  .  _  . 

back?    It  is^fesSntially  our  mistrust  of  the  child  as  a  learner,  and  our 
jjSiSqrtderstiSndilig  of  langua^  as  an  opeh,  sign  ^stem  vAuch  has  made  readi- 
ness .t^lef'isai^y^.t^   ekcuse,  and  tlie  theoretical  subterfuge  it  often  is. 


--   — -  _  : 
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A  Passing  Word  oil  'BnBsrqent  Reading'/    It  most  be  noted  iivgass- 
ing  that  the  term  'energent  reading'^  currently  growing  ip  popularity 
>  among  inany  researchers  stisdyLng  the  evolution  of  literacy^  (see  Clay, 
1972,  1975,  .1982;  Holdaw^,  1979;  Sul?fcy,  1981;  Doake,  1979),  CTix)dies 
all  of  the  assumptions  we  have  discussed  for  the  notions  of  readiness 

and  developitEntal  stages.    For  this  reason  no  extended  discussion  of  the 

 \_  __   

term  is  offered.    It,  however,  like  the  teirms  'be*ginning  reading'  and  ^ 
.  'beginning  v?riting'  assimes  tte  prof icient  process  to  be  psycholinguifetic- 
ally  different  frcm  the  process  young  children  engage  in.  Iirplicitly, 

9ie  notion  of  'emergent  reading'  bvys  into  a  position  v*iich  as^urtBs 

 .  _  _      .       I  .  '\  _  _       .        '  "  • 

there  are  no  cxjgnitive  univjarsals  in  larigxaage  proqessihg^,;  The  patterns 

described  are  based  on  changes  in J±ie  sxirf ace  text  cnreiited  during'- reading 

and  writing.    Vfe  find  no  coirpelling  evidence  that  these  changes  are  a 

  _L  1   

^function  of  differing  psycholingiiistic  and  soci([^.^iguistic  pro  \ 

Sone  Qoncluding^S^pijghts.    Uhless  v^e  examine  the  beliefs  and 
asstffiptions  underlying  our  terms  "it  is  difficult  to  insure  yulnerability 
of  pur  beliefs  in  pur  researrii  and'  teaching.    For  these  and"  other  rea^ 
sons  we  believe  Sie  notions  of  'developmental  stages',  'readiness',  and 
tore  liteiy,  'energent  reading'  need  e:>sinination  and  reexamination  by 
the  progression.       ^  ^  ' 

Vfe  are,  o£  course,  not  tiie  only  caies  to  question. thef  conceptual 
u3<ifulness  of  many  of  th^  terms  (King,  1982;  Goodman,  1982).  Graves 
(1982),  for  exaitple,  is  very  fond  of  saying  that  he  was  struck  by  th6 
idiosyncratic  nature  of  the  writing  process.    Rather  than  speak  of  ds- 
velopmental  stages,  he  wishes  to  speak  of  'Sequences'.       •  , 
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\Vhile  We  believe  Graves  may  have  care  tio  Sie  sane  ooq.clusion 
that  we  did — namely,  that  the  a^surrptions  imdiriyijig  the  notion  of  de- 
velojxnental  stages  heed  to  he  qtestic^dr-tiiis  does  not  mean  we  agree 
with  his  current  resolutions.    While  one  can  clearly  see  that  some  pat- 
tern  exists  in  the  .idiild's  name  writing  ability  from  ages  3  to  6,.  for 
exairple  (see  Figure  5),  to  fccus  on  th^  *sequmoes'  is  to  focus  on 
fo23tf  and  not  on  the  cognitive  processes  ty  which  those  forms  cane  to  be. 


Figure  5^    Name  V^Jriting  Across  Ages. 
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lb  say  writing  is  idLbsyncrJ3:^t.i^  ^     ^Ug^st  there  are  no  dLscemible 
cxjgnifcLve  universals  in  the  proees^e^  iiivol^^  in  language  use  and  learn- 
ing.   We  havie  no  evic3enoe  that  th^  ]ci^^  of  ^cisiphs  which  cSiilcJren  ireke 
in  the  face  of ^  literacy  are  quali^ti'^^V  ^-^fe^^t  from  the  kinds  of 
cfecisions  which  adults  make.    The  px<^^^B  cP^\dt^  engage  in  is  not  a 
pseix3Q  form  of  the  real  process;  it:       thai^  P^csess. 

Instructional  1  y,  the  probl^  ^ith  of  theSe  tern^—'cfevelopF 
mental  stages'^  'readiness*  ^ ' 'eme^^^^'*^  i*ead^^'-^is  the  same  problem  we 
have  with  the  term  'scaffolding'.    A't  demeaning  level  the  argu- 

runs:  If  'little  children'  h^Ve  'littt^  tK)ii^ts'  and  attend  to 
cues'  in  written  langviage^  ti^ejfi  st^ruc^^^Ji^ned  environments  need  to 


be  designed  which  recognize  these  ciiiffsr^c?^^  anci  facilitate  literacy 
learning.  In  more  sophisticated  siJ^^fa^  ^tiT^^vire  form,  the  instruct 


tional  assumption  runs:  (jcxrplex  ptx^ce^^^,  J-iJte  Written  language  and 
written  language  leamii^g,  must       si^^llfi^  in  order  to,  be  learned. 

Biis  position,  in  whateveJ^  fo^^  in^^it^bly  leads  to  distorting 

'  _  _  I? 

the  linguistic  context  and,  if  tr-^ils^^^^n^'^t^  are  ri^^t,  the  lin- 
guistic sign.    Furiiier^  the  positiPt^  Jf^ls  tP  ^j^lore,  acknowledge,  or 
appreciate  vtet  the  young  child  ha^  X^^^ed  ^  the  mes^  cn-goings  of 
written  language  use  prior  to  forit^  i^stru^^^ion. 

Wfe  went  into  this  program       i^^^r<^  assuming  the  yotng  cshild 
"had  much  to  teach  us  and  the  prof^ei^^  ^bo^  written  language  and  the 
written  language  learning  process^-    f^^^ne^^-^ly  v)je  believed  the  pro- 
fession v^s  better  served  ty  an  eSattni^^^^ion  ^^  the  basic  asstnrptions 
uidsrlying  a  request  for  studies  v^i^  oaQi^  for  an  examination  of 
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"...  Hew  we  itDve  frtun  simpler  fiorms  of  reading^  sndn  as  letter  recog- 
nition and  souTiding  out  words,  to  a  fuller  tncSBrstanding  of  written 
materials"  (NIE,  undated) ,  than  it  would  have  been  if  we  conducted  re- 
search whicdi  earbedded  these  asstsiptions  in  the  design. 

As  is  evident  we  do^ot  avoid  taking  a  stand  on  what  we  believe 
about  written  language  and  written  language  learning.    By  putting,  our 

beliefs  and  assunptichs  f rc^it and  by  contratsting  them  to  aiLtemative 

 ^  ___   :  .  .   :  .  ■  .  • 

theoretical  positions  avaiia^iLe,  it  behooves  vs  and  the  profession  to 

critically  examine  these  belies,  not  only  philosophically^  l:xit  enfr- 

pirically.    Hie  descrxptAan  whidi  foiiowfs  r^resoits  our  attenpt  to 

lay  out  a  program  of  researrfi  wh^e  such  oCanTOptixal  alternatives  might 

be  freely  ^^lored  ana  examined. 


'  4u 
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1.3    GENERAL  CHARflCIERISTICS  OP  THIS  BESEAPCH  PBOGRm 

Because  of  *the  itethodological  and  conceptual  oontiexts  within 
Which  this  stucfy  took  place  a  research  design  Was  needed  v/hich  all,owi^ 
us  to  explore  these  issues  and  at  the  sane  time  put  our  preferred  theo-^ 
retira^  ex^jlanations  to  the  test.    Conceptual  positions  which  influenced 
the  design  of  this  program  of  research  are  discussed  below.    For  ^ach 
position,  explanations  of  initial  working  h^otheses  are  given  as  well 
as  how  we  designed  the  stuc^  to  test  tliese  beliefs-    Ihe  final  section 
of  this  voluine  will  readdress  each  of  these  positions  sketching  our 
current  thinking  as  a  result  of  this  program  of  research. 


■■  '  .  .47 

o 
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1.3.1  SYSTEJ^  OF  LANOIAGE 


  _       _  _  _       _  * 

If  linguistics  and  sociolinguists  were  r±^,  no  system  of 

language  cxjuld  be  studied  in  isolation  of  the  other  systais  of  language 

Figure  6  presets  our  a^noeptuali^ation  of  language  wh^  we  begai  this 


program  of  research.    Ihis  model  ooni^ives  of  language  as  made  of 
systems  of  language:  semantics  (meaning),  syntax  (grafmar) ,  and  gr^ho^ 

^   

phonemxcs  (letter-somd) .    Language  is  conceived  of  as  a  sphere  with 


Figure  6.    Iflhole  Language  Madel  (Harste  &  Burke,  1977 


An  instance 
of  language 


meaning  6i  iemantics  being  the  core.    In  written  language ''this  neaning 
is  e:^ressed  in  lexicograittrtatical  arrays;  hence,  sheatiiing  this  meaning 
core  is  the  syntactic  system  and  the  graphophonemi5  system  of  language. 
We  assumed  the  focus  of  language  in  use  was  meaning  (semantics)  and  that 


to  operate,  these  outer  systems  must  be  transparent  ,    if  they  beocstie 
opaqt^,  that  is,  if  ihe  iangoage  us^  focused  his  or  her  attentife  on 
tlie  outer  systons,  language  did  hot  vporic.    ffie  dotted  iin^  in  this 
nodal  are  meant  to  suggest  that  all  Estate  are  op^  and  do  not  operate 
independent  of  each  other,    it  is  the  opCTness  of  these  systens  vdrtdi 

i 

fonns  new  subsystens  of  language  like  the  nbrpiCTiic  systan  (orthograEirLc 
patterns  which  sign  meaning),  story  ^anrar  (siTitax  of  serrontic  system; 
i.e.,  the  order  of  semantic  chunks  in  narratives),  and  -ffie  like,  ihe 
v^Kdge  in  the  model  is  meant'  to  suggest  that  any  insteuiee  of  language 
contains  all  three' systems  when. the  focus  of  language  is  on  meaning 
(see  the  selected  writings  of  K.  Qoodmann  in  QdtLlascii,  1982a^  1982b). 

This  model  meant  for  research  purpose  that  if  we  wanted  to' 
study  what  children  knew  about  letter-sound  relationships  prior  to 
coming  to  school,  and  we  did,  such  a  micro-analysis  must  be  done  from 
data  collected  in  situations  where^  all  of  the  systems  were  available 
and  operative.    At  the  start  of  this  sttic^  we  siispected  cdiildren  ac- 
cessed the  semantic  system  of  language  and  that  it  was  this  access  vdiich 
led  to  control  of  the  grajdiophonemic  and  syntactic  i^Stems.    If  such  a 
belief  were  not  tenable^  that  is^  i^  control  of  the  graphoEAxsnemic 
system  were  indeed  prerequisite  to  access-  of  the  reading  or  writing 
processes,  the  child' s  .behavior.  wDuld  force  us  to  abandon-  our  initial 
beLoefs* 
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1.3.2    LWGUME  IN  A  SYS5®d  QF  K^I^WI^ 

m  believed  that  in  ord^  to  address  language,  vie  had  to.^also 
address  the  relationship  ^bats^a^  i^guage  and  thought  rtbre  broadly. 
Alternate  oocnnunication  systCTs  represent  'alternate  literacies'  which 
transact  to  si^^wrt  and  ohrich^any  specific  literacy  (like  written 
;^        language  literacy) .    Ocncfepti&y,,  Fi§ure  7  illustrates  these  notions 

Pi^fure  7.    Cottinunication  Potential  M^del 


e]c.  ^>'^efa^  y  etc       etc   /  etc  / 

^  - —  ,   -^-_-:.^/' 

^^Pdinting^x-Geanetry/^Opcra  /^Writing     Drama  ' 


^      -  ...-^        ft€try   >' Reading ^P^k^^  / 

_  ✓  -  ✓         —   .'^  /    I  /  I  ^ 


 T^"- V  1/ 

ART         I^IATH       MUSIC  yumUfiGE^  DRfiMA  /  i    /   7  ^ 
Meoning  /  [A/ 

v^fcore system, ^|WcOMMUNlCATIOI^  POTENTIAL'S  /  \  /\ 

Syntax         I  P&5f>ectiy<> !  Base  10.  i    scale     |  grammar  imovernent  i  .  , 
I  space       I     t**.     ,  ,         •     IrelationshinI  j 

bigo   -        I     color     I  numerals      notes    \   letters    i     form  ' 
VsKitte.      ,     line      |              {              |    sounds   I  I 
L  1  a  ,  [   ' 


(     ty  suggesting  that  the  sum  of  what  we  as  individuals;  or  as  a  society 
"know  across  alternate  dDimunication  gyitente  institutes  a  ' cormniiieation 
.  Fotoitial'  of  which  language  is  but  one  ^stem.    Figure  7  suggests  that 
what  ties  the  humanities  is  a  oonrcai  semaitic  or  'nEaning  system.    Figure  7 

5U  ^  - 
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is  not  meant  to  suggest  tha^  ail  6f  v^eh  is  krowi  is  equally  access- 
ible; to  a  'particular  oormiunication  system,  buS^  rather  th^  the  sum  of 
v*iat  is  k^mx  across  coiiminication  systons  CCTistitutes  a  neaning  po- 
toitial.    By  this  vi&f,  society,  and  the  sctbol  curricula  .which  that 
society- creates  to  further  its  enc3s,  ought  to  be  concerned  with  e55>and- 

ing-  contnunication  pbtaitial  ratiier  than  systematically  shutting  off 

 .     .  _  _       _        _         .  t>.  ■  •  .  ' 

certain  forms'  of  expression  throu*^  bver^enthasizihg  scire- aM  neglect- 
ing otJier  of  the  hunenities  (see  Eisner',  -1982) . 

We  suspected,  when  we  went  into  this  study,  that  strong  syStans 
for  tiie  child  (like  art)  could  si^jport  weaker  systerrs  (like  vnritten 
ianguage^^.  .^fe  tiierefc     wanted  natural  settings  vtere  alteniative 
cx^iTmanicatipn  systems  were  an  available  part  of  the  event,    if  stch 
-QOTtronisa^pn  systems -were-iTot— used  by^  tho  languac 


available,  mt  facilitative,  but  rather  detracted  from  successful 
reading  and  writing,  such  data  would  force  us  to  abancton  our  initial 
nb<tel  and  "the  beliefs  which  it  entailed.    :  ' 
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1.3.3    READING  AND  WRITING  IN  A  SYS&i  OF  LANC3UAGE 

Carolyn  L.  Burke  has  attenpted  to  c^ture.some  of  the  essential 
•notidhs  of  our  thinking  underiyir^  the  reiationsMps  of  reading  and 
,  writing  in  a  system  of  language  in  a  noSi  she^  oi titled  "Die  Linguistic 
Data  Bool  (Harste,  Burke, <^  Pfoodwar^   1981).    ihe  ceitral  notions  ^ch 
^e  attenpts  to  |x>rtray  iii-  Pigiire  -8  are; 

^^^an^y^g^/  us^  iearn  f rtin  a:  laiiguage  oiobm^  a 
coTimn  pdol  lingiiistic  dat^  v^iich  caii'i^  drawn  \jpon  in  a 
sidaseguBnt  language  enoomter; 

(2)  er^^anguage  ;enc33mters  provide  dkta  for  written  language 
encounters  and  yiqe  versa;  ^ 

(3)  Growth  in  a  given  e^r^sion  of  language  inust  be  sd^  as  a 
moiti-imgual  event;  in  reading  for  exaorple/heari^  a  set  ^ 
of  Erections  read,  encjcwltering  written  language  with  - 

.     otiiCTs,  listening  to  a'  bdcik,  talking  about  a  newspaper 

ar  ticie  ^  or  attempting  to  write  your"  om.  story/  all  ^import 
growth  and  developnent  in  literacy.        f'.  / 


Figure  8.    Hie  Linguistic  Data  Pbol 


—Reading  Encounter 
-Writing  Encounter 


-Speaking  Encounter 
-Listening  Encounter 


Reading^  EhcQuptef 
Writing  Encbunter 


peaking  Encounter 
Listening  Encounter 


Reading  Encounter- 
Wrillng  Encounter - 


Spcakriig  Hhcounter  - 
Listening  Encounter - 


VJhile  she  is  not  t£e  only  one  to  conoeptualize  language  in  this 
wayjf^lpffett,  1968;  Smth,  1980;-;:^^  the  iinportance . 

of  this  conceptualization  is  that  it  poses  a  parallel  developrent  of  the 
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language  arts^    As  such  it  seriotisly  challenges  ejctsting  notions  ^rela- 
tiVe  to  the  suprenacy  of  oral  language  .^n  , the  (Seveiofirent  of  v^itten 
language  (typically^  listening  is  assumed  ih  preoede  speaking,  speaking' 
to  precede  reading,  reading  to  precede  writing)  • 

Oral  language  priiwary  notions  ,  curr&itly  .undergird  most 
formal  language  ptograrrts  in  this  country*  rnodel  in  Figure  8  is  not 

meant  to  suggest  that  all  of  the  e3<press ions  of  language  are  ; the  saire, 

only  that  language  shares  raich  in  coiuion  across  expressions.  This 

 ^   __  ■  __       .'  _ 

being,  the  case,  one  strategy  which  initiate^aiS  well  as  seasoned  langiaage 

tasers  can  and  do  use,  is  birLldihg  on  availahie  strengths  they  have  in 

other  expressions.  '  ,  .  . 

Ihis  constraint  meant  that  we  wanted  a  variety  of  sitiaations 

where  alternate  expressions  of  language  -were  involved  v*iich  might 

 .  _  1   '     _      _    '       ...      _  _  _  '       .  _'  _  _  >j_ 

si^)ort  readily  -and-wrirting^-activ^  in  vSiidh  we  might 'examine "  ' 

the  3cinc3s  of  psychological  processes  whidj  thesj$  contexts  provided.  If 

there  vere  no  psycholinguistic  or  socioliriguistic  processing  advantages, 

across  settings  whirfi  allowed  a  rfiiLtitude  o^  language  modes  as  d|^sed 

to  settings  vSiicft  fbcused.Qn  a  single  mode,  s^uch  data  would  be'  taken 

as  hot  lending  dredence  to  tfiis  workincf  hypotitesis.  ^ 
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'    )  1.3.4 


GGMCN  LfiNSIASE  SETEENGS 


Because  we  suspected  that  reading,  writing,  and  reasoning  are 
not  iTDrK)iiQuc,  skills  (that  is,  w^'  Suspected; ,a  child's  reading  abili- 
ties,  writing  abilitieB,  and  thinking  abilities  vary  as  a  function  of 

4  -  '  ■  ■ 

_  '  ■  4         ■  \ 

^^eriaice) ,  w^ted  a  s^ies  of  oatrnon  settings  which  permitted  a 
variety  of  ^try  and  exit  points  for  language  us^^'  of  varying  badk- 
grounds.  .  ^  "t-if. 

For  purposed  ^l^^ur  initial  studio,  the  series  of  settings  we 
ejected  to  study  our  iiifbtnonts  xh.  were:  (i)read4:r^  print  ootmon  to  ^ 

  _•   _   __   \   __  /_   _   _^_»_  _ 

their  enviroraierit:;   (2)  writir^  tlietr  naine  and  anything  else  th^  wished 
to  write;   (3)  drawing  a  picture  of  thoTeelves  end  /^ighin^  their  naite; 
^  (^)  dictating  a  laiiguage  e:^)eriehce  story  and  reading,  and  ierea^ng  it;  . 
'  (5)  reading  a  book; ,  {6T  v^itihg  a^  a  story;  and  (7) -writir^ 

and  reading  a  personal  letter.         *  ' 

:  t^&iile  'c^Ll  children  in  our  i^ciety  might  have' some  experience 

with  these  dbntexts' of;  literacy,  ^e  assuned  background  experieice  v^uld 
vary.    Assuming  that  reading*  and  writi^  ari^' e^^rienoes  in  their  own  . 
ri^t,  we  clLso  wanted  to  see  eadi  child  perform  in  similar  writing-  and 
reading  settings  oil  a  nunber  of  odcasicHis.  ^No  criterion  level  of  aooep- 
table  perfornence  was '  set  as  our  interest  was _ih  seeing  vAiat  strategfies 


children  used  in  solving -pronleiTis  v*iich  involved  the  use  of  written 
^  language.    While  which  setting  to  select  w|ls  a  major  issue,  it  was  de- 
cided that  any  setting  vAiich  peradttec^opiln-enald,  whole  langioagfe-  usage 
v/as  acceptable.    We  did- not  then,  nor  do  vy^e  ncxv,  ^believe  the  settings 
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we  selected  to  be  the  ic3eal  set  of  situations  in  vghich  to  observe  ypung 
childrai  in  literacy.-  ' 

' '  . .  •  :   ^  •  * 

A  bxgger  issue  revolved  atotaid  >*iether  or  not  th^e  settings 

vrould  be  perqeived  as  functional  to  the  child.  :3y-thou^  each  setting  > 

involved  reading 'and  writing,  i^ether  the  child  would  perdeivfe  reading 

^and  writing  as  a  self-selected  functional  vdiicie  to  solve  that  probl^ 

or  whether  they  would  simply  engage  in  reading  and  rariting  activities 
>  _    •  _  _  _    .  _  ■         .  ,  • 

'  to^  please  tis  was  a  critical  oonoerzi.    lb  partially  atterrpt  to  solve 

problem  we  built  into  several  of  the  settings  vihat  we  perceived  as 

rt^resenting'a  more  functional  heed  for  the  uSe  written  language,  in 

onfe  setting^  for  exan^ile,  the  ciiild  received  a  letter  frcm  a  research 

assistant  whom  he  or  she  had  gotten  to  know.    On  the  day  v*iich  the  research 

^assistant  was  absent,  ,the  child  reoei^^d  a  letter  frcm  him  or  her  and 

was  asked  to  read  this  letter  and  respond  bacSc  in  writing:    •     ' ' 
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1.3.5    THE  CHILD  AS  INPOET^T 


. Since  our  intenest  in. this  program  of  research  was  in  discovering 
v*iat  cxjnstruction.  processes  were  involved  in  literacy  and  literacy  learh- 
ing,  the  2x>le  we  as  researcters  played*  during  data  collectidn  .and  a^ 
sis  was  an  issue  of  oonoeptual  md  methodDlogic^  iiT|X)rtance^  Ihe  posi- 
tion We  took  was  that  our  role  should  be  one  which  pemitted  children     r  ' 
to  be  our  linguistic  infoimants.    Vfe  did  not  wislj  to  pusti  the^'child 
throu^  our*  qaesticnlhg*' into  a  state  of  cognitive  cUssbnance ,  a  pipce--!y.  ; 
dure  v*iich  would  necessitate  our  taking  ownership  of  the  proceass  away 
frcan  the, child.    \^  were,  father,  interested  in  vE^t.^roblCTB  the<child^  • 
might  perceive  and  what  strategies,  he  or  she  would  use  to  circumvent  or 
solve  tho^jparoblar^ .    Sais  meant  a  iow^ke^yed  role,  taking, our  cues  from 
the  lahgt^^'usef  during  data  collection.    Ml  questions 'vAiich  the  chil- 
dren had,  and  all  prbbietB  vMch  th^  idmtified,  were  toarned  back  to 
tifion  to  solve.    Often  this* meant  that  assuranoe  must  be  given  so  that 


diildren  would  dontinue  their  involvement  in  the  literacy  setting.  The 
role  >?e  Selected,  thai,  vas  one  of  simport  ratter  than  intllrvention. 
'We'  attenpted  to  maintain  this  role  across  ail  data  collection  settings. 

insretrospect  tifiis  decision  was  at  best  a  COTpromise.    In  natural 
language  settings  outside  of-  schboi  and  resear^  setting,  childr^  do 
interact  and  discuss  things  with  adults  and  otfier^  who  share  a  literacy  '  .- 
experience.  ^  Such  interaictions  are  not  outside  the  process,  but  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  event.    VJhile  sudi  interactions  c3o  affect  the  evoit  and 
even  diange  its  direction >  this  too  is  natural. 
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From  watching  our  behavior  on  videotap&^  we  can  new  say  our  rion- 
in\A3^1venTept  affected  the  event  as  much  as,  but  in  different  ways  than, 
did  our  inu^lvenent.    While  wss  now  accept  this  as  true',  we  ^lieve,  over 
the  long  haul,  our.  policy  of  -  alLowing  the  child  to  follow  his^of  her 
own  lead,  rather  than  burs,  was  a  good  one.    While  children  didn't  aLwey 
address  the- issue  we  thought  most  connpelling  to  address  from  our  per- 
spective, what  they  did  address  proved  more>,  interesting  and  mor^  in- 
sightful.  .  .  *  :  ' 

Wfe  also  believed  a  position  of^stpporfc  rather  than  intervention 
within  the  course  of  the  literacy  event  woxold  allow  for  more  consistent 
data  to  be  collected  and  facilitate  ^generalizing'our  findings..    Over  , 
time,  however,  w$  liave  begun  to  reoonoeiv^^  this  issx:ii  too.    vSiat  con- 
sistency in  a  researdi  setting  aiiows  is  oongistency  in  dajta.  When 
process  and  product  literacy  analyses  are  done,  sudi  consistency  only 
misguid^ly  appears  iirportant.    Witlx>ut  va#iati6n  in  research  settings 
within  and  across  language  uScts,  one  can  never  be  sure  ^^t  Sie  pat- 
terns one  sees  a^e  a  true  part  of  Qie  prbcaess,  or  ah  artifact  of  the 
research  ta^,  getting,  or  res^rdS  prddedures  \ased.    EveS  sdcdi<rtSiijgSr 
we  now  woijld.  argue,  as  how  young  children  handi^  cohesion,  are  best 
studied  in  individual  settings,  as  the  ability  to  write  cohesive  texts  is 
not  a  monolitiiic  skill  but  a  fmcticn  of  the  task,  se-Ettng,  experi^ce 
of  theManguage  user,  and  other  transactions  in'  language  use.  Built 
/into  a  sto^  of  cohesion  in  cftildjceh's  stories,  for  exanple,  ace  aspects 
vrfiich  assure  that  any  cohdusiohs  reached  are  extremely  limited  and  not  ' 
generaiizable  to  Sie  process  one  is  si^jpoisedly^  studying  broader' 
-Context. 
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VBien  research  is  designed  to  stixiy  the  processes  involved  in 
liteiacy  and  literacy  learning,  a  variet^^of  contrastive  settings  are 
one  way.  to  insure  that  any  processes  identified  are  indeed  involved  in, 
^arid  applicable  to,  literacy  and' literacy  learMng  inoxe' generally.  It 
is  only  under  such  conditions  that  we  can  be  comfortable  that  the  pat- 
terns  or  configurations  we  identified  are  inde^  redl  and  not  a  function 
bf  a  particiiLar  task  or.  other  constraint  operating  in  the  settihg.  IsJor 


does  such  a  procedure  diininish  the  value  of  any  particular  set  of  data. 
If  a  particular  constraint  is  c^^erating  in  a  particular  way,  such  pat- 
terns are  in  themselves  iitportant  to  understand.    Withoiit  the  stuc^  of 
tiiJjs  pheiionendn  in  contrastive  settings,  however,  such  configurations 
cannot  be  identified.    Equally  irrportant,  frcm  this  perspective,  the 
original  irepdrt,  bailed  on- one:  consistent  set  of  data,  does  hot  in-  " 
crease  its  ^eneralizability,  but  rather,  because  it  represoits  a  half- 
truth,  decreases  it*. 

fJD  pattern  we  discuss  in  the  2?eport  which  follows  occurred  in  one 
and  only  one  setting.    In  fact,  it  was  because  of  th^  constraints  we 

operatirg-  in  our  original  videotape  data  that  folldw-tp  studies 
were  conducted  tJ^^sure  ourselves  that  the  patterns  we  had  identified 
v^re  re-cxi^nirring  patterns  in  literacy  and  not  artifacts  of  the  particu- 
lar fesear^  contexts  we  had  created/   For  each  of  the  perspectives  we 
take  in  the  main  body  of  the  report,  how  this  phenomenon  manifests  it- 
self across  tillage  settings  will  iDe  discussed. 

Our  position  that  the  child  should  be  the  research  informant 
also  ^d  iitpliqations  for  data  analysis.    Father  than  examine  any  data 
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-  with  a  ptBoonoeived  or  existing  analytic  system,  our  first  step  was  to 

-  ■-     -      -  -    -      ^      _  - _  ..  _  _  _  ^ 

watch  all  videotapes  and  note  things  of  interest  and  patterns  in  the 

data  which  we  saw  as  evolving.    This  does  not  inean  that  adfrcategories 

we  developed  were  uiique  only  to  us,  rai±er  it  ineans  that-  some  of  the 

■     ■  -      -  .       -   -  - 

patterns  we  saw   were  patterns  other  researchers  had  also  c*served. 
In  these  instances  their  taxcnoitiic  categories  were  used.    Various .  rnem- 
bers  of  the  reseacch  team  were  assigned  the  task  of  watching  the  video- 
tapes and  studying  our  other  collection?  of  data  for  purposes  of  iden- 
tifying patterns  which  they  thought  interesting  and  iirportant.  Once 
an  initial  set  of  categories  evolved  fran  the  data,'  the  entire  researdi 
team  rewatchfed  all  tapes  for  purposes' of  generating  new  categories,  as 
well  as  having  patterns  already  identified  clarified.  / 

'  When  taxonomies  were  used  for  coding  data,  categories  were 
developai  and  enough  exanpls  of  the  phenomena  identifie^  so  that  coders 
trained  on  the  instrument  could  do  so  with  an  interrat^^ reliability 
of  ,.80  or  better.    IMtil  such  reliability  was  established,  the  pro- 
cedures of  adding  exanples  to  categories  was  continued.    In  retrospect 
a  s tody  of  the  research  team's  interactions  (taring  ;tliese  data  analysis 
and  cbdin§  session^  would  have  proved-  very  interscting  and  meritorious 
of  a  study  in  its  own  -rilfet,  as  we  are  convinced  research  serves  its 
own  informant  ipie.    In  this  sense,  the  taxcsnomis  we  developed  for 
'analyzing  data  were  seen  as  heuristic  devices  to  e3<plore  both  our  and 
our  infonrant's  thinking.    Ihere  is  no  attempt  in  this  report  to  ea^lore 
ail  of  the  anMyses  we  -perf&i\£5^o^'^^ioX3S  ^portions  o£*'the  data  we 
ooliected  over  the  course  of  this,  researtii  program.  ,  Our  decisipn  in 
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v^t  txD  report  was  to  select  tliose  patterns  and  analyses  which  we  be- 
"lieved  proved  particularly  valuable  for  ext^dihg  currait  rations  of 
literacy  and  literacy  learnii^g. 

At  this  point  it  seen^  appropriate  to  say  that  preestabj-ished 
factors  which  st^^posedly  affect  literacy,  such  as  socioeconomic  status, 
which  we  could  ngt  see  as  a  pattern  in  our  dat^,\;ere  not  st\2ied.  lb 
correlate  these  factors  against  patterh3  identified  by  other  criteria, 
is  to  take  an  essentially  an ti theoretical  st^ee.    The  reader  is  re- 
ferred back  to  Figure  5.    Anyone  being  able  to  identify  responses  by 
the  sbc^Loeoonatnic  status  of  th^e  ciiildren's  parents,  or  on  the  basis 
of  the  race  of  the  inforitiant>  is  asked  to  contact  us  imnediately  as 
we  havQ  been  unable  to  identify  any  reoccurring  processing  patterns 
which  fall  out  along  these  factors.    The  nodel  of  literacy  we  propos^, 
ttierefore,  does  not  inclix3e  these  as  useful  constructs  for  the  study 
of  literacy  and  literacy  learning.    Unl^s  such  constructs  have  a  viable 
base  in  theory,  one  must  seriously  ask  why  hair  color,  shoe  size,  or 
.other  theoretically  unrelated  concepts  are  not  aiso  studied^    lb  the 
extent  that  socioeconomic  status,  race  and  sex  are  viable  constructs 
for  the  study  of  lite^racy  in.  schooling,  but  not  before  sfctooling,  the 
key  theoiTetical  'variables  a^-e  not  these,  but  other  more  s.ignaf  icarit 
attiti^es  and  interaction  patterns.    lb  focus  on  these  factors  diverts, 
rather  than  illuminate. 

Once  a  pattern  had  been  identified  in  the  data,  existing  liter- 

    _   __/       _  :        .  . 

ature  was  revis^ad  to  see  if  others  had  ob^^erved  tiiis  phenomenon. 
Whenever  possible' existing  tefms.  from  sociolinguistics,  psycholin^uistics. 
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semiotics^  linguistids  and  related  fields  were  used  to  label  thd  pattern 
identified.    If  no  such  term  was  available,  or  if  the  use  of  a  pazrticulaf 
term  did  more  to^  confuse  thari  clari^^  a  new  term  was  .  created.  Bie- 
origin  of  all  such  terms  and  their  definitions  is  referenced  in  tA  body 
of  the  report  which  follows.  ' 
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i.3.6    STODffiS  eQNSTiTtrrSJS  IKES  FKXm^  OF  i^SS^Oi 

*•  •  * 

Based  on  a  stiady  of  early  readers  in  kmdergarten  (Wbodward, 
1977)  and  observations  of  pifeschcxDi  and  fit^  grade  dassroGms  (Harste 
&  Burke,  1977) ,  we  began  this  progrsffu  of  research  assuming  that  what 
the  yomg  child  fcew  about  reading'  and  writing  prior  to  first  grade  far 
e»!»gded  v*iat  teachers  and  beginrtfeig  readir^  and  waiting  programs 
assumed.    Now  after  six  years  of*  research  and  inwlveitieht  in  a  wide 
variety  of  study,  we  realize       were  riot  optimistic  enough.  Children 
kxx3w  much  more  than  any  of  us  have  ever  dared  to  imagine.  • 

in  the  sunnier  of  1977  we  received  funding  in  the  fom  of  a 
Eioffit  Research  Grant  to'study  a  rahdcxn  saitple'of  twenty  3,  4,  5,  and 
e-year-  old  childreiiMn  Blcxamington,  Indiana.    These  children  represent 
a  saitple  of  middle*  to  i$>per^class  v*iite  children.    The  purpose  of  this 
study  was  to  identify  vdiat  literacy  and  literacy  learning  looked  like 
under,  what  was  ooonsidered,  given  the  literature:,  ideal  conditions.  ^ 
Since  then  we  have  found  that  the  circumstances  of  one's  birth  is  a 
poor  basis  on  which  to  predict  the  evql^tion  of  literacy.    Given  the 
fact  that  some  upper  class  children  have  a  yery  pbor  literacy  learning 

environment,  while  some  lower  class  children  have  very  r^ich  literacy 

-   _  _    _  _  ^  . 

learning  environments,  the  best  criterion  to  use  is  observaticn,  as  you 

hand  the  child:   (1)  a  paper  and  pencil  and  allow  them  to  write;  and 

(2)  a  book  and  ask  than  to  read.  ^ 

r        -  ^  ^  _ 

Throughout  the  surtmer  of  1977  we  vrorked  out  task  settir^  and 
administraliori  as  well  as  videotape  data  collection  procedures-*  Our 
first  stuc^  involved  children  in  4  research  settings:   (1)  reading 
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envijx«nirenit^  print;  (2)  dictating  a  lan^^i  i^^iaic^  story  and  read-: 
ing  and  rereading  it;  (3)  writing  their  name  and  ai^rthing  else  that  they 
dould  write;  iand  (4)  drawing; ^  seir-portrait  airi  v^itihg  their  nante.'  • 
It^s  from  these  initial  aininistration  ej^jerienees  tfiat  we  decided 
LI  videotape  data  iraast  be  csDllected  using  two  renote  control  caraer^^ 
so  as  to  reduoe  the  numbers  of  individuals  present  at  Sie  data  collet 
ticn  site  and  insure  the  dbiiection  of  usiable  videotape  data.  Ttiis 
policy  we  have  followed  f aitiifully,  with  Virginia  Wbc)dward  collecting 
viaso  data  in  6ie  homes  of  twD  children  vsfio  noved  during  her  longitudanai 
study.    It  was  also  during  this  period  that  «e  Prided  going  to  the 
children,  rather  than  than  oatnirg  to  us,'  was  an  iinportant  part  of  data 
oollection  and  would  do  iiiu^  to  reduce  th^  anxiety  that  sons  of  the 
'children  we  studied  in  1977  seemed  to  disjiay.    As  a  result  of  this 
decision,  in  subseq^Sit  videotj^  studies  we  not  only  met  with  the 
childrai  prior  to  actually  attenpting  to  collect  data,  but  physically 
traifepor*ed  two  remote  con^i  camera  units  and  a  blender  to  the  sites 
involved. 

In  the  spring  of  1978,  Dr.  Woodward  received  funding  ;£rom  thp 
ffational  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  to  follow  the  3-year  olds  in 
our  Bloomington  studj^  over  a  three  year  ^iod  collecting  data  on  our' 
tasks  at  regular  6-month  intervals.    Since  our  previous  stu^  assumed 
the  3-year  olds  we  studied  WDuld  look  iiie  the  4-year  olds  we  studied  ■ 
if  we  oould  stufy  them  one  year  later,,  and  so  on,  this  stu<^  was  spe-  ' 
cif ically  designed  to  chedc  the  viability  of  thi^  assuiption.    In  the 
oourse  of  this  study,  we  came  to  understand,  however,  that  with  prior 
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ej^rieioe  in  a  language  setting,  tfie  literacy  potentials  of  that  set-  : 
ting  drastiqaiiy  diange  fbr  the  language  user, 

in  1979  and  1980  vge  rfeceiy6$  fmding  from  the  National  Institute 
of  Education  for  a  study  of  a  random  saitple  of  3,  4,  5,  an^  6-year  old 
inner  city,  Biacdc  and  l^ite  cdiildren  coming  from  lower  and  middle  socio- 
economic circumstances^  ba^aiivon  parental  inoome,  parental  educational 
level  ^d  residehtiai  area;    In  this  stu^,  convicted  in  iSdianapolis , 
Indiana,  additional  story  and  letter  writing  settings  were  added  to  the 
research  design^^r  purposes  of  es^iorihg  story  wf iting  across  setting 
and  the  stability  of  certain  patterns  across  a  larger  variety  of 
oontexts,  * 

In  each  of  these  sttidies  all  data  were'  viBeot^ed  foi>>3^arp0se§  v  . 
of  data  analysis.    Ihis  decision  ^)ibved  invaix^jfe  as  rtallowed  us  *  * 
to  gD  through  our  data  on  a  number  of  opcasiohs  to  look  fll^aBterns 
which  we  only  later  came  to  appreciate.    All  data  in  the 
were  collected  from  children  in  individual  setting^  sj 
period.  '  :  ^ 


•  .  _      ....        ...  .  \  \. 

EXiring  the  1976^1981  period  we  and  several  qf.  the 

-  -  -      -  * 

dents  at  our  institution  conducted  longitixiLnal  case'stiJii^^^ 

children.;  These  studio  included  Lynn  Rhodes'  sttd^^ot 

'■'  .  ■  _       ^  .    .       .        '-   - 

Kara,  from  ages  3-5;  mr^ia  Baghban's  study  of  her  daught^,  '^^^k^^^^ 

...  _  ..   _, '^T^^ 

from  ages  2-5;  Mary  Hill's  i^tudy  of  Alison,  Erica,  and  M&gan  frcxri  ages  - 
3-6;  and  our  stucfy  of  ^isoh  fron  ages  3-8.    Ciese  childrer^epres^tt 
an  v^per^iidiie  class  sanple  of  children  corning  from  horres  \i^ere  iit- 
erac^^  vas  a  highly  val\jed  activity.    Our  decision  to  study  this  population 
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as  intoitly  as       did  was  based  on  a  belief  that  we  Iiad  to  have  some 
notion  of  what  was  possible  in  the  naine  of  literacy  learmng  before 
schooling  if -we  were  to  be  able  to  judge  the  quality  of  the'^  experiences 
of  ;children  oonttng  frcm  alternate  and  sij^^posedly  less  fortunate  environs. 

Frran  these  initial  studies  patterns  were  identified  in  our  data. 
Dttt-ihg  the  1979-82  period  we  encouraged  graduates,  students/  visiting 
scholars,  and  teachers  whom  we  came  in  odjitact  with  to  oondiart  their 
own  chiid-^-infontBnt  research  and  curricular  sttdies.    These  studio 


were  oandueted  in  homes,  schools,  clinics,  and  other  settings  to^see  if 
patterns  and  oonstrtK^s  idi^tified  ware  viable  explanations  of  literaci^ 
and  ,literacy  learning.    Because  several  6 f  the  graduate  students  and 
teachers  we  contacted  were  involved  in  ^p^cial  ^ucation  prograns  and 
in  inultiii^tural  settin  fexas.  New  Mejp:cx),  Hawaii,  and  Alaslca, 

these  foirew--i:5>  studies  also  provided  us  a  fiegdiming  oppbrtmity  to 
explore  the  viability  of  the  constructs  we  f^d  idehtif|ed  for  discus- 
sing literacy  arrong  special  populations^ 

It  was  from,  these  fbllow^tp 

»  —  __     . .  .      ._  __ 
value  <Sf  functional  lapgioage  sett 

reading  and  writing  dai^a.  Subseque 

to  set  situations,  i^i  have  involved 

'writing  to  a  groi^)  of  first  jjraders 

when  not  set  up,  have  4J^TOlved  eithe 

children  naturally^roduoe  over  the 

vation  of  other  self- selected  literacly. 

During,  the  1977-1982  peri^: 

l^ad  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
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•'  "■■  '      '  •     ...  " 

v^^ek  Bor  a  3-year  period;  (2)  anoth^  menfcer  of  our  research  team*  be^ 
cause  of  her  faculty  position,  had  an'  OEportunity  to  influence  what 
happened  oarriculariy  at  tiie  liiiversity-sponsored  preschool  pr<::>grami(^^ 

'_   "  '    •  '  . 

(3)  a  third  manber  d±rect©3s. a,  special  surtrner  reatjing  and  writir^  program 
for  elem^tary  aged  chiidren,  'Because  of  these' of^rtunities,  curricu-  • 
lar  studies  were  conducted  to  determine  how  .tfte  inplghts  from  our  ini-,  * 
*tial  s'tudieas  int©  literacy  and  literacy  learning  mi^t  translate  into 
instructional  practice.    Daring  this  sane  tine  perio^^  one  of  the  cur^  ^ 
rerit  graduate  students  at  our  ins^titution,  Heidi  stills,         giverr  -the  • 


oppbrioanity  to  set  \jp,.  conduct,  and  work  as  a  iang\ja^  arts  coor-      .  ; 
dinktbr,  and  resource  teacher  in  a  preschcxDl  Head  Start,  program  in  ' 
Michigan.    Bie  advances  in  literacy  which  occurred  among  this  popullticsn* 
over  a  three-year  program  will  form  the  basis  of  her: dissertation. . 

During  this  same  period  several  mother  doctoral  students  at 
our  institution  picked  up  on. key  pattei^  and  oorkrepts  which  we  iden- 
tified in  our  stucfy  to  e^lore  the  viabili^  of  Qi^e  patterns  and 
constructs  at  other  ages  and  with  o'd^  populations.    Because  their 
research  inevitably  proceeded  faster  than  oui^,  the^^  often  encSed 
pushing  our"  thinking  as  mjffii  as  we*  theirs*    Further,  because  w^^^f^i: 
to  these  stulLes  and  consider  them  IS  integral  part  of  this  program  of 
research,  ^specially  prepared  reports  on  seme  of'th^  studies  v*iich 
have  not  alrea^  been, published  in.  an  alternate  form  are  included  in  . 
a  fir^  section  of  this  volume.  >^  . 


'  0^  Page  6b 

■  • '  ■  ->-'  '    r  •'.  .."  < 

2.0    THE  ^t3pG  CHHiD  ftS  WlSiER-FEaEER:°  PATIETO«S  IN 

Bnsa^ISCIPLlNAFY  PERSPEXTUVE- .  — -  . 

*   ■■ '  .  '  • 

~       .    -  _     _  '   _  t  •  .         -i  .  • 

:       Goodman  (1980)  argues  that  the  stuti/  of  reading  has  becone  multi- 
disciplinary'  rather  than  interdisciplinary.    E^^  making  this  distirK^tion^ 
Goodnen  calls  attention  k>  the^  fact  .that  vSile  a  nurrber  of  disciplines 
'are  involvfejd  in  studying  the  reading  process,  eadi  does  so  from  its  own 
.  perd^tive  using  its  own  methodDlogies.    He^r'Saiis  for  "bridging  the 
g^  in  reading"  via  interdisciplinary  Work  whidi  integrate  and  re-  ^ 
spects  irultiple  perspectives.  ^ 

While^e  focus  of  Gbodtnan's  remarks  is  on^e  status  of  reading 
research,  his  ar^urrent  is  equally  applieabld  to  recent' work  iji  writing.. 
.    Ihis^  section  will  identify  and  describe  vriit  we  perceivie  tb  be  key  con- 
oepts  in  understanding  literacy  and  ^literacy  learning.    Eic^t  aJ!)ncepts 
are  identified:  organization^  intentfohality,  gmeratibn,  risk,  social 
action,  cr>ntext^,  text,  and  demDnst^ration.     Uiese  labels  serve  an  or- 
ganizational f motion  for  the  patterns  We  fiDmd  in  5iiidren*i  writing^ 
across  oior  program  of  researdi.    Once  we  identified  a  pattern  in  our 
data  we  searched  the  literature  in^readi^     writing,  and  related  fields, 
to  identify  how^otiiers  had  talked,  about 'this  pher|)iTenon  aijd  vs*iat  specif- 
icaliy  their  discussions  and  our  observations  n^Jit  to  understandlhg 
literacy  and  literacy  leaning.  ^  ^  ^  . 

Ihe  sections  v^*lich  fellow  eadi  contain  tsto  parts.    Using  pro-- 
<;toaDl  materials.  Part  One  identifi^  and  establi^es  what  we  see  as 

significant  patterns  emerging  from  aur^'data  and  vhy  we  view  thm  as  siich. 
^  t»art  IWo  trades  tiie  significanoe  of  these  patterns  oonoeptually  for 

'I  ■  :■■  ... 
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puj^&es  of  rethoWciiig  literacy  via-  S  revieiw^  Qf  pertinent  research  and 
inore  incfepth  analysis  of  selected  protooblsv,  &  Sis  process  c^jpookin 
'at  the  young  chil^  as  reader  and  viriter,  typical  data  -and  tjpicai  data 
analysis  procedures  used  in  our  progrsm  of  rgsearch  mil  be  presented. 
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'    -  -   

2.i  '  ORS^IZATION 


2.1.1    QRjSM^IZATION:  IHE  YOUNG  CHILD  AS  INFORMANT 


'By  'organization'  we  refer  to  patterns  in  children's  reading  and" 
.  writing  behaviors  which  seemingly  inflect  /  in  their  genesis,  a  conmcn 

set  of  (Sogni^ive  processing  decisionB^  the  part  of  the  language  user 
.   and  learner.    When  asked  to  write ,  for  e^^irple ,  we  f omd  yoiaig  children 

make  markings  which  reSect  the  writtm  iSiguage  of  their  culture. 

interpret  these  cJata  to^^^fen  that  the  i^cfiolinguistic  processes  in 
,  written  leuiguage  use  arad  learning  are  sociologically  rooted.  Ihse 

data  si:ppbrt*  the  noti^S -that  yomg,  clfildr^  are  .writtS  language  users 

arid  learners  long  be fonral  instrxietion  arid  9iat  they  acQg^iy 


attend  to  written  laifguagfe;  iri  short,  there- is  literacy  befcfre  schoolirig 

-  -  - -  ^  -  

•  -DoLJny  a  4-y  ear  old  "from  the  ^^M^^  States; 

writes  in  lo^aonventioriat  sarip^^$ing  a' 

^  '■■^ej^ies  Qf  '  wavy  J,i&e8%   Each  linS^;^  hrltien  ^ 

jf$^  Dawn  dreaies.'q  page  of  , 

'  };:6yjd^  top  o  f  her  page* 


iftiiishing  -^^wftf  bottorrB'^of/her  page. 


['  from  ^audio  Arabiay^ . ' 
/zl  script  usin^.':^ -^i^^..  ^■ 
fti^ite  curlicu^  fp'jm^^ii^^,^^'  ' 


Ardbze  and  in  Arabic :  is^j^ 


f  '^hGD^^  you  do  -^n  Engli.sKt^ri'^ 
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•  ^Ai^j*  a  ^W^ar  P^d  from  Israel y  vrtnts-^  • 

■  first  Hght'to-le:ft,   then  Veft- to -right, 
using  a  series  of  recta^Ular  and  iri-. 

■  cmgUlar  shxzpe^  to  create  his  ..story,     ..'  • 
which  his  grandmother  says,        .  . 
looks  like  Hebrew,  but  it's  not  J*  Her 
concern  because  he  sometimes  Wz*ites 

::         ''backwards"  sounds  like  the  concerns  of 
many  parents  and  teachers  in  the  U.S.,. 
with  the  difference  being  that  left- to-' 
■  right  is  ''backwards''  in  Hebrew-,  and  right- 
to-left  "backwards"  in  English.  / 

.\  \  .  ^ 

We  also  found  that  pognitively  particular  cJecisions  made  for  ^ 
writing  are  organized  and  orchestrated  beyond  lan'guajp  to  inclixie'  and 
affect  ass^Blative  sti;^ctiartes^ across  varioui' systems. 


♦  Nathan,  age  5,.  Z4qes  a^^  linear,  wavy  lirfe 
forjA^ting  but  a-  circular,  more  ^ 
glo^ily  central  set  of ■  markings  for  art. 

•  Shannon-,  age  3,  or'^hj^^^^ther-  hand,  does  , 
just  the  opposite,  usa-ftg  a  sez*ies  of 
tizieariy  organized  circle^  for  writing-,    .^y  . 
but  a  series  vf  up-and-down  J^ines* 
centrally  positioned  for  art,  - 

ilervy,  age  5,   like  Shannon,  uses  a  •  ' 

series  of  linearly  organized  circles 
for  writing,^  but  a  series  of  embedded 
circles  and  straight  tines  to  pZacehqld 
his  self-portrait.   '  v  .) 

«  ^-  -  .'  ■    .  . 

-  Pat'ty,  age  3,   like' Nathdnr,  uses  a  Series 
of  dense  up-and-down  strokes  ^io  placehotd  ■ 
her  nanie_  and  a  series  of  open,  mre''^r-  -  .*  _ . 
cular,  forms  to  placehold  her  self- 
portrait.  ^  ,  -  v  Z^" 

Lqtrice,':'age  3,   like  both  Nathan  andiPatty, 
uses  a  sejb  of  dense  wavy  -  l^ines/io  place- 
hold  h&v  name.     Her /art  is  more  centrally 
positioned  on  th^^. page  'and  is /■created  using'',  f 
,ja  bro^^^iJ>^^rculdr ^  . 

Elena,  ^age  2,  ^when  aske^^  to  wx*ite  her  name  I  fj;^^ 
giggles._and  creates'  a  wavy^.  linear  line,  4^ 
When  askot^  to  .di*aw  a  picture  of  herself, 
:Elena  once  again  giggles  But  now  makes  a  - 
eeric^  -of  c^en,  much  ,  larger,  cirdtular 


Art 


Nathan  ' 
'Shaijqon 
Jerry  ' 


Patty; 
£.a  trice 


*  'iff 
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Ihe  organizational  decisions  which'  children  ii^e  in^vritirtg  are- 

itrongly  Influehced  by  the  written  fom  of  their'  naire.  Given'infonrB-' 

eon  as  to  what  features  of  the  naue  ihe  cB.ld  is  or  has  at€ended  to 

(see  below) ,  adults  in  this  society  have  litttlg^pr  no  difficulty  iden'- 

  -  >.        -  ■    '  '    '  .  - -  i       ■   ■  -  "    ■  4 

ttfying  other  writing  samples  which  wete  ^eatSd  fcy  'a  particular  child 

ev^  if  we  ver|!  to  present  such  sanples  r^^n^.    .  ,  / 

•'W"      ,  *a.  ■  ..'.^  ■         .-     ■/  ■ 


i0  ' 


4 


"a 


J 


r  (7        ^  ?^  r 


M  ■ 
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By  tJie  start  of  first  grac3e  tlie  surface  texts  vgfiich  children 


create  in€lu(^  a  wide 


^^iety  of  organizational  structures  vSiich  clearly 


xtBxk  its  genre  to  liter^t^  adult  msmbers  of  the  cSiild's  interoretive 


aoimuiity.    >?hen  the  organisational  structures  v^ich -children  use  are 

.  ^  •  -  '  •  r 

also  ^oiiid  in:.'the  surface  texts  created  by  successful  readers  and 

■  _ .  -_   ^_  < 

writers  in- the  chiid's  interpret;ive  'ooninunity^  we  ^assume  the  child's 

use  of  these  structures .  reflects  intentionality  and  a  real  a|p|ss  to  - 

literacy:.^    Further,  we  assume,  iji^use ''9rganizational  structures' 

function  as  'signifying  structures'^    By' 'si^ifying  structures'  we 

in^an^'text  'feature^s  whicfi  are  p^^ceived  as  ^  signs  by  numbers  of  an 

djitejcpreti^e^txDi^^  By  studying  how  and  when  marbers  of  an  .inter^ 

'  • ,      "  •  •  • ;..        "      •  .''  _       '   ^  _  _  ^ 

pretive  pcmnanity  use  such  features  and  vrfiat  they  make  of  them,  in-^ 
si^t  into  the  psydholingui^tic  and  socio-linguistic    processes  in- 


volved  in  iiteraey.  ^d.  literacy  learning  is  assuned. 

*      .  -   -      ,      -     -•^     -  -  ^ 

•  Stephttniey.  in  d  'E-day  peviod  the  simver  prior  to  entranae  into 
.    first  grad^  preated  a  birthday  ti^-^  a  map-^^  letter^  and  a 
s_to_ry.    Adult,  members  of  her  interpretive  community  have  no 
difficulty  identifying  j^Ki&h  document  is  which  as  ftmciion  and- 
context  ^jare  'clearly  sighed  in  the  .surface  i&xis  of  each  docwnent.' 
Ste^Ktmie-s  decisions  as  to  w.hieh  information^  to  "eapliciity 
"  inctixde  and  expZicitiy  exclude ^  how  to  allocate  such  information 
to  art  as'  opposed  [to' wiH ting as  well  as  haw,  one  syntactically 
and  ^mqnti^atly  formats  ^and  organi'zes  various  texts^  cVosely 
parallel  writing  decisions  made  in  the  adult  communii^y  for  t-jxts 
of  thes'B  types ^  -  w    .  »  , 


BIR1HDAY  LIST 
>felisa 

Laura  Guests 


lic-Tac-I^ 
(G^me  Bo  Be 

^ite  Cake 
Balloons 


LETIER 
Dear  Mcm  - 

I; 

hcp^  you 
ojiTTe  back?" 
Love 


7  k, 


(Note: 
Stephanie 
(Soorated.  her 
paper  to  look 
like 

stationery. ) 
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mP_  FOR 
BIRTHCS^ 

GET  TOCHER 


Door  to 
oone  in 


dad  arid  im 
was  swinging 

(Note:  Quite 
different 
functlpns  for 
art  in  s-&ry 
as^oppos^  to 
letter  and 


Rohin^  in  a  o'he.  week  pex*iod  prior  to  first  grade ^  wrote  several  notes^ 
a  Btpry^  and  a  tetter.    Each  of 'these  documents  is  readily  ..iden- 
tifiable as  to  g^eni^  *and''W^ects^^  attention  and  understanding 
af^key  signifying  \t7%ictt^^  whiakin<xrk  the  surface  texts  which  adult 
yers  of  ike-  i zit erpre tl^flP^^^fSf^ftity ■ ' c r^a±B  for  various  contexts. 


-Pat^ 
in_  ±he^ 
itcifeiing* 

in  ny  €^ 
room 


9 


STORY  ■ 
Hie  World's 
.  dog 
Una  .  _ 
any  my  friends 
dog  Ruty 
are  very  nice 
c^ogs .  One  d^y 
a  little  girl 
fell  in  thea> 
water.  Ruby  and 
Tina  saved  her. 
The  end. 


Greatest 
Dog 


G^olyn  ' 
you         '  ^ 
are 

a  ' 

nice 

fferson/ 

Ft)  .  (begin-* 
-ning,  of 
.  si^a-  . 


LETIER 


Dear  Dad 

E  love  you.  Is  the 

cSat  okay?  The  puppies 

already  have  tJ^oir- 

eyes  open.  Tin^ 

had  7  puppies .  Grandne '  s 

pcppies  are  1  month 

old.  Willy  ^aid 

Hi.        rrom  painted 

my  room.    We  got 

an  apple  tree. 

Oops,  it's  a  pear  tree. 

Marcie  said  Hi. 

I  went  to  see 

Gulliverand  The 

Qreat  Muppet 

Caper .  Love  Robin . 
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-     ___  .    .  T 

^  fte  structural  variations  in  thB  oral  responses  which  even 

ciiildren  as  yomg  as.S-yeai^  old  give,  when  presented  alt^ate  written 

docume^ta  and  asked  to  read,  suggest  that  attending  to  the  salient 

signifying  structures  in  various  written  texts  is  a  key  element  in 

written -language  ieammg.  s^iAttention  to  tfiese  features  has  obviously, 

)     given  what  the  6-year  old  already  knows,  provicfed  the  child  a  basis 

for  making  predictions  and  testing  hypotheses  about  how  written  Ian- 

;  ;   - 

guage  and  oral  language  differ  as  well  as  hew  written  language  operates 
*    in  ya^iotB  settiS^..-  v^:  ^  ' 

•  (3t(^inx^^^^^  responses  when  asked  to  read 

V(iriou^:lt^m3^M^^  ''-Don^'t  know,,  BlggSj  Ronald 

MaDonalM^i^_G^  Chef.       mien  writing  a 

lmgudi^9i^^fl^  "It^s  a  horn.  It's 


a.basebd^^^^i^^_piis  zs'm^  dhodr^km. strain.     It  blows  up." 
When  aske'^^'j^i^^^^  from  Linda,,  a  re- 

search as  so '(^t^'i^^^  "Linda,  Linda, 


search  assodg^t^'idri  ^^^  read,  "Lii 

LatHce,  age.  3,  gave'^'We'^foil'owz^  responses  in  reading  ■ 

environmehtal  print,   "A  thing,  A  cup.  Eggs,  A  cup.  Toothbrush-, 
A  Burger  King  cup."    The  oral  language  she  used  in  dictating 
a  story  is  structured,  di  reflecting  her  understanding  ^ 

^at  a  differing  se.t  of  signifying  structures  operates  in  the  ^ 
'-^^^^ten  language  of  stories  as  apposed  to  enviiAmmental  print: 
'im^poon..  ,  v4  spoon,  to  eat.     There  's  a  string.  '  You  'put  it  < 
round  your  neck  like  this.  "    Wh^  asked  to  read  a  tetter  she  ' 
received,  Latrice's  response  refteats  an  alternate  set  of 
predictions  about  how  wriiien  longwage  would  be  organized  in  a' 
letter  setting,   "Linda.     My  like  it. 

Nathan,  age  5^    gave   the  following  types  of ■  responses  to  vdirtous 
pieces  of  environmental  print:  "Don't  know.  Eggs,  MdDonal<ifs^^^,  -  ' 
Coke,  .Toothpaste,  Burger  Chef^^   The  siructure  of  thesa.  re$ponseB 
clearly  indicates  his  understanding  of  how  enviYonmentat  ' pm^nt  is 
orga}iiF.^d..and  what  it  is  one  j^k^itends  to  when  reading  envirqiVJ^V'tal 
print.     When  asked  to  die taJbe^t  language  experience  story  ^c^i^^^  '  ^  * 
transcription,  Nathan  (Rotated,  "Put.  the  key  in  car,"  basfn§^mt^_:..  ..r 
oml  responsa.on  his  physiqal  activity  at  the  time  of  dictationW'. 
Rather  than  dictate,   "I  put  the  key  in  fihe  car,"'  Nathan' s  text 
does  reflect  a  slight  shift  in  psychological  stance  and  a  pr^-^^^,  • 
diction  on'  the  part  of  Nathan  that  the  organizational  princtptfi' '  'f 
here  are  quite  different  than  those,  used  in  responding  to  ertdihon- 
meiTtal  pnnt.    •    •  >  .  .  • 
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Oiildren's  ^semantic  decisions  in  responding  tb  print  and  in 

careating       extended  siirfaoe  text  show  oondBms  for  unity  and  Sie  use 

t  "  * 

of  ^strategies  ^imon  to  their  interpretive  aoirmonity- 

DuJuliany  nge  3j  was  asked  to  read  what  he 

had  written  (&a*i~ng  iminterrupied  writing, 
\  His  response^  reflects  use  of  a  basi'o  propo- 
\  eitional  form  which  gets  repeated  formur- 
.  Vaically ,^to  p;K>du^  m  eitenjded  text.  The 

se^rrumtia  fieZd  oH^B.  which^alt  entries  in' 

his  sur^face  text  cohere  is  J  family  members': 

"Me-:,  (md  my  daddy ^  and  my  grandma^   that  's 

niy  /grandddddyy  that  's  boy—hoy-^   that^s  my 

grandma^   that's  Ricky:,   that's  ^6-0  Eioky.  " 

•  DcDj)n^  age  4^  .selecied  a  paint  brushy  a  toy  ^ 
elisphantj'  and  a  cqr  to  use  in  thinking  up 
and  telling  a  story  for  dictation.     Given  this  array  of  divergent 
i^tems  she  manages  to  (^eate  a  unified  text  by  thinking  of  a  context 
in  which  such  diversity^nAght  be^  in  a  unified  manner  (a 
shopping  trip)  and  uses  ""^^repeaied  prepositional  structure  to  further 
build  a  unified  surface  t^xt:  "I'm  going  to  buy  aJbobk  of  Hngle  bells, 
I'm  going  to  buy  a  paini/brm^'     I'm  going  to  buy  an  elephants.  'I'm 
going  to  buy  a  car,  "  ' 

•  Sally:,^age  5^  ^ignores  the  items  she  selected  for  use  in  telling  her  > 
story  and  belies  instead  upon  a  story  structure  she^ evidently  has 
abstracted_out  ^of  past  story  encoimters:  "Once  upon,  a  time  there 

Was  a  little y girl  and,  she  was  seventeen.    And  she  rided  a  car.  And 
she  saw  a  stai  ^ 


•  Alcmna^  age  B^  s~elected_a  Play  School  persbn^  a  toy  car^  and  a  i 
elephant  {pltich.  she  calls  a  '^'et')  with  which  to  tell  her  story. 
^        The  unity  she  creates  through  a  variety  of  syntactic  forms  reflects 
herysophisticated  tcnderstanding  of  Cohesion  and  her  ability  '  to 
orchestrate  such  factors  given  the  constraints  on  story  writing  this 
setping  posed:  '" People _  walk..    Cars  drive.  _   People  drive  cars  too. 
People  live  in  houses.'    The  pets  live  in  houses  too.  " 

The  range  of  decisions  children  .mak^  in  an  attarpt  to.  captmre 

in  writing  what  ftey  perceive  as  key  conceptual  and  tDerceptual  features- 

of  their  world  are  not  unlike  the  problems  and  decisions  which  the 

originators  of  our  language  not  only  faced  but  had  to  solve. 
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';,-ChqTviny  ^agel^',.  when  asked  to  write  any- 
tHih^  he  i^ished  to  write  made  three  dense 
sets  <>-f:^rkingsl  using  an  Vtp-and-down 
sprqke  for  each.     When  asked  to^redd. 
what  he  had  writteir^  Charvih  ready  _  \ 
pointing  /to  each  blob  in  right-to-^left        ,  ..^  . 
sequence y  '*^tree,  bear,  dogy  '[..thus' 
demonstrating  a  sense ^wordnes's  using  a  '  ' 
one  concept  per  one  mark  rule,  '  - 

•  Lteay  age  dy  was  asked  to  w^iie  her  namk, 
i  '^.^..^^4       ^ing  a  seri-es  of  five  '  I' s.  ] 
When  asked  to  read  what  she  had'-written, 
Lisa  pointed  to  the  -  firs  t  I  and  said, 
then  pointing  to  the  second  1,  she  said, 
'^narrie'';_  the  third,   "2s the  fourth, 
''Li''-;   the  fifth,.,  "sa".     Lisa's  "!4ij  name  is 
Lisa"  response  demonstrates,  her  'active 
testing  of  the  hypothesis  that  oral 
o^to  written  language, 
following  a  one  mark  per  one  syllable 
rule.     Lisa's  decision  t-o  use  I'/s  as 
opposad  to__  some.othei*  mccpking  is  no  doubt 
influenced  by  the  physical  form,  of  her 
written  name  and  demonstrates  _the_  orches- 
trated complexity  of  the  child's  hypothesis,. 
testing  in  writing.  ' 

•  Michael,  age  .4,  wrote  his  name  using  a  set 
of  very  intricate  letter-like  shapes. 

When  asked  to  write  anything^else  he  wished 
^ _^^P^y  Michael  moved  to  a  new  spot  on 
,   his  paper  and  made  another  linear  sequencer 
of  similar  shapes.     Finishing  this  set,  4., 
he  moved  to  yet  a  third  spot  and  repeated.  , 
the  process.     White  each  set  of  markings. 
placeheld_  a  (2g^3pi'' for  Michael,  much  as  it 
did  for^  0Tarvini  /flchaet  has  attended  to 
the  fac^  that  our  writing  system  is  made  up 

•  bf  letters  and  'is  actively  exploring  how 
such  a  system  might  work. 

•  Micheite;  age  4,  was  asked  to  write  her  name 
and  .any  thing  else  she  could  write.  Using 
English  letter  forms,  Michelle  wrote  her 
name  M^Y  upside .  down  J-A-E.  '  Underneath. 

&   vnis  she  wrote  her.  father '_s  name.  Jay, 
W^A^^.^^^^d..'^*'^^   upside  down  Jr^M-  Under- 
neath \her  Jay  she  wrote  her  Wither 'a  namc,^ 

•  Nancy,  _  spelling  it  fj-A-N-N.     In  'rereading  '  • 
what  she  wrote,  Michelle  ready   "Michelle,  , 
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Jail:,  Nancy-^^'  pause  dy  _  and  then^  snatching 
the  pehy  di*ew  a  _  circZe  avound  the  3  names 
and  annoimcedy  ^^Now  that  says  Morrison^  " 
which  was  in  this  instance  the  farrrily^s  -r/ 
las  t  name 

Ericay  a^e  4-^  wrote  a  letter  to.  Hugh  s~i>gning 
the  envelope  H-U-E,  _  Thinking  these  letters^ 
had  to  be  kept  together^  Erica  solved  the 
problem  by-  dr<Mj)ing  a  circle  '  arjpund  them  to 
mark  their  wordness. 


Moray  dge^^y  was,  very  conscious  o  f  wordness. 
Her  decision  was  to  write  in^  Hit -form  /  * 
producing  a^text  consisting  of  3  -columns. 


Matty  age  .7,  was  asked  to  write  a  st 
He  elected  to  write  a  rendition  of -The' 
Three  Little  Pigs  instead  of  creating  an 
entirely  ne^  story.     Matt  wrote  multiple* 
words  on  a\line'bui  meticulously  drew 
squared  which  he  blackened  in  to  separate 
each  of  his  Word  ^units.  • 
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Sara^  age  Sj  began  her  text  with  the  tradi- 
Uonal  ''Once^  Upon  A  Time^^  which  she  wrote 
as  a  single  h)ord  (WASUPOMTIfd).  Since 
semanticczlly  i^pnce  upon  a  time''  signs  a 
fictional  text  to  readers -^^ Scwa' s  decision 
h'ere  reflects  the  active  testing  of  the 
hypothesis  that  language  is  written  in 
conceptual  units. 


•  Jennifer^  Hanee-y^Dofvidy  Aaliya^  Ariel^ 
Hedzueny^and  Saul-y  all  age  9y  wrote 
Thcmk^^u  as  one  word  (TEAmYOU)  in  an 
xmedited  s~et  of  Thank^ypu- letters  they  were 
.asked  to.  write  by th^i^y4^th  grade ^  teacher 
1x>_the  rj^searcherq.  for^'i^aqing  conie  into 
t^i^  room  to  Work  iHt^  t^m  on^  writing. 

^ 'S'iB^re  '  !Z7zanS:  You '  operates,  (zs  a  single 
_^".^?P?^^  wity   their  deots ion  is  not  an 
Tmreasonabte  one  and  nicely  demonstrates 

Problems  younger  children  face  are 
not  imique  to  that  age  level. 

•  Mikey  cige  4y  wrote  his  name  quite  conven-  . 
iionally  spelling  it  M-I-K-E.     VJken  asked 
to  write  anything  else^  he  could  write y 
ffike  wrote  a' series  of  letV^r-like  forms 
which  he  embellished  to  look  like  the  con- 
cepts being  placeheld.     [Owl 'y  for  exampl^^ 
began  with  an  A  and  was  embellished  with 

a  be^^gnd  feet.     Mike's  final'  text  ^looked 
much  J^e  thosi  created       the  America)^ 
IndiahSy  and  like  such  texts y  served  a 
memorability  and  retrievability  function 
that  Mke's  earlier  writing  did  not 
possess. 


Ihe  organxzationai  decisions  which  ch 


c3ent)nstrate 


in 


spelling  refiecj:  a  senaitivii^,  ooncern,  and  atterrpt  to  orc±iestrate  the 
multiple  brganizationai  structures  and  principles  on  which  our  written 
systems  are  based.      -  - 
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•  Jasoh-y  dge  7^  said  the  character  in  %is''' 

story  ''tried  again,''  a  concept,  which  he 

placehe  Id  by  spe  I  ling-,  it  ■CS-ii^I^D'^A^g-E-N. 

In  reading  hiB  i^xt^  .hiB  C-^H^B^I^D^A-G^IS--?] 
-momentarily  stopped  him^  a  problem  he 

resolved  by  attending  to  the  mining' Jze 

was  trying  _  to  convey  at  this  P^^^^^ri . -the  • 

story.     Thinking  'his _  Spellings  w30^j^  ■ 

least  a  part  of  why_he  .couldn'  t  irmrediately 

retrieve  his  text^  he  decided  to  fix  it 

ip  by  crossing  out  his  first  spelling  and 

correcting  it._  _  The  result  of  this  new 

effort  was  C-H'^B-I^D^A-G-E^f^^  the  exact 

same  'spelling  as  his  original  effort.  _  This  single  spelling  dempn- 

syrates  Jason's  at terrpts  to  orchestrate  his  intuitive  understand^ 

ings  of  the  English  orthographic  systerft.     He  attempts  to  write  the  \ 
way  it  means  C' tried  again'  being  perceived  ^as  a  single  concept) j  .he 
maps  soimds  to  grapheme^  (/t/  and  /ch/  arp  farmed  orally  by  the  ' 
^  tongue  being  q.t  the  s'ame-point/in  the  mouth  at  the  time  of  articu--. 

lation);  he  represents  sounds  by  thieir  letter  name  i/i/  sound  at 
.  the  end  of  'try  ');  he  placeholds:  syllables  in  oral  language  with  ' 
a  single  or-  double_  grapheme;  and  he  'uses  tlie  knowledge  he  has  . 
gained  from  reading  to  visually  gei  the  word  to  look  right.  Even 
the  mJbt  phonetic  of  spellings  are  written  in  letter  forms  available'' 
only  to  the  -child  through  reading,     notice  thap  Jason's  distribution^ 
of  vowels  reflects  the  English  pat t^m^  but  that  ti  was  his  concern  ^ 
fov.^  the  appearance ^of  the^word  visually  which  triggered  his  revision. 
If  is  important  to'' note  that  Jcason's  understandings  are  not  random^ 
but  rule- governed-:,  3o  ^much  so,,  ^^that  in  rethinking  and  rew~riti*ng  the 
'vdea  'try  again'  h'e  i^s  led  to  the  same  conclusions. 

*  Kamri-^  jage  6^^  wrote  a  story  in  which  the 
words  their  and  bun^^ing  occurred.  In  writing 
the  i  r ^  Kanvni  wro  te  T-H^   th  en  pa  use  d^  ■  pro  - 
nounced  the  word^  and  wrote_  A-I-R.  She 
wrote  burijincf  by  sounding  it  out  and  re- 
ferring back  iq  hi^spe  I  ling  of  '4:k~e4^- 
when  ^she  ..r^ealized^t  contained  the  same 
internal  siz^rf.     The  result  was  B  -h  A-Z-H  ' 
^  ^'-^-^•.J'^^         behavior  demonstrate s[ 
not  only  fer  dBep  understanding  of  how 
oral  lahgimge  is  mqpped  onto  written-     •  . 
language,  :in  Englis^^^^  buty  like  Jason:, ,  the- 
value  and  role  visual  memory  plays  in  the 

process,     kammi's  assumption  that  hojJ  her  solutions  to  problems  posed 
^in  the  past  were^ailable  as  data  which  she  could  use  in  solving  a 
nezJ  spelling,  reflects  her  access  to  this  strategy  and  is  one  decision 
whvch  the  znventors  of  our  orthographic  system  dlearli^  operated  onl 
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•  Rebeacaj,  age  6^  wrbte  when,  spetting  it 

__In  producing  this-  spelling 

•  RebeoQa  first  audihly  said  ''when''  and  /'w}y^ 
'thus  _aitempwng  to  assooiate  the  word  to 
others _  she  Knew.     Since  the  word  'kohy  "  \ 

.  says^the  letter  name  "y'*^  Rebecca  writes- 
.       as  the  -fi:?st  sound.     Having  ^one'  this-- 
-far  she  _  audibly  a^gain  sdys  "when"  and  ■ 
iJHtes  H-E'll  to  finish  hev  spelling  for 
:this  word.     Having  kolved  this  spetting 
once^  whenever/  she  needs  the  word  again 
in  her  text  sljte  refers  back  to  this 
spelling        ^sinply  copies  it. 

'  ^^ffj>  o.g~e  6jwrites  theMj)ord  ■  •. 
haus^,  spelling  it  H-O-S'as 
he  sounds  .if  t  out.^    Once:_  com- 
^  pie  ted  he  Ipauses-^  r&looks 
at  his  ep^Zling  and  reflects^ 
"I [It  ^^pi  there _  is  a  silent 
E  on  tjiejend  of  that  word!"  : 
adding  ,cm  E  so  _his___final 
spelling  is.  H-O-S-E.     -  ■ 
^~e  ff/s  /behavior  here/  clearly 
shows  that  he  is  operating 
on  hii  or  someone  else's'  -r' 
rulesi  whichy  while  he^, finds 
them j unpredictably^  are-^  _  - 
nonejtheless ^   to  be  expected 
in  English  orthography^  ^ 
Lat^rj.  in  the  same  text^  ^ 
f^^lf  J^^^^^  ol-oudj  spelts 
ing  K-L-D  as  he  ' sounds  'it- 
oziti'    He  then  pausts^  re/ 
cts  audibty^   "I'll  bet 
re  is  a  silent  L  on  t^e 
nd  of  thfit  word^'i'cmd  adds 
final  •  L  (K^L-^D-L). 


t  

*  ^Atison-y  age  4^^        _  __     ^ 

-  /  hxid  written' and  was  told  by  her  j^ther 
I  that  if  she  wished  to  remember  her  sikfries 
she'd  have^  to  write  them  down.     Taki]fgi  out 
<^ _3_^i_^^__of  paper  she  wrote  like  letirer$  of 
her  name,  in  random' order  going  le ft- to- 
right  and  top"  tb-^bottom^   thus  filling  her 
page  with  A 's^   L's^  I[s,,  S's-^  O'sy  and 
N's.     In  the  weeks  that  followed-^  when- 
ever iihe  wanted  to  read  her  story-^  she 
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would  get  out  her  sheet  of  paper  and  faithfully  read  her  story, 
foreat^n0^  ^t_w^thJma^^ne  ddauraffyT    In  addition  to  hccoing  ' 
demonstrated  wr  undevstanding  of  hoU  writing  works,  misor^dlso 
^onsi^ated^phat^he  knew  that  wHt ten  language  was  corded 
Ca    l^'T      ^^-^r^et^ers  which  wer^  simply  repeated  irCvaHous 
orders  to  produce  text.  .  -  • 

•    -    ■      •  •      .  ■• 

•  M<^in,  age  p  in  r^e-^on^^      to'  various  pieces  of  enUronmntal  , 
rS^fSf  responded  by  giving  generic  labels^ 

mr  f^^^K  "^^^^^  relate/ concepts  ( "ipothbrush"  for  ' 
Cresti     U.S^  Arrr^"_f^r  U.S.  Mail ),  attri>butes  ("Hot"  for  mnamints)- 
-^ctvor^  descriptions  ("Stop"  for  a  Stop  sign,  "Eat  it"^r 

f,^fl>  br^d  nm^s  ("McDonald^ s",  ^  "Lego" ^  situation 
d^or^ptzor^  ("cup^[  for  Weru^'s,.  "A  box  with  sugar  in  it"  for 
Jell-oJ  and  assoczations  ( "Rul}ber-^d"  for  Band-Aid)  In  So 
^zng  his  response^  like  98%  of  .all  reading  responses  of  children 

4i        and  f -years  old,  fe\l  Uthin  the  s erratic  field  and 
deczszon  matrzx  owr  society  uses  in  labeling 4 enoironrmntaZ  print, 
z.e      gens^c  labels  jCotton  Balls),  Elated  concepts  (Mars  for 

^r^.  ^r^^N?**^^"*^^-^^-^-^^^^"*^-  factional  descHptions  " 
(Mop  &  Glo),\  br^and  nai7les  (Johnson  &  Johnson),  siiuatio-kil  de- 
sj:rzptzons  (7-11  Grocery  Stores)-,  and  associative  chaining  (S.O  S 
Soap  P^d^d^fhe  importance  of  these  datayis  that  they  illustrat^ 
1ri  -'^^1sSS&'  organizational  system  is  and  how  attentive  and 
^'^_^^9e^ggK^h^^en  dre  in  ■understanding  the  mles  which 
Sr/S^r^^^''''         •  ""^^^  language  settings  wUh  wUch  they 
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Given  these  observations  about  orgBnizational-  patterns  iii  the 
readij^  and  writing  d^ta  we.  ooilecteS,  :tl^  foilqwj.ng  section  traces  ' 
^the  significance  of  these  patterns  for  purpo^s^pf  rethinking  iieeracy 
a^J^view  of  pertinent' research  &d  a  itore' 'in-depth  analysis  of  ^ 
selected  protooDls.    Specifically  we  will 'attenpt  to  apply  an^  relate 
recent  theoretical  research,  -  typically  conducted  with  much  older 
/language  users,  to  our  findings  for  purpose?  of ' synthesizing  and  up-  " 
dat^g  our  undefstanding  of  the  psydiolihguistic  and  sociol^nguisti^ 
procaesses  dn^^lved  ixi^iteracy  and  literacy  learning.     ■  • 
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As  if  to  cJemonstrate  tliat  there  is  nothing  so  practicd:  as 

theDry,  one  of  the  major  oontributions  of  oo^itive  psycSologists  has 

been  schena  tiieory  and  its  daronstrated  applicabiiity  to  %ide3rstanding 

■psycholinguistic  processes  in  iiteracy  (Neissef ,  1976,"  Smith,  1978; 

_  •  !  »    '  ^ 

Spijno,  1977;  Adams  &  QdU ins/ 1978;.  Runelhart  &  Ortony,  1977;  Artcfersbn, 

_____  ^-  /, 

Reynold,  Schallert  &  Goetz,  1977)  .    Bijere  is  ppesoitly  no  single  ac- 

oepted  statement  of  scShema  theory,  though  the  broad  outline  ii^  fairly 
well  defined.    Generally,  scheima  tiieorists  are  interested  in  how  the  ' 
mind  prooesses,  stores,  and  re  tribes  input."  'ftfere  are- several  theo- 
reticians and  researchers  in  the  area  whose  positions  arfe  generally 
simi  '  ir  but  specifically  different  (iSfeisser,  1976;  Rumelhart  &  Or&«1^> 
1977;  Spiro,  1977>-  Bobrow^s  Norman,  1975;' Minsky ,  1975;  Shank  ^^fellson 
1977)  .  .  , 

Schema-  theorists  populate  that  1±ie  human  memory  sys^i^ri^is  nade 
up  of  interacting  knowledge  stru^ctupes  called  schema.-  Neisser  (19'76)  ' 
defines  a  schema  this  way:  v  '  . 

A  schema  Is^^hat  pbortibn  of  the  entirg  perceptual  cycle  which 
_^is  internal  to^^J^perceiver,  irbdifiable  by  ej^perioice,  and  some- 
'  yTCw  specific,  to  what  is  being  perceived.    The  schema  accepts 

knfbnnation  as  it  beccines  Available  at  sianpbry  surfaced  and  is 
'  changed  by  that  infiorination;  it  directs  irDvements  and  exploratory 
activities. that  make  more  info rrration  available,  Ir/  which  it  is 
further 'modified.     (p.  54)  -     -  - 

Put  siitply,  schema  theory  posits  Hie  mind  as  a  highly  conplex 

set  of  cognitive  structures^  which  govern  not  only  perceptioh^^W:  also 

(TOiipreli^sion.    V^ereas  earlier  theo^BHj^^^sparated  perception 


oognition,  schema  theory  joih&i.thGWKIfm^  igoved  the 

x»?nguage  user  center  stage.  .        ,  -  f 
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-  Froin  the  perspeq^ve^of  sch^ir^  theory,.  ^readLhg  cx>nprehiehsion 

^ecifically^  bat  aorapiehensian  gener&iiy ,  was  jiredicrt^ble  in  that  ivfeat 
.  -v^as  brdught  to  the  prooess  strongly  affected  what  was  gotten,  out  of  this 


it^'^xxsQ^^    Froni  a  sciiana'-thTOretic  p^  oocrprehafeion  is  geen^^^ais 

^i^process  of  sense-maiaBg  in  ii^rt  'of  or  throu<^  assimilation  and  acognv- 

.     •       _  _  .  '    -    .  :    -  •     -  -  --     ^  ' 

"  ^trp^tion  of  oognitive  structures;  learning    is  seen  as  the  binding^ 

■/^        ■  •   i  \  -  -  •  ^-^ 

J  building,:  and  reorganiz^ion  of  cognitive  str\k;tur^s.'      vital  cbn|x^  ^^^^^ 
it  in  both  oonprehension  and  leamir^  is  inferencing  v^ch,  from  a 


'   6ChaT^-ti^retic\viei^int,  involves  the  filling  in- of  necessary  "de- 
fault/^ues"  or  "slot^'V  based  on  background  information  in  order  ^that 
what  was  bei»g  perceived  made  seiise.  • 

Because  of  a  tendsncy  to  think  of  schema  as  static  JiiercLfchial 
f  *  ,  * 

n^tai  structures.  Smith  (1978)'  recpnoeptual^Lzed  schema  theory  and  be- 


V 


gan  talking  about  it  in  terms  of  a-  "theory  of  the  vorld.sin  .the  head.^' 
Smith's  reoonceptualization  ^!&as  a  significant  odntribl^tix^n^jslhce  it* 
highii^ted  the  c^amic,  ever--(±imging  nature^  of  scber^  ai^^         as  the 
power  and  si^ificanoe  of  Siis  oonoeptiaalizatibn  as  ^  proqess  per- 
spective fo±  iTDtivatir^  as  well. as  drivina^Dnpre^  and  learning. 

i     ■  '■    ■         '       -  ^'  ■    '  "      -    '      -    ^-^^        -  ■ 

Snith^s  use  of  cfaeory  as  opposed  to  structure  suggest^  not  oiily* 

hi^er ,  _npre  odirpl^'  levels  of  mental  organization,  but  an  brderefd.- 

set  of  'relationships  between  cogniti^^  structures  such  that  .to  alter- 

one  n^oessitatfid*»ceforinulatibn  of  pthisrs/  y  ' 

A  ocjiiitcai  thread  v*iich  runs  through  all  of  the  work  in,  schema- 

theary  is  ah  assuomption  of  rK^L-randoitness .    For  oqnprehenSion  and 

ig  to  be  mikximally  useful  and  'sDitts thing  other  llian  rote,  it  onnust 


embedded  or /tied  to  existing  /^rv-tf^Aiy||-^i^^  structures . 
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TOE  YOUNG  GWHiD  J^^WM^R-FEAbE%^  '    /  ,  ^' 

,   '  ,  It  sfciSd_be  obvious  froin  this  discussion  that-t^fl  are  many 

paurallels  fetweai  :sc±iem  theDjy  and  the'work  of  ,Pi^^^  Ga.nslxirg  &        -  ' 

Opper,  1979).    Both  sdiana  theorists  and  Piagetians  believe  schema  are 

hierarchically  arranged  mmta±  structures  and  that  learning  takes  placfe 

through  changes  in  them.    Piaget  Refers  tD':  the^  charig^  as  assintiia- 

tion,  aca:)^rnD(^ibn,^  and -^juiii^  .V4iila  .scH^ni^  theori^ts^fe 

in  ttese  pj:tx3e^^H  Neisser  (i§7^^  fbr'^caie  difes  not  £)el:^e^le  . 

acoOTinodatidn  is  :pC5S^ible  and  that  all  dferningfest  .th  be 

assimilative-.    ShahkldS  (1982J^^^^  in  makii^  a  aGir^ari3on  betwe^'  schema 

3^  '^  theory  aiid^iaget/  says  'bf  totii  tneories  T  ,y  : \  -  • 

Schematas  are  tfeught .  to#  grcx^  f rqrp  th^general  to •  the  precise, 
the  personal  to  the  imperspaal^^arKi^e  the 
context  ind^pmdent.   .a ^ 

tion  of  objects  is  thought  tSjplayarf  iitpprtant  rble-in  sdrfi 
grovmi.    Children  cpme  into  the  VNo;?ld.  not  jis  blank  slates,  but  ^ 
'     .  wired  with  c^>acaties  for  thoxjght  argF language.    Wie  iearnSg 
process,  according  to  both  theories,  is  oontinual  and  vSat  is 
learned  at  one  stag^  must  necessarily  be  carried  on  to  Si6  rfext, 

Irnportant  differences  between  scl^tna  theor:&ts.  ^d  Piageti^s 

.        ■  '  ^  -^^  "  *     -  -  :      ■  -  ^  -  '        '       -        J  _  1 

exxst.    Piaget^s  view  of .  growth  and  cfevelopinerit,  for  i^tance,  is_much  - 

  ...    .  \  .  .....  .     _  _  ^  -      -  ^  ■  "   " 

nore  biologically  and  .genetically  based  than  is  the  view  held 'by  schema 

theorists.    Accsordirig  to  Piaget,  children ^velop  the  capacity  for  cer^  ' 

tain -kinds  of  mental  operat|s5ins  at  certain  ag^  on  a  more  or  less  fi2<ed - 

biological  tiltietable.  ,This  dofes_^not'inean/that  ebcperience  is  unirrpor- 

taht.,'Qnly  that  biology  takes  |P|^derK:e .    Seheraa  theorists,  on. the 

ether  hand,  do  Hot  tie  cognitive  maturatLon  so  closely  to  biology^  but 

:  -  rather  see  e^^rience,  particulariy  adcajn^        prior  knowledge,  as  ^ 

central^  to  explaining  di^ferenc^s  hetiflieen  ciiild  -and  adult  thought.  Ihey 


8. 
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would  arquB  that  the^oGfepiitive  ^opesration  tinderiyii^^iiid  md  adujjt 

"  _    _     .._  .  .>..^^.;4,J:_  ^ - 

thou^lt  is:'t±ie  sane  and  that  fliffer^oes  coartartt  and  not  so  much 

■  •  ^  .  •  *    ' .  .   >  ■  '       ,  ^  .  . 

in  E)2:0^iBS:!  per  sfe.    Sch6ina  thODrists  WDuld  argue  tiiat  faced  with  a 

hew  'phehbiTE^     prooess^  distircticns  beta^n  aix^  affl^^^It^'^th^ 

-dissolve;  tiie  id^rriJi^^prbo^l -f or  ail  ages  iod!^  inudi  Qie  s^gje.'^^^ 

•  t         Our  own  pQj^^tion,  vtoile  not  iniinicai  to  schanja  th^r^j  fis  ^ 

re  like  that' of  Hallid^  0^974)  and  vygot^  (1978)  irHlig^  ^-§ei 

iquaae'- ieai3iihg  a3  first  and  foxenost  a  social  e\ient.    Front  t>ur. 


•persptective  schCTia  are  sociq-cognitive  jiienoiniena  and  specitic  both 
cultixre  and  to  ocaitext.    Sia  strongest:  eyidende       have  fdr  si$)|»rtingv 
our  view  is  the  TOritini  5$  young  diildr^  across  cultures  (?ge  Fi^iu^  9) . 
In  ocntrast  tx)  Najdeba's  and  O^ir's  scriffiles.  Dawn's  lodI#  deoidedly 
Qiglijati^lijce^    Najeefc^sai^fc  ^  odttiRleted  jger'-pieae,^^.  "H^re,  but  you  , 
can't  read  it  i      .^wroJP^te  Arabic  sn^  in  -?^::a^ic-^ 'use  a  lot 

.itor^i^ts  thpn  yoU  ^giii^.  "  ^  Israeli^child  v4ipse 

.writiSfe  looks  ^cided^'li^rewi*  /  ^;  .\       \  ,  •  ^      '  .  ' 

-   "^^  Whkt  these)  Sa£a  ^Ti3ristrate  is  that  lorn  fefor|^' fornaT  -\  ' 
instruction  the  yoUng  diild  is  actively  iiiafcing  sensi^'^of  *t±ie^world^  : 
inciiadi^g  the  world  of  print.'  ijtpprtahtl^>  h&wever,  th^  sanples 

•  sT^taitiate  that  hot  only  are  th^  langiaage  decisions  viii^  ghildren 
mal^  organized^  but.  als<?;  that  sudi  organizationkl  debisians»,  are  .  ' 
socioio^oadly  an<?^c^  rooted.    This  insist,  of  oourse^ 

'  does^not  deny  a  sdneita-theoretic  p^fJective,  but 'rather  sharpens  it.* 
Practicaily  viiat  thi6  distmctijon  'neans  is  that  if  Piaget  and  we  were 
to  dr^  our  nocfels  of  learning  in  graphic'  form,  they  would  look  quite 
different  £rom  eacSi^otiier,  even  iiKDU^  they,  may  have  the  saite  Hajor 
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...  .  oonipon^tsi  ^i^*s  iay,  for  ex^;h^|'-thit  both.  Pia^t  ^  we  would  d^' *  -  f 
cide  to  use*tftree  overlappinr-circles  to  represent  the  iiTterplav  of      ^  .«  %t 

■    -    -■        '   :    '-^'i  •  ■       •       ■■■  >    •         •  ti.''^  ;* 

baxDlogical,  psychological;  ai^d  sdc^lggical  in^uence^^n  lit^kcy  - 
learning. .  :lhe-.aniDu?it  of  "inf luenos)  each'^ctor  has'  would  deterfiiine  the      '  ' 


size  of  thebirdle-r-^naii  -circle,  "a  s: 


circle*,  a 

large  influendet".  Which ^fabtcurs  weife  ^eh\^,  |ey  wuld  <^t^ne*  the 
order  of  tiie  circl,es  and  their  ^^ant^ierit.;'^ while ^ia^et  and- we  might 
^fertwith  the  sane  cfotnponmts ;  ln'■6^r  rirscfell,'^  ^  size,-  or^r,  and 


4< 


ranferement  of  our  three  ^ifdes  vntouS  be  q^lte^  dif f erBrtjt ' 


.a  

e  9*'  *Mult4pultural 


Sanples ;  cbnpdsite 


'""Saudi  'Ai^abia  ; 


ofer  ; 

Israel 


So 
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EARLY 


-     ■  ••     .  ,  ■■•     '  i''  ,  ■  "* 

dent  in  the  stk-faoe  struifcure"' texts,       that  of  iTibifi?lxperienced  written  ^ 

.    language  usei^,  the  'organirati^:S^^<tepiJ±ori|  linderlying  the  writing  of 

^  children  as  yomg  as  3-y^rs  oj^ls.  <%icernible  wijJi  fecfy.  Iheoret- 

"ixcally^itt^  disoov^  is/ inportHant;  as  it  suggests  scrihbiing  is  not  - 

scrihbl'lit< 


t±ie,  s^§e  of  teirtg'morganized  and  'r^        but  bekrs  ntudi 
i^  v^i  siiniiarity  at-«a  prpctess  level  to  Sie  activity  we  have  calleS 'writing.  '; 

•       Fi'gure  10  .presents' IJoJuiian's  (age  3)  uninterrupted,  drawii^  and 
■  ..  ,  .      •        _     ■-•     e-    .  :  ,  ^'         .  ^  ■      —  f 

•  ;Wfiting  sairples....  Given  feiowledge  of  the  fact  that  DuJulian  organizes  . 


|*igure  10.  :  ^interrupted  ^itihg>  atnd  Unintetrupted  Drawing  Sanples: 
-DuJulian  (Age  3) .    '  .  ,    ■  '  ■ 


•  1 . 


i 
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) 

:  f. 


Tim  Yomc  (3iin)     mrmi^  Page  si 

ivliis  wtitin^bsing  ^inear^  i4>-dDvai  stroke  (se^  IJhinteinrnt^yted  ^to^iting 
.Sairple^.rFigure  10)  ;  it  is  reaiiLly'^^pa^^   vJiich  n^fcs  were  made  to 

 placehaljd..jfeJae..piGtui:e..oX-bi^    ^  ^ 

Drawing  Sanple^  Figure  10)  as  bpposfed  ^  those  made  to  Edacsehold  his  nana 
(see  botj&n  s^jartioh   of  Uninterojptei^I^  Sanple,  Plgure  10).  Art 

for  DUJulian  involves  circular  markings;  writing  involvi^^-  linear  stiokes  .  ^ 
with  up-dcwn  markings^ 

'  If  the  dscisions  which  3-year  olds  make  for  art  as  pf^sed 
writing  are  indeed  different,  thai  it  follows  tJiat  exainination  of  't^Bf 
,sets  of  scriliS-es  oonslituting  the  prcniuct  of  a  ^tasic  whqgK  asks  them  to 
draw  a  pictiire.  of  them$elvejs  'arid  sign  their  name  shoMa  reflecrt  these 

^temate  decisiDhs;  in  sh^rt^feribbling  in' krt' should  look  different 


*  from"  scrittolirig ^  writiri^f  '  Tliat  this  is, /indeed,  tl^^  Cj^Omp^adil^ 


app^^nt  vySien  one,  examines  >the  saitples  in  Fiqure  11.  Nc 

'  ^  .  ■    ■     '    ' '    '  '  -  V  -  .  _  • 

scritixLe  writing  be  differentiated  from  ^cribblQ  drawing,  bub  we  have,;^ 

found  adults  have  Settle  dl^fien^rty/^        the  lir^garity  of  viritihg  and  - 

the  glql>al  oohesiveness  of  ai^i:^^;  Mfferi^  is  idiich,  even 

when  the  markings  have  not  been  labeled  and  categorized  as  has  been  done 

in  Figure  11.   ^  |/ 

:  .       _      _       ♦        _  _  _     .        ,  , 

These  data  demonstrate  the  organization  present  in  th^j^ffoducts 


of  art  and  writing- scribbles.  The  toiity  of  the.chil^^  cfecisions  acrossi^ 
art  and  writing,  as  well  as  the  stpport  sixdi  mity  provi(3es  in  notivating  ^ 
■and  driving  literac^^  learning,  needs  9|B|2j^  elaboration.  ,  in  searching 


-^ff:  prooess  pirinciples  underlying  the  decisliDns  nade  for  art  as  opposi 
to  writing,  ctiej  of  tl^e  t±qg|p^|its|^^^|^3ed^^^^^^^ 
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Figure  ll.    Uhintenn:?)ted  Drawing  Salt$)iieS:  Self-Ibrtrait  and-NaSe 
(Age  3)  '  .   


Art 


Patty 


Writing 


Shannon 


Art 


'  Mcirvin 


.Jerry, 


5r 


reserved  tip-down  strokes  for  variting  and  circtiLar  narkings  ^or  art;  oth^r 
.diiidren  did  just  the  c^site,  Ae.,  used  circular  irarkings  for  writing       '  .1 
and  t^down  strokes  for  art.    ^  ixanpie,  BuJulian  (see  Figure'  10)  used 
an  vp-dcwn  stroke  for  .writing  'and  a  circular" stroke  for  a^'  ShanrKsh, 
on  tile  oSiBr  hand  (see"  Figure  11),  used  a  circular  sti 
an  np-down  stroke  for  art. 


writing  and 
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In  stucfying  'this' |SienoiTiei%or>^^^  discovered  tiat  if  the  child's 

■    :  ■  :         :    .  .._  i  _;. 

narre  begins,  with  a. letter  which  is  nrade  up  of  linear  dements,,  such  as 

_    ;     ^   f      •__  ;  • .     ■        .  ..'   1  ..  

'the  L  in  Latride's  name  Which  is  rrade'  up  bf        strai^it^iir^es;  the 

.    ,        ' ,     .  • 

odds  that  the  child's  scrihblei  writii3g?tis  aonposed  bf  x^^cbvm  strokes 
is  high.    Similarly,  if  the  cl^|^sjiaiiieVstar^  a  |(^€ter  v*iich  is. 

opposed  of  cui^^^eleirent^^  siid^  as  the  S       Shannon,  tifte  odds  aqe  -  . 
^  high  that-  the  child's  spjrilSj^l^vWri^^g       circuiaf.    Anohg  the^3~year  : 
old  affl^e,  usifig  'this  s^nple^  i^rnJlSt^c  reiationship,  prediction  -^J?*^ 
the  organization  of  wri^ti|^        heinae  art  f or -any  indxyid^i  diild  is^.  ^. 


0.91.    V*ien  a^  of.  the  ]^t^i^ o£^th4  nane  are  u^  and  a  proportion^^^^^^^^ 
"idnear  ie£tgts  to  feBccUiar  letters"  is  taiailated/..;tbe /prediciic^ 
.  from*  the /proportion  which  re^j^s  Raises  tEi'0..93.  ^Whi^^^lHlirs 

largely  irrel^^t  which  or^anizatdonal*  form 
c^sposed  to;^iting- f or  5Ty*%ive,n  ch|^id  regardless  ol^^  their  ,/, 

''riane,         point  is  thit  a  relationship  exists  betweei^  dslfcisiqns  ma^  in 

'  -  .     ,  ■  .  -  u  . 

t  ■  -  --  -.    -  _  _  _ 

writing  and  deci^ig^  iSade  in  art  and  vice  versa.    TKelse  data,  then, 
.si¥>port  ati^tJi's  ciarificaldjon  of  scheira  theory  in  that  it  shews  that 
^  the  ooitpiex  of  dec^ions  'made  in  writing  in  aqntrasi;  to  the  ocHTplek--^f^ 
.dscisidns'nHde  in  aft  cihiid^f^  orch|§tratea- an^^rgan at 

levels  beyond  the  p^ticiiLaf  cognitive  structure  of  the  syston  itself^, 

^  LATfTP  HT^ga^f ZATTeNft£»  PftTIE3^S.    Language ' is ,  of  course,,  laced 

— ~~~  '~ —  ^        '  ^  ^     .  '  •  ' 

with  organizatjCn.    Ihe  reason  age  correlated  with  language  is  that  v*iat. 

three'  .additional  yeate  rtean  to  the  language  learner  is  twioe  the  na±)er 

*  •_  __  _   ■_  ■  '       _       •   -  *  '  f_  -      ._  _ . 

of  opportmities.^t  only  to  enoomter,  but  to  discover  more  and  more  of 


as 
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these  organizational  feature 
zational  perapectives' which  are  avki 

writingi  in  ,Sie  sections  that  follow  "tl^l^Cixts  will  be  used  for  ah 
ten*d  cii^^iCTi  of  sdne  of  the  or'gan^tionkl  feature  which  are 
present  in  tiie  writ±en  prtlBucts  o'f  ■  diil(iren  two  and  three  years  plcaer 
than  those  we  have  been  examinirig.  •» 


..pC  ■ 


.....  -        •  .  .  , 

Figfure  12.    Tfext  Organizational'  Perspectives 


•a 


PERSPECTF/ES 

• 

'function     '  * 

GRAPITOPHONEMIC 

• 

spelling  the  sbimcis 
l^speiiing  *the:  way  it  looks 
•     *'speiiirlg  the  yay  it  means 

SYNTACTIC         '<  :5 

fi5w       ^\    .  :# 
struct^e     '  ! 

SEMANTICS** 

w  ■ 

semantic^ field 
semantics  *of  syntiax 

(transitivity), 
syntax  of  semanticf'''*^ 
p  (i*e«9  case  grammar) 
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'  3testir^  :^iir  Child-As-InforiTvant  Skills.    Because  irany  adults 

-  ~  ~  —   •  > 

assume  diildreh  are  In  a'ltate  of  "cognitive  confusion,"  when,  in  fact, 

this  label  better  Ascribes  their  own  present  level  of  understanding, 

rmidi  of  Qie  organization  displayed  by  children  is  missed.    Before  you 
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read  the  txansla^ns  for  Sara  and  Matt's  t^xts  (Figures  13 ''and  14), 

assume,  ate  we  hav^  trainp  ourselves  to  dD  in  thii^  project,  that  tine 

•     .  _  ■  -  *  ■_    _         _  ' 

decasidns  which  thiase  young  vCrritsrsr.have::rra<te-.are..-organ^ 

your  child-as-inforiTBnt  skilis  by  attenpting  to  read  their  written  • 

efforts,    afie  pictures  Sara  and  Matt  include  in^their  stories  are  ah 

integral  f^rt  of  their  texts,    it  sfiould  be  kept 'in  mind  that  children 

.  2  and  3  years  younger  than  Matt  and  Sara,  when  readirg  what  they  have 

-  -  .    i>.  _        _    ._         _  _ 
written—long  before  t±ieir  sipiace  texts  beconE  as  "oonventidKal "  as" 

■        "i-   ,  . ,  • 

are  Matt's  arrd  ^a ' s— caeitt5nstra€$  that  their  writing  shares  many  of 
these  sane  organizational  features. , 


figtore  13.    Uninterrufted  Writing  Sanple—SaJa  (ftg^,  5) 


0  H\5  ^oJ^>)Y 


^    '^^^t^erriiptt^d  W?it»||«  Sampie—Matt.  (Age 
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Siigfaoei^jct  Organization;  A  Pragmatic  Perspagfejos.    ft.  pra^tic 
perspective  cah  be  taJ<en  by  asking  v*iat  function  tfe  piece  of 3 

J?as.Msi^ed..to_.se.^^  mMiXig.^.mit:.3^ 

tiire  tiier&Jjgas^a^  lo^eable  buiny  wlxv^dc^'^a  rose  io^jks^cml  *as  a 
MDthef  5ard,  we  have  to  ^^SSj^^  product  served  th.e-^ression 

of  love,  thou^itfulness,  appreci^^^pl  short,  "nD^er's-dayness, " 
quite  weii".  ^  ' 

 '     -S.,'       jI^^I  ,  _       -  ■       .  ______ 

Biis  obseryaMpn  does'  riot  resolve  all  of  the  pragmatic  issues 


surroanding  Sara's  text,  Jxawever.    While  the  surface  text  functions  as 
a  Mother  's  Day  c&rd,  "Once  t^jon  a  tine"  is  nore  suggestive  of  a  ^f airy 
tale'  than  a  greeting  card.    Sara's  use  of  one  genre  in  service  of  ari- 
-c>ther  adds  to  the  intrigue  of  the  piece  and^  a  text  strategy  which  ' 
will  be  di^CTssed  note  fully  later.  * 

Eragnata^sijly,  ^fett's  surface  tfext  is  easily  recc^nized  as  fiav- 
in^Hbeen  produced  &^  him  after  a  trip  to  the  zoo  with  his  f&S:  grade  ' 
class.    The  fact  "Siat  Hfett's  text  is  aj^)ix)priate  for  this  context  is 
evic^nt  it  you  ask  adults  to  tell  you  where  th^  might  find  such  a 
pieoe  of  v^iting.    in  workshops  we  have  aQn<a[Krted,  cQjiDsCwithout  ex- 
ceptiqn,  teachers  can  tell  you  what  events  led  t?)  to  the  creation  of 
Matt's  text.  .  ^  -  '  . 

^       ^?;^Jnaticaiiy,  it  is  also  iitportant  to  note  that  Matt's  text  has 
-----  ■ i.  '    -  _  ■ 

ho  title.    Sbire  educators  and  lipgu^gt^l^Duld  take  tiiis  as' evidence  that 

yoiaig^oi]^^  ability  to  produce  a  "decontextu* 


•alized^'  text.    The  oofitoct  of  situatlbn,  hc^w^r,  niakes  ^titling  tiiis 
piartex.  "M/  Trip  to  the  Zoo"  urmecessiiry/sirM  -this  \jek  an '  assunptioa 
Was  shared  ty  all  of       language  users  in  thii|^setting.  ' 
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Surfasa-I^xt  Organization;  Grapllbphoni^    Persi_  ^ 
:  ^ted  in  Figure  12,  we  might  *look  at  SSiaa  and  Matt's  surface  tenets 
^grajix>phanemic  eyes,  noting  the  regularities  vySiich  Mp^ar,    For  purposes  • 
of  discussipn'^we^Yiave^aiv^^ 

th(^  phonemic,  the  graptenic,  and  moiphemic  ^sterns  of  lapguage;  nanely^ 
spell ii^  Qie  way -it  somds,  spelling  the.  way  it  looks/  and  filing  the 
way  it  means. 

_  _    ~  \   -         '     ■  » 

Spelling  ^^jhe  way .^i:t^^X3n4s-,    Much  vgork,  has  t^n  dore  in.  this 

area  (IV^oei^  i980;  Ffead,.  1975;' Batcwi,  19^0;  jV^sh^i^jFrifed^      Pfelqh' 0^ 

Dssbei^r  1980r  ffenderson  &  Beers,  1979,  i^^;  M^i£^:oi9iB,  1979;  : 
•    '  .  i    ■     '  --  - . .  .  .  " 

Bissex,  1980;'  Ghc»nsky,  1979)  .    Our  own  analysis.  6f  the  products  which 

young  children  produce  wDuld  suggest  that  Siei?e  ar6  essentially  ,thros 

sound- to-letter  strategies  (^ipioyed:   (1)  speiHng  t^e  w^^,  it  :^sounds|  •      ^   ^  , 

|  -  *  'y  C2.)  spelling  tfe  way  it  articdiates;  ^and  (3)  speli4jng  the  way  it 

sounds^  out.    Of  teS  riSre  tiian^one  of  these  spfellingp- strategies  are  -  -    *  ~ 

gt  ^     1"  r:  _      ;      '  >_■  f .  _     ■■      ^  • 

inVDlved-in^he^^lngie  sp^  i.e.,  for  dress  CJef^'^^  \; 

.  _  _  _       _    •  ^  J^^^'  -«f 

*age  6)  where  the  J  is  produced  because  j'^  and  d's  are  formed  at  the      ~  .^v 

..^  ,    -  ' 

same  spot  in  •'the/mouth  (sarns -point  of  articuiaticti) ,  and  CT)S  is  pro- 
Nduced  on  the  basis  of  letter-Sbtmd  oorr^pondmce .       fourth  souad-to- 

-  .  .  -        -      ^  ■    -  -  ^-  ?  ^       ....  '  -^'^  - 

I  '^^ajf^lt  strat;^^  is  really  .a -subtle  instance  of  the  first  st^te^  but 
-.has  been  ter?^  "tlie  letter-name  \^trategy,"  vAiere  a  nams  .of  the  ietb^ 


coincide  with  a^S^e^red  SMDind  unit—as  in  l^^S^'oi^  V  -c^  in  Sara's 

-  case,  A  as  iri*"a  loveable' bunny. "    Sara's  three  uses  of  A's  in  "A  LOVE 

_-     -----  ^       -  ^       ^        ^  _'  ■  

A  BAL  BONE"  demonstrate  tihat  the  same  marking  c^  occta:  f or  entirely 

;,d4.£ferent- sound-;- te)-leti5er. rules Saya^s -pirst .^.is,pr<^^ 

;  •.         •      .  .  ....  .  >'|^^-  .. 


;  O 


9 
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ietter-narne  strategy;  her  second  and  third  A's  (LOVE  A  BMj)  stje  produced 
\da  k  ietter^Oiiid  stratS^^. 

*  '  iSpeiilng  airway  it  looks,    tetter^sound  observations  are  only 

 §.:an[all  .gort^  prtiiei^rations  which  ^^-^^^^^ 

:  can  be  stiriied,  anS  ar^  probably  the  portion  that  has  haj^  themost  in- 
tense ofe^vatioh  by  othe^  to  date.  "Frcm  th^  ^rspective  of  the  young 
cSrtid  as  .  reader  we  might  a^  oureelves,  •'What  e^p&noe  _pxists  that  past 
:  eaicDunters  WiSi  ^^^have  infJ.irai.oed  the  chil^E  speliings?"  would 
then  be  looking  far  spelling  whidh  'involves  .^jy/  tuning  written  lari- 
gua^  witii  writfen^^^g^g^  itse]^^^      which  '™plves  aspects'^  of  visual 


ry  (^tenr^r,  1980):    Since  both  of  tiidse  st^a^  texts  are  written  ' 
EftpiBh  letter-like  fornis,  laie,  thing:^  know  is  ^botii 


reading  |g  involved  in  the  spelling  prbbefes.    We  also  know  that  no 

±c  a  spelling  fnay  appear  (R^^  ."our^  -  just  by  virtue  ^ 
ac^  that  it  is  plac^eld  with  a  reaognizable  letter  of  our 

alphabet;  visual  nerrory  .is  involved  in  the  spelling.    Where  jelse  would 

_ .       __     _   ,       •  /  ,-- 

these  forr^and  tihiis  information  oome  from?    ^hose  who  suggest  children 


/ 


write  fi^  ^d  read  later ^^Kd  who- use  "invented  spelling"  as  their 
evidence,  have  failed  to  appreciate  k^  transactions  between  reading  ^d 
writing  in  literacy  learning. 


In  Sara's  text  she  writes  fK)  for  for.    I^ile  we^  might  wish  to 
a^sums  that  the  F  and  the  R  afe  Iprbdtaoed  on*  the  basis  ^f /Some-  somd-- 
to-lett^r  stoategy,  the  very  facfi  that  these  fpniB  are  reoDgnizable  as  . 
^tt^s       our  alphabet' ntesttis^tha  inherently  involved 

■in  what  appears  to  be  a 'phoneme,  act.    Sara's  inclusioI^^pf  the  O  at  the 


EKLC 
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end  of  h^r  FR  is  'also  rrotivated  by  visual  memory'.    Haviiq  been  a  reader/ 

■  .  y  \  '  -    -    ■     .     .  __       ^  _  _  .  . 

Sara  obviovisly  recalls  that  thp£e  is  an  O  in  tiiCTe  soina«fiSe  and  "sg 
'  tags  it^on  the  end.    ;)lhether  tjiis  piece  of  inforrnation  ras  accessed 
because  the  FR  didn't  look  long  enbu^  'is  not  knofwn,,  thou^  if  this  w^e 
the  explanation  offered,  we  .miq|it  have  a^fli^^S^MffiL  £o  want  to-oon^ude 
that  the  child'^was  spelling  lisij 
using  a  .visual  meifbjcy  strategy. 

nieirpry  ^re  in\olved  in  the  produptioh  -of-^v&i  a  single  letter  like  pie 
F  just  lineans  that  sucEh  efforts*  at  ^ifurc^tioh  and  prefer 

This  point  is  iiipprlia^    3ince  many  persons  wsrkii^  iii^Ehe^ 
Qf  ^"invifibted  speilin^'V.  seem^^to  believe  tJiat  children  initially  '^Md  -  ^  ^ 


-trategy  and  conf  J 
act  that  feSSi'.  ptonicfe  ssid  visusdt 


ntts^titded^ 


reading  e>^rj^<mod^^^^%r  si^^x^j^^ting 


U3ing  a  phofietib  strated^  and  tl^at  only  later  db  ttey  "'&nploy  viSfe.  '  ^ 
.^i^inatpr^     Vfe  haVe  sh^^j^that  rid  sujd\  tidlm  we  wpiild  ^ 

•-varguey/fs/itiifes^      ^  ,The  iSiundaney  of  cues  aciX)ss  ^^l^ratBgies'sets  yq^^r^ 
"toisi^hs,'^' 


and  allows  thg  spel^ixig  systems  to  be  itastejp§d|  if  "^sixed/  via  .6rdiqp~ 
tratiori.  <s-  •         "     '  ^ 

.'f  -  ...     ■;•     „  :  v.^:'  -  ' 

:       •  ^  Spellihg^the  way  jit. -means.    Ift  addition  to  IpQKir 
•organizations  relative  1^  sound  aij^  yisi^l/inandiYf 
a:t  spaLling  drgar^ 

texts  we  have  several  exoeliflifeT^lic^^  In  thede  aSri&tances  we  would 


be  loo]*Lng  for  s^^ellingg  yhj«iK*fB^  arid  hlgh^  levels  of  » 

semantic  prg&iizatiori.    LOVE  A  BAL.  (loveable)  iri^Sara?s  surface  text 


is 


a  spoiling  arrived  at  through  a  oombiration  of  syllabic-  arid 


itprphemio  dfecisicns.    Sara's  WASAPANATSVEM  (OnoEi  wpon  a  t^iitie)  is  an  even^ 
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better  exair?)!^  in  whidi  she  aenonstfates  that  for  her  th'is  spelling  is 
dn^  (ijbnqeptual^^;  -  tenaritieally  "d^ice  vpon  a  tiiTE"  is  a  unit  which 

sign^s  farcy  talee.    the  tne^hg  Qf  ea^  individual  word    adds  xjp  to 
be  guite  different  than  the^nteaning  of  the  phrase  itself.    From  a 
•j^choiogical  processing  perspective  it  makes  nore  sense  to  write  "C^e 
upon  a  tine"  as  a  sin^e  unit  than  to  break  it       into  units  unrelated 
to  Its  meaning  or  p^chological  significahge-^ 

Sara's  UJVE  A'BAL  (loveable)  in  contrast  to  her  WASftPANA'mEM 
(Once  L^son  a  time)  is  a  nide  instance  of  how  various  ways  to  organize 
writing  are  not:  only  conceptually  possible,  but  simultaneously  being 
e^cpiored  in  a  single  setting  by  the  young  diild.    Ihink  of  how  much 
less  X^guags  cx5nfusion  there  mi<^t  have  been  in  the  profession  if  the 
originators  of  our  language  would  have  decided  to  write  in  cdniiks  of 
meaning  (like  Sara's  WASAPANATOEM)  tlian  in  words.    An  interesting 
feature ^of  Sara's  surface  text  is  the  fact  that  she  sirmiitaneousiy 
tests  at  least  3  optional  writing  systans  in  a  single  setting:  cdimk 
writing  by  meaning  (WASAPMAOMM) ;  chunk  vnciting  by  syiidbies  (DDVE  A 
BAL) ;  chunk  writing       words  (BONE) . 

Matt's  text  has  equally  as  many  clear  examples  of  his  testing 
hypoths^  relative  to  meaning  in  his  spelling.    Matt's  refusal  to 
divide  the  word  UJNCH,  which  he  squeezes  oh  tlie  line^,  suggests  that 
for  him^ti^ai  is  a  single  conceptual  unit  and  therefore  not  easily 
divided.    eSoe  children  disoo\;er  that  in  writing  they  can  divide  what  ' 
previously^ had  Been  a  siiigle  oonce^Jrial  unit  by  using  a  hyphen/  they 
often  divide  everything  and  everywhere. 
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Jyiison,  at  6.5  ye^r^~  of  age,,  discovered  theT hyphen  \*iile  reading 
at  tbolc.    In  this  ihstanc^  she  asked,  v*iat  the  "little  inark"  mSant^  For 
the  next  several  weeks,  hyphens  appeared  tfhrdughout  )^ej^  writing.  ^  In 
naking  het^best  frierid  a  birthday  card,  she  began  on  "^e  left-hai:)td  side 
of  the  page  Writing  Jennifer's  name,  but  then  suddenly  realized  that 
if  she  continued  in  that  fashion  she 'vjouldn "  t  be  able  to  apply,  her 
latest  language  discovery.    Her  decision  was  to  erase  and  begin  writing 
Jennifer  well  toward  the  right  of  the  page  thereby  running,  out  of  space 
and  getting  'to  use  the  hyphen.  c  ^ 

The  reali|Zation  that  canoepts  can  be*  divided  in  wtiting  when 

they  are  not  able  to  be  divided  in  real  Id^e  ooitbs  late  for  most  :- 

children — well  afteir  their  early  .markings  deniDnstrate  application  of  a 

bne-maric  per  ane-concept  rule.    In  fact  this  one^iiHrk  per  one-conoept 

notion  is  so  natural  that  it  is  literally  impossible  to  decide  when 

children  first  ctevelop  a  notion  of  ''wDrtiiess. "    Our  own  frustrated 

   f 

attempts  led  us  to  conclude  that  ^en  the. child  makes  one  blob  for  "a 

dog, "  another  forl'/'^.triea^.'^.gnd..^^  notion 
of  "wordness"  is  evidenoed.  one  Stinks  aboilt  "vsbrcSiess"  from  this 


perspective,  the  notion  has  so  little  power  to  ejcpialn  growth  in  lit- 

erauY  that  violations,  "nbn-^rcSiess"  decisions  like  Sara's  WASAPANA13\EM, 

  "_    _     __  >    .    -  "_ 

are  more  significant  in^  understanding  the  evolution  of  Literacy  than 

are  instances  of  the  oDhcept. 

atjia:  spettrng  g=:trategies.    Ihere  are,  of  cTouirse,  other- deci-  ^ 

•  sicns  vdiich  can  be  examined  in  9ie  spellings,  even  of  those  words  which 

•we  Tr\avB  ^reac^  ejeminBd  in  Sara's:  and  Matt's  texts^  In  spell'irtg  loveable 
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.-  ^       _    --         '  -   -  .  <  _  - 

(LOVE  A  BAL)  Sara,  at  least  in  part,  my  be  resofving  this  spiling  on 
the  basis, of  how  she  has  resolved  similar  spellings  in  the  past.  >^As 
reported  in  our  earlier  vblume  (Harste^  Burke,  Woodward,  1981) ,  vte  ha\^ 
sone  evidence  ^  that  chil^ttren  oorisciously  spell  by  their  own  or  sorreone 
^se's  rules,  often  adding  silent  E's  and  the  like  after  application  of 
some  other  initial  strategies.' 

A  final  strategy  which  we  have  found  enters  into  children  ^s 
spelling  decisions  is  one  we  entitle,  "Knowing  One  Doesn't  Krov."  Oftoi 
in  these  instances  language  users  select  a  different  word,  or  put  down 
sane  rendition  of  the  word  they  wanted  which  placetolds  the  item  until 
they  have  time- to  check  on  the  spelling  later.    ^Which  of- these  strate- 
,  gies  they  use — clioosing  another  word  or  placeholding  the  ^  word  they 
wanted  using  the  best  .spelling  th^  can  muster  on  the  spot--is  seem- 
ingly a  function  of  present  and  past  writing  oontgxts  and  the  child's 
sense  of  risk  involved ^    None'theless,  "knowing  one  doesn't  Jsnow"  is  'a 
very  oonplex  strat^y.    The  language  loser  is  sayir^  tliat  after  haviiTg 

"   _  _  ^    _  ,  _        _  _  _    :       _        >  _  ' 

tried  ail  of  the  spelling  rules  which  seem ^ipplicabl^  the  only  thing 
khoOTi  is  that  appli,cation  of  known  rules  doesn't  solve  this  spelling 
problem.    Because  realizing  one  doesn't  know  is' a  significant  stepjin 
knowing,  this  is  clearly  a  strategy  worthy  of  further  stucfy.  Cur- 
raitiy  ehrystdne  Bouffler  (1982),  cxie  of  the^^raduate  associates  on  this 
project^  is  donpleting  a  dissertation  in  the  area  of  spelling,  buoj-ding 
from  and  ^^ending  Sie  work  which  we  have  discussed  here.  '  Some  of  £he 
issxaes  she  e^lor^  are  that  spelling  ability  varies       context  of 
situation,  that  "invent^  spelling"  is  but  a  oairfX>nent  of  a  more  g^^al 
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and  universal  strategy  which  all  writers  u^e,  and  that  deve^Lopnent  in 

   ■       .    .     .  .      .  _    _    i  _ 

writing  ability  involves  the  flexible  use  of  and  even  tentative  setting 

asi<^  of  spelling  infbrmation.  * 

Evidence  of  gr^togtonendx:-orctestration  in  reading.    As  a 

further  msasure  of  the  young  child's  attention  to  the  grajtophonemic 

^stans  of  language  we  oonp^red  the  graphemic  units  in  their  language 

experience  storie?  to  the  pihonemic  units  produced  (ioring  reading  in 

terms  of  the  relationship  which  existed.    The  categoric  which  emerged 

from  our  data  were  (1)  items  v^ich  were  Unavailable  in  the  Surfaoe  Text 

read;   (2)  iteirs  which  represented  a  Minimal  T^tna^  grgn^  (this  could 

1  : 

ineltde  attempts  at  sounding  out) ;  (3)  items  vsSiich  were  Available- Jji 

the  -Tbxt  read;  and  (4)  items  which  represented  a  .Mixed  Response  eon^- 

bination  of  available  and  unavailable  itens .  ^ 

in  analyzing  the  children's  first  reading  of  their  story  only 

categories  3  and  4  proved  useful  with  45.9  peroent  of  all  units  read 

being  available  in  the  story  and  54.1  percent  of  ^1  \jnits  represoiting 

a  mixture  of  available  an<^  unavailable  items.    The  tipend  in  terms  of 

Available  In  TJsxt  to  Mixed  Response  was  28.6  tQ  71.4  for  3-^year  olds, 

'  / 

40.0  to  66.0  for  4-year  old^/45.5  to  54.5  for  5-year  olds,  and  66.7 
to  33.3  for  6-year  olds. 

fix  rereading  their  language  e>peri€nce  stories  one  day  l^ter^ 

5.4  peroent  of  all  units  produced  were  either  Uhavailable  in  the  Hsxt 

-    --       -  ^ 

or  represented  a  Minimal  Tfextual  Signal;  45.9,  percent  of  all  units  « 

* 

read  vere  Available  ^ in  the  Ifext  read;  48.6  percent  of  all  units  read 
represented  Mixed  Responses  types  invDlving  what  was  in  the  text  and 


-----  N   .  - 
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new  or  unavailable  in  the  surface  text.    The  trend  in  terrre  of  Available 

^-Ttext.  to  MjyBd,  Response        57.1  to  28.6  for  3-year  olds,  27.3  to  72.7 

for  4-year  olds,  40.0  to  60.0  for  5-year  olds,  arid  66.7  to  22.2  for 

6-year  olds.    While  3-year  olds  look  rrore  constrained  in  heading  by  the 

* 

grapieniic  systera\jian  do  4  and  5-year  oldg,  this  phenomeribn  is  largely 
a  function  of  the  relatively  shorter  stories  they  dictated  and  hence  ' 
were  asked  Xclj  read  and  reread.    Nonetheless,  these  data  do,  suggest  that 
vgfieS  3-year  olds  engage  in  reading  they  do  so  with  sone  understanding 
of  the  grapiemic  constraints  which  are  o^raJ?ing  ^in  this  literacy 
event. 

  _  •        _    _  _    _  _  _  % 

Overall,  what  these  data  shgw  are* that  children  are  monitoring 

their  early  reading  in  li^t  of  a:^^lable  grapiophonemic  information  and 

that  from  a^s  3  to  6  an  ever-conventional  orchestration  and  use  of  the 

grapliopheaiemic  systan  occurs. 

Stg-fae^-ltext  Qr^nization^-^^ tactic  Perspectives.    At  another 
organizational  level  we  can  look-r  for  syntactic  organization  in  the 
Surface  texts  v^idi  young  children  prtDduce.    From  this  perspective  we 
can  ask  questions  relative  to  how  the  message^  in  th^e' surface  texts 
flow  and  vtethef  carnbt  there  is  inflectional  agr^raent  within  and  *  • 
acros^  sentences  in  Qie  surface  text.  '\       ^  ' 

Fran  a  socio-psycholinguistic  perspective  syntax  is  a  text-* 
context  |transact ion.    i^ile  mai^,  fer  exanple,  might  not  perceive  en- 
vironmental print  to  have  a  true  syntax,  such  a  perception  i^ores 
pragmatics.    Uie  syntax  of  en^ramr^tal  print  is  e^q^essed  in  rtiles 
about  how  print  functions  and  opiates  in  this  contact. 
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At  coie  syntactic  level  m  can  ask,  '^Do  these>  texts  sound  like 
,  oral  or  written  language?"    Since  not  nariy  of  us  run  arotoid  saying, 
"Onoe  upon  a  time  there  was  a  loveable^unny;^  who  picked  a  rose  for  his 
ntxTiny, "  e^pt  under  special  settings  such  as  story  telling,'^  we  ,in€ui- 
tively  know  that  fera's  surface  text  is  written  language.    Ojral;  lan- 
guage, according  pD  Hailiday  (1980), 'is  ^tactically  oonplex,  but  ' 
oonoeptuailyvnot  very  dmse  (^'Wfell,  you  see,  there  j^^^as  this  rrouse  .  .  . 
And  this  riDuse  was^^alk±ng  along-  and'  .  .        .    Written  language  is 
oonceptually  dense,  but  s^ritactically  elegant '  (Orce  L^xpn^a  tirre  there 
^  was  a  loveable  bunny  vfe.  jx^cked^-ms^^^^^  his  rroimy) . 

Matt's  text,  because  it  is  composed  of  se<neral  syntactic  units, 

-  I    * 

allows  us  to  explore  jrore  fully  intersentential  graittnar.    Matt  begins 

:^  ^   .  '   ,  V 

\  with  an. I; LIKE  S(tatement  vfefcch  is, followed  by  an  ACTIVITY  stat^tient  (I 

LIKE)  +  (Qp  TO  HffiLZee)  .    This  format  is  used  in  the  next  sentence,  her- 

coming  almDst  formaiaic:   (i  LIKE)  +  (TO  HAVE  LUNCH  IT^^) .    His  final 

_   _-  .      ,  *  .  '  

statement  is  an  I  LB^  +  GBdECT  statan^nt,  which  breaks  the  pattern. 

-      iL  .    

Vkiat  is  particxiLarly  int(^sting  is  that  togetfher  his  decisions  coristi- 

•  _  -   _  ^x:       *   -  

tute.a  h^ghly^pa^ganized  set  of  si^tactic  and  semantic  decisions  v*iich 

greatly  add  to  the  coherence  of  the  pieoe.  *H±s  xDrdering  decisions  tere' 

^  are  so  good  that  even  if  you  give  adults  eacii  of  M^tt^s  :s^tanents 

separately  and  ask  them  to  pat  them  onto  a, surf  ace  text,  they  alxrost 

-  *  __  )  ,  _   

inevitably  put  them  in  the  order  that  Matt  Sias  put  them. 

ivatt  also :  seemingly  knows  that  one  way  to  si^al.  an  ^d  to  the 

text  is  by  altering  the  syntactic  patterns  that  have  beon  set  up.  Here 

we  have  Evidence  of  the  y>terreiation^iip  betaveen  reading  and  writing  in 

iU2 
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.    :   _  _    ;       _  .  -  .    •  /   

language  learning.    From  I^tt's  past  encxDUnters  with  writtai  language 


as  a  reacier^  he  has  abstracted  out  how  written  language  differs  from 
oral  language,  anici  how  authors  alter  syntax  in  an  effort  to  terminate 
text.    While. Matt  may  aot  be  oonsciously  ^are  of  thse  understandings 

about  language,  he  denonstrates  that  sucoessful  language  use  and  meta- 

i  •  •    :  

linguistic  awareness  are  two  different  things  and  ought  not — indeed, 

should  not — be  confused. 

There  are,'^of  oouise,  other  things  we  might  loc^  at  s^nitac- 

-       .  -    -  ■   __  ^fc^^    .       

tically,  i.e.,  the  density  and  oonplexity  of  ideas, 'but  because  syntax 

and  semantics  are  not  irdependent  .language  systen:is  these  se^  best 

discussed  using  more  setian^tic  perspectives.    This  se^ms  to  be  especially 

so  since  the  one  thing  we  h^e^  learned  in  the  last  ten  years  is  that 

seitantics  is  not  a  single  language  system  and  that  s^oitax  said^ semantics 

_  _    _      _.  _ .  *_     !  

transact  to  form  several  systems  <BeaugrancJe,  1980). 

Evidenoe  of  ^^tactic-^r^Te^tratidr^  in  :maddng.    As  a  further 
measure  of  the  yomg  child's  attention  to  Qie  Syntactic  systenB  of  Ian- 
guage,  we  conpared  Sie  sj^tactic  tiiits  in  the  language  e^q^erience  story 
dict|Lted  to  the  syntactic  tiiits  produced  during  the  child's  reading- of 

the  story  and  describe^  Sie'  relationship  \Aiiich  existed  in  teanns  of  sy^- 

»      _  •  — 

tactic  crxDrdination.    Four  categories  emerged  fpcrni  our  data:   (1)  ik> 

Apparent  Ooordimtion.;.   (2)  Generalized  ebordination  (TEXT:  Fall  Down. 

A  Blod^;  PEZZER:  "^ey  Blodk.    Fall  Block");   (3)  Availablefiri  Usxt 

(One .  to  one  s^tactic  dorre^xDndence  iDetv^iai  text  an*d  reading) ;  and 

(4)  Mii^.  An^  we'  re^^d  a  feak;  ' REAEER;  "And'wp  read  books"). 

•This  last  cate^ri^  accepted  miramai  dianges  in  meaning  sucii  as  that  ; 


V 

illustrated  above. 


\  lu 
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^     f         purposes  of  analyzing  the  chil&^'s  fiist  reMing  of  their; 

lan^^^  e^i^ce. stories,  only  categDri^'^,  '3,  and  4  proved  useful, 

with  V&,9,^£^^  bf  alr  ^^  representing  a  (Seneraliied  Coordiiiation 

bet>/een  the 'text  and  what  was  read;  51.4  percent  Av^r^^ie  in  Tfext  or 

'  ]  '  ■  

a  One-txDrone  qorrespondence  bfefeveen  syntactic  units;  and  29.7  percent 

a  M^xed  syntactic  oorrespondena&.    Hie  trend  in  terms  of  the  percent 
of  one  to  one  syntactic  conespondences  between  text  mits  and  what 
was  rea(3,  tte  Avarlable  in  Ibxt  category,  was  28.6  fo^  3-year  old^,  " 
40.0  for  4-year  olds,  54.5  -for  5-year  olds,  and  77.8  for  6-year  olds? 
^  Because  we  sus^cted  that  soitE  of  what  the  child  had  dictated 

was  notf  meant  to  be  jjart  pf  his  or  her  story  even  thou#i  we  had  written 
it  down  as  part  of  the  c±i|ld's  story  originally,  for  purpose  of  analyz- 
ing rereading  behaviors,  we  used  the  child's  first  reading  as'  the  text 
^  base.     In  rereading  their  iinguage  experiaice  stories  one  c3ay  later 


.  and  *qoiTTparii|g  these  ^tactdpally  to  thb  surface  text  of  tl|eix  first 


reaaing^^  thqh,  5.4  pefrpent  ©|  all  units  showed  ^^o  Afiparent 

[ .  ■         ■  ' — ^  ■ 


•rdinatioh. 


16 . 2  percent  showed  a  jGener^zPd  Qjordinatibn;  48.6  percent  ■  J,^re- 
sented  a^^on^io-one  correspondoice  (the  Available  in  Text  ccite^ry) , 
and  29.7  per|3^nt  shoived  a  Mixed  aorrespon<fence.  ^  The  trend  in  terms  of 
age  for  the  jivailable  iriabxt  rate^ry  (ohe  to  one  syntactic  oorres- 
pdndence),  w^  42. 9r  per^nt  for  3-year  olds.;  45.5  percent  for  4-year 

olos;  40.0  p^cent  for  5-year  olds;'  and  66.7:  percent  for  6-year  olds. 

-  _        -  r  f  ;        .  .  i 

Overpl^  vdiat  thi^e  daita  shew  are  that  even  3-year  old  ciiiidreh 
? ■  -  ■  \  *'  "  ! 

ar^  very  cognizant  of  the  syhtactici,  oonstraijits  c^jerating  in  written 

language.   ,  "|he  reason  this  effect  Is  more  pix>nounced  in  the  rereading* 


1U4 
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c3ata  th&n  in  t±ie  c3ata  from  the  first  reading  is  that  asides  which  the 
child  made  to  us  during  story  dictation  were  no  longer  being  considered 
part  of  the  child's  text,    in  this  sense,  the  set  of  figiires  quDted.for 
rereading  represent  the  degr^  of  predictabiiip^of  *  the  child's  s^ond 
reading  given  his- or.  her  first  reading.    As  can  be  seen,  s^tactically, 
this, is  universally  high  across  all  age  levels.    Theoretically,  these 
data  sugges;J;  that  children  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  tiiat  syntactic  ' 
oanstraints  are  very  mudi  a  part  of  the  'text  world'  created  during  ^ 
reading.    Access  and  reacdess  to  this  't^xt  world',  and  with  it  the  oon- 
straints  which  operate, yellow  then  to  both  predict  and  generate  a  syh- 
tacticallV  quite  successful  text,  when  reading,  and,  given  our  previous 
analyses,  when  writing.  ,  ^ 

/       Surface  Ttext  Organizati^y  Semantic  Perspectives.    From  a  serton- 
tic  perspective  several  features       the  surface  text  may  be  studied  and 
^   noted.    There  is^Re  semantic  field  of  meaning  set  ip  in  the  text  v\*iicft 
is  partly  identifiable  through  the  lexical  chains  \>Aiieh  run  Qirough  the 
surface  text  to  ei^tablish  J>arajtieters  of  meaning  within  which  the  text, 
world  resides  (Pratt,  1977).     In  ?4att's  surface  text  one  such*  chain  is 

formed  by  the  lexical  iteons  ZOO  and  LIONS;  another  is  formed  by  the  repe 

    /      *  * 

tition  of  LIKE.    Recently  King  arid  Rental  (1981)  oonpleted  ah  ext^ive 

stucfy  of  cbhesion'  as  a  per^3gcfcive  from  v^ich  to^stu^^  written  language 

growth  and  deveiopnent:    Their  stu^  danonstrates  that  all  children  have 

4 

a  fundamental  understanding  of  varioios  csDhesive  devices  by  the  tin^  they 
enter  first  gra^,  and  that  sudi  knowledge  varies  by  story  mocfe  and  is 

«         ;             -A 

best  affected  1^  qdaiity  story  oicounters  over  time. 
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How  larger  chunfts  of  neaning  are  ordered  iJi  the  text  is  called  ^ 
"syntax  of  semantics."    Knowing  the  settling  in  Sara/s  text,  "Ciice  t^n 
a  tiine  there  was  a  bunny" ''sets  a  stage  |h  which  we  e^^ect  an  "^itiating ' 
event  ("who  picked  a  rose  for  his  nbimry");  the  initiating  event  sets  the 
stage  for  us  to  want  to  hear  an  attenpt;  an  attearpt,  a  oonsetjuence,  and 
so  on.    l^ile  the  "syntax  of  semantics- sore  genre  of  texts  is 


better  known  than  in  others,  the  real\ty  of  story  supeorstxix^tures  in 

  _ .  •   ■ .    .       ■  M.  .       _    _     ■  _ 

reading  and  writing  seems  to  have  psyc^jaological  validity.    When  chil-' 


dren's  opening  stoiy  lines  are  e!l!<333faned\ ^       our  uninterrupted  story'' 

   r.!^^.:::^''"^ .  \    -   .        .  .  > 

writing  task,  for  example,  all  'diildren  who  elected  to  write  stories 

began  by  the  introduction  of  a  setting  or  an  antagonist.    Story; begin- 

 y  \  '_         .  _____  _     _    >  _  _ 

nings  ranged  qualitatively  from  "A  Halloweeen  ghost"  (Tferry^  age  3); 

to  "This  is  tte  boogyman  house"  (Ttowanna,  age  3) ;  to  "Once  there  wais  a 
large  forest  with  a  house  .  .  .  ifie  little  girl  lived  there"  (Jill, 
age  5)  .    Additionally  several  Children  under  this  oonditibn  wpote  in- 
formational storis  a!bout  themselves  whi<5h  they  intax)duced  as:  "I 
like  c^dy"  (virttent,  age  6);  "Wfe  have  a  cat"  (liatisha,  age  6):  "diris 
is  in  first  grade"  (Qiris,  age  6) .    Often  because,  the  process  of  phy- 
sicall;^  prtxJtJcing  a  surface  tfoct        50  all-oansuming,  children  rsever 

_.   i_^     ■-  _  iL       _  *> 

finished  their  "stories";  yet,  vstet' they -did  prodirje    sipports  th^ 
concept  of  irental  story  structafei  as  schematically  operating  in 
writing^  ; 

in  many  ways  several  of  the  n^wer  issues  in  reading  and  .vnriting 
are*^  current  attorpts  to  fuftha:  mderstand  the  daiplexits  of  the  seman- 

._.  .    :  _  _    ;  r  _ 

tic  systems  of  language.    Meaning  is  orchestrated  thrdugh  mood. 
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intonation  pattern,  rheme-theme,  ODhesion,  transitivity  relationships,  * 
given-new  bontracts,  and  rrbre  (Haiiiday  &  Hasan,  1976,  1980;  Fries, 
1980;  ehristiaison,  1979)  .    Cohesive  hariTDnyVyCHasan ,  1979,  1980),  propo- 
sitional  analysis  (Kintsch  &  van  Dijk,,  1978;  Ftederickson,  1977) ,  macro- 
structural  analysis  (yah  E)ijk,  1977,  1979) ,  semantic  negotiation  across 
art,  writing,^  aid 'context  (Harste,  Burk^^  Wbodv^d,  1981) ,  and  others 

_  r 

are  attenpts  to  describe  arjd  mderstand  the  senantic  system  of  language 

in  use.  "  : 

^  -   ^     ^    ^  __        "  ' 

Studying  ^emantic  feature^,  iii-ctti^drenl^-jfl^^  Tto  fae^  oo- 

herent  a  text  must  have  jmity;  that  is,  the  tiiits  of  meaning  in  the 

text  must  cohere  or  hang  together.    CcSerenoe  resides,  however,  not  ^ 

Cnly  in  the  linguistic  surface  structure  oE  the  toct  (this  element  of 

coherence  is  cajoled  cohesion) ,  but  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder 

(MDsenthal  &  liemey,  1982) .    Gbherence  siirply  defined  is  a  ireasure  of 

how  unified  the  idea  units  of  a  text  are.    Part  of  ooher^ce  is  directly 

expressed  in  tjie  surface  stinicture  of  the  text  including  .art  work  (see 

for  exanple  Sara's  and,^  Matt's  use  of  pictures  to  support  their  written  / 

surface  texts);  the  reist  lies  outside  the  surface  text  in  the  "b^ct"  / 


vfe  create  in  our  heads' as  readers.  ;^ 

l\o  study  the  coherence  in  1±ie  linguistic  surfacse  texts  which  / 

■  '  ■  / 

young  children  produce  we  developed  a  semantic  majping  procedure  v^ch 
^assunes  that  the  e>pression  of  ophererioe  in  surface  text  is  inportant. 
From  the  writer's  vantage  point,  the  expression  of  coherence  assures^ 
that  the  re^i36r  will  be  able  to  f611ow,  or  semantieally  track,  the  icteas 
being  preseited.    From  a  schema- theoretic,  perspective,  svch  expression 
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of  coherenoe  assures  tha-^  th<e  units  of  ineaning  are  organized  and  aire  not 
just  bits  of  isolated  information.  '  , '  ' 

If  we  take  Sara's  text,  the  first  thing  we  need  to  *do  i^  i<teritify 
the  mainline  units  of  meaning  v^iich  reside  in  the  surface  .text,  dnce 
we  Jjave  identified  the  mainline  units  of  ireaning  we  can  then  look  across, 
then  in  order  to  see  what  relationships  exist  between  them,    ^he  system  • 
we  use  for  this  purpose  is  propositional  analysis  (Kintsch  &  van  Dijk,  . 
1978)  .    Usirg  this  systefn  the  first  thing  that  one  ctoes  as  a  reader  is* 
attempt  to  identify  mainline"  units  of  meaning,  or  what  van  Dijk  has 
called  "basic  facts."    Acknowledging  that  the  |£xt  we  create  as  a  reader, 
may  in  facfcjje  different  than  the  text  Sara  wanted  to  plaoehold  in  the 
surface  text  ^he  produced,  but  probably  will  share  features  in  acOTton 
in  that  we  are  marfcers  of  the  same  interpretive  OOTinunity,  vAiat       find  ^ 
in  the  first  part  of  her  first  sentence  jls  one  basic^fact;  namely,  £hat 

there  exists  a  Ixainy.    ^  write  that  in  propositional  fontt  as  follows 

  _    _  ^  •    ^    .  '. 

where  Pi  'stands  for  ProEXDsition  l:Pi  (E^SST,.  BtMIY)  .    .  f  ' 


time  talis  us  the  circumstances  of  vhen  the  bunny  ; 
existedi    ^he  second  proposition  itodifi^  the  first  proposition,  it's 

not  a  nev  basic  fact,  but  a  ooiiiitiori  iiDdifying  the  first'^  basic  fact; 

^  ■  *  ■ 

Vfe  write  Siis  propositicn  -4^  (eifCtiiSTS^eES :   (1)  ,  Mm  UPCN  A  . 
We  dbce^  an  arrow  thrbu^  the  P2  to  indicate  that  Siis  is,  a  itbdiEication 
oi  a  basic  fact,  as  ail  we  need  to  c3eai  with  at  this 'level  are  the  basic 
facts  SiCTBeives.    We  do  this  tSicief  Qie  assijiption  Qiat  itbdif icatiohs 
(propositions  which  nodi^  basic  facts)'  are  by  definitich  aireac^ 
coherent.  *  - 


0 
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■  ■  /     -  ^ 

'  ^  ^ '  v^-^"*  Saj^a'  s  text  readsv  ''Qnoe  upoai  a  tlitie  there  was.  a  loveabie  bunny. " 

'  '  V.   lb  this  po&tt,  we  have  everything  naj^jed  except  the  core^pt  LOVEABLE. 

.  ■  ■  >  •''■^/:;V  ;:;?    -.    •        ■     .  '        '  "  ; 

Our^ third  prapdsit^     then^  is: iQCmLHY  OF ^  BUNNY^.  DDVEfiBLE) . 
^     ,    "Sp^^^tdbt  is  a  mcdification  of  a  basic  fact  and  so  it  too  receives  an  ' 


arrcw. 

Dife  next  p^rt  of  the  sentence  reads:  "...  who  picked  a  rose 
for  .his  itiDimy.^'^  ;^'re  we  find  another  ^basic  fact:    P4    (PICK  FOR^  BU^^SIY, 

We  rrow  ha^'  two  basig  facte:    PI     (EXi;S'r,  BCNNY)  and  '  P4  (PICK 
BlM^j  jfestr  6r  fOMfj  i-  Sin^ ' Proposition  i  (Pi)  and  Proposition  4 


(p4)  share  a  oonnpn  case^  namely ^  BtM^.^  we  map  them  as  tied,    lb  show 


tiiis  we  can  draw  a  line  oomect'ing  them:         — \P4J. 
V.        Sara's  text  ends  here^  but  before  we  end  tills  discussion,  we 


wiit  assume  three  <^fferent  endings  and  explore  vdiat  each  of  th^e  endings 

^  ^   ;   ^  _   _   _ 

means  relative  to  the  iraj^ing  of  surface^  text  ooherenoe.    Fbr  exairple, 

•  asstSne  the  next  ^^ne  of  her  surface  text  were ,  She  was4appy.  could 

propositionalize  that:    P5  (HftPPY,  E:  MQNT^j  where  E  st^ds  for  experi- 

encer  .    Because- ttie  rase,  ,MD!^/  ^^ars  in  P4  (PICK  FOR,  BUNNY,  RDSE, 

_,_   ■  .  _        _    __    ^   _     

G:  JC^Mif)  and  P5  (HMf^,  E:  MSMTCf)  we  tie  these  two  vrtien  we  map  thCTi: 

For  purposes  of  ft^tJier  iilustration,  let' s  assurre  the  t<^ct 
didn't  read.  She  was  hag^yf  but  rather.  Bunny  and  Moirfny  were  happy.  We 

would  propositionalize  this  alternative  proposition  (AP)  as:    AP5  (HAPPY, 

■  -----  -  _  -  -  •          —  -  -  -     '  - 

E:  MDMMY  AND  BUNNY)  . ;  Because  P4  (PICK  FOR,  BUNNY,  RDSE^        Mm^)  and 

.   the  nev  altemati^^  AP5^  (HAPPY,  E:  MDNMY  AND  BUNNY)  share  the  case 


iuj 
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MxiMir,  and  because  PI  iEXIST>  -BU^)..  and.:thk  ne^  (HRPPY, 
E:  I-OM^,  Bimn)  share  the  ease  BUNNY,  we  would  have  to"draw  our  evolv- 
ing  xvap  such  tiiat  both  elements  of  ooherenoe  could  be  shown. 
■      i  -    .  '    --  • 

') 

Sss  can  be  seen,  the  c±ianges  shape  a^  the  coherence  ±n  the  surface 

text;  changes,  providing  one  with  a  visual  display  o^^the  surface  text  - 
pDherenoft.  -  v 

To  carry  this  even  further  and  for  purposes  of  contrast,  let's 
assune  that  Sara  oaicluded  her  text  with,  gather  threw  ,  ig),    A  propb- 
sitionai  analysis  of  this  isentenoe  vould  render:  BPS  (TEiFDW  UP,  FSTffiR) 
Since  UP,  ^FATHER)  shares  no  caps  with  (PICK  H5R,  BUNNY,  B^SE,  G: 

MQNMY)  nor  (EXIST,  BUNNY) ,  we  would  have  to  map  it  shDwing  no  tie: 

^i)    ^5.    This  does  not  mean  we  could  not  make  it  coherent  or^ 
tied  to  ate  other  text  portions,  but  it  dDes  mean  we;  the 'reader,  mu?t 
do  the  ^ing  mentally  and  that  v>^atever  ooherenoe  there  may  be,  it  does 
not  express  itself  in  the  transitivity  relationships  Expressed  in  the 
surface  text.  -  .      '         ;  ' 

A  x^herent  text  n^d  not  be  one  that  has  all  of  its  mainline 
propositions  tied  iho  earfi  other,  but  Margaret  Atwell  (1980)  has  found 
that  surface  texts  which  are  fudged  by  readers  as  being  well^writteri 
have  a  higher! degree  of  local  coherency  ^.90+  or  •)  than  do  bSxts  which 
judges  perceive  as  less  well  wxittei  (.76+  or  •)  .    Mafping  texts  in 
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this  fashiibS,  then,  giv^  one  a  look  at  ithe  Ipca^  ooherenoe  e^q^ressed  „ 
in  a  surfaae*  text.  ^ 

When  we  examined  the  language  experience  stories  which  3^  4,  5, 

--         f---fc  - 
and  6-year  olds  produced  for  us>  we  Sound  that  the  older  the  ciiild  the 

iTDre  likely  we  were  to  receive  a  story  consisting  of  multipld  proposi- 
tions.   IWenty^five  percent  of  our  3-year  olds  produced  such  stories, 
50  perc3ent  of  our  4-year  olds>  and  75  percer±  of  our  5  *and  6-year  olds. 
Vlhen  we  drapp^d  these  stories  we  found  that  all  childrei^  were  addressing 
issues  of  local  coherence  in  their  texts.    By  examining  the  proportion 
of  mainline  propositions  vAiich  were  tied  to  each  other  in  the  text  base 
we  fomd  this  ranged  from  .17  to  .46  for  3-year  olds  :to  .25  to  1.00  for 
4,  5,  and  6-year  bids.    In  looking  at-  a  child's  ability  to  handle  co^ 
herence  across  story  tasks,  we  further  found  that  this  ability  was  con^ 

H  _____  _  _  _  j;^        _  _  _        _  _  _  _  _ 

text  specific  depending  vpon  the  task  and  story  writing  ^conditions. 

By  looking  at  the  naps  produced  one  can  tell  viiether  global-  co- 
herence is  expressed  in  the  surface  text  or  vy^ether  it  miost  be  inferred. 
E^q^ressed  global  coherence  means  that  there  is  a  proposition  in  the 
text  to  which  all  other  propositions  are  scanehow  tied,    inferred  global 
coherence  means  that  there  is  no  single  proposition  which  is  expressed 
to  which  all  others  tie,  but  that  one  can  easily  create  a  proposition 
vrtiich  might  serve  function.     In  Matt's  text,  "N^  T^ip  to  the  Zco" 

-would  be  such  a  unit.    It  must  be  remerrbered,  hcx^7ever,  that  because  of 


the  conditions- surrounding  the  production  of  Matt's  text,  no  such  propo- 
sition needs  to  be  ej^ressed  in  the  surface  text.    For  this  reason  its 
absence  cannot  be  taken  as  indicative  of  a  lack  of  surface  text 
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organization-    In  fact^  what^^^ears  to  be  lade  of  organizatjion  frtin  one  - 

theoretical  position  is  evidence  of  orchestratibn  and  gxovrtli  from  anothei:. 

SOTBtimes  when  you  ask  young  children  to  dictate  a  story,  the^^ 

decide  not  to  do  so,  electing  instead  to  have  a  conversation,  play,  or  ^ 

do  other  things.    Of  the  4-8  children  we  asked  to  dictate  a  story  in"  our 

Indianapolis  study ^  46  engaged  iji  story  dictation  at  some  point  during 

the  event.    IVhen       looked  at  how  global  ooherenoe  was  handled  by  the 

children  in  their  lancjiiage  ej^^erience  stories,  we  found  only  four  stories 

oontained  an  ej^licit  macropropositibn  to  which  all  other  xcBin  line 

propositions  tied.    For  12  of  the  stories  one  could  infer  a  jiHcropropb^ 

sitidn.    ^is  proposition  was  iirplicit  rather  than  e'j^licit,  niach  like 

the  propositiiDn  one  can  Infer  for  Matt's  text.    Thirty  of  these  stories, 

were  contextual  ly  dependent  meaning  that  in  order  to  make  sense  of  the 

t 

surface  text  'created,  a  '^reader  would  have  to  be  familiar  with  the  oohtext 

■  -      -  -     -    -  -  -    -  -        -        -  -     ^  -  -       -  • 

of  story  dictation  in  terms  of  the  objects  used  or  the  actions  and  antics 


of  the  language  user.    Further,  ^en  we  looked  at  the  global  ooherenoe 
of  the  texts  children  created  across  story  oonposition  conditions  in 
both  reading  and  writing  (dictate  and  read  a  language  e^^serience  story, 
write  a  stor$^,  read  a  story)  ^  any  individual  child's  ability  to  handle 
global  coherence  was  found  'to  be  a  function  of  the  story  C5onaition  and 
the  topic  selected.  ,  , 

'        WhpJLe  this  procedure  for  studying  oohei^enoe  is  not  without  its 
conceptual  faults,  we  have  found  it  useful  fo^;  studying  variation  among 
the  surface  texts  produced  by  young  writers  across  a  variety  of  contexts. 
Generally,  what  we  have  found  is  that  coherence  is  not  a  monolithic 
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„.sM^l^^  Jiot...trua_.-tha£-.ian^       users  eiSi^  have^^d^^^^      - '- 

'  don't  have  it.    Under  celrtain  oonditions  the  surface  texts  v*iich  children 
produce  express  nbire  or  less  coherence.    Ev^  irbre  inportantly,  our  data 
surest  that  young'children  are  dealing  with  th^e  Issues  and,;  in  the  ^ 
process  of  using  language  /  disoovering  what  coherenoe  neans  for  texts 
within  a  ^oriety  of  contexts. 

Recently^  Steph(^  Kuoer  (1982),  in  a  stu^^  of  college  students' 

.   :  _  _   i 

writing,  also  demonstrated  that  the  anount  and  kind  of  coherence  ex- 

"  t 

pressed  in  the  surface ^text  is  nore  a  function  of  the  conditions  mder 
Vi^ich  the  text  is  produced  than  it  is  an  expressixDn  of  linguistic  capa- 
bility.   Certain  settings  not  only  allow,  but  also  encourage  diildren 
and  obviously  adults  to  test  other  language  hypotheses.    These': hypotheses 
range  from  pragmatics,  to  gr^phc^honemics ,  to  syntax/  to  other  dinensions 
of  semantics,  and  seem  affected  iyy  topic  choice,  background  infcrmation, 
and  task  conditions.    In  its  specific  detail,  then,  1±ie  airount  of  co- 
herenoe  e^ressed  in  a  surface  text-  is  a  function-  of  the  setting  in 

which  the  writing  tasks"  place  and  the  intentions  and  assurrptibns  of  the 

_ .      _    _  .      .      __  _  .       _  .     _     _  «_  >   .  _ 

language  users  involved,    Ihese  aspects  of  textual  organization  will  be 

discussed  in  subsequent  sections  of  this  report.  As  will  also  be  expli- 
cated in  subsequait  sections  of  this  report,  linguistic  coherence  is  but 
one  dimension  of  textual  ocSierehoe,  ^ 

Fran  an  organizational  perspective  these  data  ^demonstrate  both 
the  schematic  oonplexity  and  the  schematic  sophistication  which  young 
cSiildren  bring  with  thafn  to.writihg  at  the  time  v*ien  itdst  fo^rmal  writing 
prograns  begin  iji  this  country,    These  data  question  many  current    ,  ; 
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...instructional  assiJipt^     about  the  ypmg  child^s  wriidng 
well  as  the  theoretical  grounds  on  which  these  assuiiptions  :^est. 

Fran  an  interdisciplinary  perspective,  the  decisions  v*iich  rfii^- 
drai  itHte  in  reading  and  writing  from  age  3  through*  age  6,  are  not  only 
organized,  but  lacsd  with  ioth  personal  and  social  organizations.  5!i±s 
interplay  between"  personal  and  social  organization  in  the  evolution  of 
literacy  is  universal,    ^^andonriess  and  language  are  inimical 'concepts. 
It  should  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  it  neither  characterizes  our 
writing  nor  that  of:  the  3-ye^  old.  -         \  » 
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2.2  itrmraiaiaLiTsr.- 


V 


E^r  '  intentionality'       refer  to  an  e>^ctation  oh  the  part  of 
language  userss  and  learners  that  written  marks  are  cultural  objects,  or 
signs ^  vSiicii  signify.  ---Even  bifore  children  have  ctetermined  what  a  par- 
ticular written  mark  nay  signify,  their  respDnses  reflect  a  basic  liic^r- 
standing  of  written  narks  as  cultural  objects  which  have  a  ^gn  potential. 

•  Kibiy  age.  5j  when  asked  to  wviiej,  made  a. 
series  of  marks  on  the  pc^er.     Xihi  looked 
icp_  quite,  pleased  with  her  performance  and  . 
askedj   ''What  did  I  wriie?''    Kibi  's  question 
suggests  thai  sh^  sees  written  marks  as  ^ 
signs^  which  signify  meaning  to  other  Ian- 
guage  users.  -  White  she  does  not  have  a 
khdwZedge..  of  how  one  produces  specific 
marks  to  sign  specific  meanings  she  does 
understand  thai  these  objects  are  signs  , 
which  signify.    She  has^  in  oiher^  words ^ 
accessed  the  deep  structure  of  liierdcy 
witl^ut  controlling  in  any  p'recise  way  the 
surface  structure . 

•  Angela^  age       was  writing  _a  letter  and 
acaidently  made  a  series  of  marks  on  her 
paper  diiring_  the_  process  of  waving  her  'pen 
as  she  thought  a}:>out _  wnat  _  to  write..  _  Notic- 
ing th^  marks  she  asked-^  'JWhat  do  these 

What  is  particularly  interesting 
^out  Angela's  behavior  is  the  assmrptioh 
she  makes  that  any  written  marks  st^n^  mean- 
ing.     While  this  instance  ^demonstrates  the  ' 
pervasiveness  &f  the  assumption  of  inten-^ 
tionatity  even  when  the  genesis  of  such  . 
marks  was  not  intentional^  it  sJiould  be' 
noted  thap  it  is  not  clear  whether  Angela 
really  understood  she  had  accidently  made 

the  marks  herself.  ^  ■  ' 

Frank'y  age  5^  was  shown  various  pieces  of  envrionmental  print  and 
asked  what  they  said,     Frank's  responses  included-^  _  "Mints"  for 
Dynamints^   "Kroger"  for  Kroger  Eg^s-^,   "Blocks"  for  Lego,_  "Street"  for. 
Indianapo-lis^,  and  "Don't  Know"  for  SorSal^.     mat  is  ■  important  to 
understand' is  that^  all  of  these  responses  are  governed  by  an  assumpiion 
of  intentionalityy  even  his  "Don't-^now."    V/hat  "Don't  Know"  rricans  is 
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:c  ; :: : ;  tfet  .FranA;,-  in  haying  studied  the  cue  obmplexes  available  in  this 
settzng,  does  nqi  reaoghize  iAem  as  inmediately  identifiaBle .  For 
■example,  when  shown_  the  Evil  Krti^el  Chop^r  box  and  asked -what  it 

_      .says,  FvanT^zmtially  responded,   "Don't  Knou."    By  our  asking-,  "What 

■  ■      things  do  you  see  ihat  helv  you  know  what  this  .says?"  Frank  buys_ 

nzmself  more  time  to  pursi^  oux>  first  question,  'ftrid  responded,   "I  ■ 
thznk  zt  says  'motorcycle' ."  '  ■; 

^  -  . 

♦    •  J^^^^  _^cige  S,  received  a  lettev.  from  £in^  and  hJds  asked  to  read  it. 
.  Greg  znztuztty  responded,   "I  forgot  what  it  said.  ''    After  a  pause 
he  read:  "Dear  Greg-,  I  want  to  go  J^aak  to  school  with  Greg  Wiizston  and 
come  and  work  wtth  you  again  too.  " 

•  Megan,  ag^  4-^  wrote  a  personal  letter  and 

a  story  on  two  separate  sheets  of  pager 

y^ing  a  wavy  up-and-down  script  to  place- 
hold  her  texts.     Whefi  ask'ed  to  read  her 

letter  she  read,   "Dear  Mary,  I  hope  you 

bring  me  here  every  ddy.  The  end.  Megan.  " 

When  asked  to  read  her  story  Megan  read: 
.    [Vnce  upon  a  time  there  was  a  ghost. 

Three  ghost  family.     One  day  they  went  out 

for  a  walk.     They  honked^ the  horn  cause 

they  saw  Mrs.  Wood  dnd  said  'Hi,  '  then 

they  went  back  to  Mrs._  Comers  and  tiiey   

honked  the  horn  andsa-said  Hi.     The  End." 

While  the  physical  products  which  Megan  produced _do_  not  look  like  a 
letter  or  _a  story,  given  ^our  conventional  eyes,  it's  important  to 
mderstand  thai  for  mgan  these^  sets  of  markings  had  particular  mean- 
vngs  which  closely  correspond  to  our  conventions  for  how  the  print 
in  letters  as  opposed  to  the  print  in  stories  operates. 

l^alile  language  tasers  and  learners  may  not  know  vs^at  a  written 
nark  may  specifically  signi^,  to  su^ect  it  to  be.a^ign  purposefully 
created  and  existent  for  the  purpose  of  oomnMiicating  sorrething  to  sotte- 
bocfy  is   to  hypothesize  intenticiiaiity.    Intentional  ity  is  such  a  per- 
vasive assunption  reflected  in  children's  responses  that  instances  which 
may  initially  appear  to  violate  this  premise  itErit  special  examination. 

•  Robert,  age  3,  when  shown,  the  city  road  sign  IndiandpoU^  and  asked 
:       what  it  said,  responded,  "Sesame  Street."    Robert 's  hesponse  demon-- 
^trates  that  his  asSurription.  of  intentionaiity  led  him  to  a  cognitive 
^  search  of  a  context  in  which  to  make  sense  of  wJiat  he  perceived. 
SimG-Sesame  Street  signs  are  more  familiar  to  Robert  than  Indianapolis 
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city  markers j_  his  response  is  under 

standab^.     Given  the  fact  that  _  the 

Sesame  street  sign  serves  as  a_  Vogo 

and  appears  in  all  materials  which 

that  shob)  sponsors—includvhg  all  - 

Sdfmnie  Street  book_  covers— i^e  ■ 

responses  ''Book"  when  shoijn_the 

Indianapolis  city  sign-y  .giv%n_by 
:.no  less  than  14  of  the  48  chil- 

di:en  in  the  Indianapolis  study-^ 
^    ^(juq^y  mderstcmddble.     In  the 

BioaiTdngton  ^pidyy   7  of  the  24 

chzli^eny  when  shown  the  Bloom- 

i_^Ston  city  sign^  responded^ 

"Book.  "    White  we  might  initially 

infer  that^  this  tatter  response 

iXLS  graphophonetically  driven  by 

the  child's  recognition  of  B's 

and  O's  in  the  word  Bloorniru^^ton^ 

such  an  inierpretaiion  would  sug-  { 

gest  semantic  intent  was  used  as 

confirmation^  not  initiation  of 

the  response;  Robert  and  our 

Indianapolis  informants  show  this 

clearly  was  not  the  case, 

•  Benjamin^  age  4y  when  shpwn  the  iU.S.  Mail 
logo  gnd  asked  what  it  said^  responded 
"Gas.  "    Other  cnil'dren  unde^  this  condi- 
tion responded  "Oil  station^  "  "Oily  "  and 
"Gas  Station.  "    White  our  initial  impres- 
ion  of  the  reldiiOj^hip  between  U.S.  Mail  _ 
7td  Gas  may  be  one  of  nonsense^  from  the 
child's  vantage  pointy     the  red^  whiie^ 
ana  blue,  dolor  similarities  on.  the  logos 
thi  limited  amoimi  of  prints,  the  style  of 
nty  as.  well  as  the  organization  of  the 
nt  on _  both  the'". U.S.  Mail  gas  station 
''^gos  make  Benjamin  hhd_.the  other  chil^ 
dcen's  respohses  logical  and  reasonable . 
In  this  regard^  we  have  foimdy  children's 
'  responses  can  help  us  understand  what  se~ 
mantic  options  are  available  in  the 
setting.     Further-^  it  is  the  siime  'cognitive 
processy  driven' by  intehtionality-y  which 
undergirds  language  users  coming  to  a  cultu- 
rally "correct"  'decision  as  it  does  their 
coming'to  a  culturally  "incorrect"  deci- 
sion.    This  understanding  is  important  as 
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.  it -means  '[correct''  and  HncOrrect"  have  little  if _  any.  thing  .to  do  with 
our  under'standing  of  the'  cognitive  processes  involved  in  literacy  - 
use  and,  teaming,       .  •    .  ,        •  . 

  \  .  5  •    ■  .         *  ...        _  _ 

•  Boyds  age       was  asked  td  draw  a  pictrure  of  himself .     During  the _ 
aompleiion  of  this  request^  Boyd  turned  to  the  researcher  and  asked^ 
"fb  you  tike  Boyd [s  picture?'^    The  researcher  assured  him  she  didy 
but  given  his  question  and  the  nature  of 'his  markings-^  decided  she 
had  best  'Clarify  the  tas^<  indirectly  and  so  said  matter^of-'factlyj 

.  "Thai's  a  pictm^e  of  Boyd,  ''    Boyd  responded^   "Yep.     This  is  Boyd's 
picture.''  instance  is  that  it  demon- 

strates' that  our  intentionality  (draw  a  picture  of  Boyd)  and  Boyd's 
inteniionality  (here  is  Boyd's  picture)  are  often  quite  different 
and  correspondence  cannot  simply  be  assumed. 

Tb  say  that  written  iangnage  users  and  learners  approac±i  print 

with  an  ej^ctation  of  intenticiiiii-^  is  to  say  rrcre  than  that  they  see 

it  as  purposeful  or  even  meaningful,  h5we^7er.    Eiifcedded  in  this  notion, 

also,  is  the  ej^ctation  Hiat  aonfci nations  of  these,  written  marks  as' 

well;  as  the  relationship  these  written  marks  have  to  the  oontext  of 

situation  in  v^ich  th^  are  fomd  will  ^ntribute  to  the  attainment  of 

a  unified  meaning.    IntoitiCTiair^  ^verns  the  re^ons^'of  all  written 



language  users  and  sets  into  itbtidn  oogniti^^  seardi  strategic  whereby 

literacy  and  literacy  learning  are  propelled. 

•  Alison^  age  4^  when  .shown  Kroger  Cottage  Cheese^  typed  out  in  primary 
type_on  a  3  x  5  .card  and  asked^what  she  thought  it  saidj  responded: 
"Welly  it  should  be  the  alphabet^  but  it  doesn't  start  with  A.  " 
Alison /assumed  here  not  only  intentionality ^  but  also  thai  what  was 
shown  her  would  be  personally  meaningful.     ihe  cognitive  operations 
she  /i^ngages  in  are  universals  which  vender  gird  both  success  fut  and 
unsuccessful  instances  of  the  process.  '         *  , 

•  dhrisj,  age  3^  alon^_  with  his_  father  and  aunij  .  lias  on^-a  ccvnping  trip. 
As  they  were  going  back  to  the^^ttage  to.  pikt  Chris  down  for  a  napi 
Chris'  aunt  spotted  a  snake.   _Trying_not  to  sound  ^anmd.and  thereby 
excite  Chris  _so  he  couldn't  Jsleep^  _the  aunt  calmly  said,   ^^Tomj  do 
you  see  the  S-N^A-IGE?"  while_  continuing  to.  walk  with  Cfirie  to  the 
cottagi.     Two  hours  iater^  after  his.napj  Chrijs  bounded  but  of  the 
cottage  and  said  he  wanted  to  see  ."the  A-^B-^C. '' .  What  do  you  think 

ay'.  "A^B-C  is?"  his  aunt  questioned.  -  "A  anake;^"  Chris  replied. 
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Atison/  age  3j_was.  accoTrtparujihg  her  parents  oh  a'  trip  to  Indianapolis 
zoo.    Seeing  the_  freeway  sighs  overhead^  her  father  asked-y  "Alison^ 
what,  do  you  ihirik  that  says?"    Alison  responded  as  if  reading  -the  \ 
overhead  markers y   "It  says  .   .   .  uh  .   .   .  Daddy  .   .   .   turn  . 
right  .  .   .  here  .  .  .   to  go  .   ...   to  .   ...   the  zoo,.  " 

•  Kara^  age  6.^  brought  home  _a  basal  reading  story  to  read  from  school. 
The  text  read^   "I  want  to  hide  here.    I  want  to  stop  here.     I  wofi t 

to  ^t  and_  eat  .   .  .  "    At_  this  point  ,Kara  stopped  reading  and  turned, 
to  her  mother  and.said-^'  ''GodU     Does  this  make  sense  to  you!?!"  ^ 

•  Alison-^  age  Z-y  jmd  her  parents  went  to  Baskin  Bobbins  to  get  an  ice 
cream  cone.    Alison 's  rrvther  pointed  to  the  flap  on  the  trash  can 
with  the  tetter  P-U^S^H  etc       in  the  flap  and  asked:,   "Alison^  whai 

do  you  thihk  ihis  says?"    Alison  responded^   "Push.  ^'  ■  Alison's  mother.  ^ 
questioned-y   "How  did  you  know  that!"  ^As  she  ran  her  index  finger 
in  i^e  grooves  forming  each  letter^  Alison  responded^   "Cause  it's 
got  all  the  right  leti^rs.  " 

Langu^^  useirs  assume  that  iiie  varioxjs  signs  in  a  literacy  event  ' 
•are  intentional,  non- randan,  and  together  operate  to  convey  a  iSified 
neanii^.    Further  langiiage  learners  seemingly  operate  under  the  assmption 
that  it  is  not  baieficlal  to  ^them  over  the  long  haul  to  ignore  or  disre- 
gard obje c±s  perceived  as  signs.    Ibgether  thse  assunptions  cause  the 
language  user  to  actively  search  for  unity  and  propel  the  active  testing 
of  language  hiTgotiieses       language  usera  and  learners. 

  ■  r  _  _  .  _    _.   

•  Jill-y  age  5_,  was  asked  to  read  or  pretend  to  read  the  book ^  The  Ten 
ZittVe^^ar^     In  this  book  a  predictabie  structure  i6  whereby . 

'  page  by  page  another  of  the  bears  leaves  home  to  participate  in  an 

adventure.    .This  structure  is  also  conveyed  in  the  pictures  which 
show  fewer  bears  on  each  page,     ^ill  began  her  reading  by  nuking  up 
a  story  about  a  group  of  bears  who  go  on  various  trips.    As  she 
created  her  story  she  noticed  the  repeated  at-home  pictures  and 
visibly  counted  the  bears.   Having  thus  discovered  this  structure 
Hll  is  led  to  building  it  into  the  text  she  creates.     This  decision 
leads  her  very  close  to  the  ^surface  text  structure.     Her  line:  _ 
"Then  five  little  bears  stayed  home."^    The  actual  story  line:  "Then 
five  little  bears  were  at  home.  " 

•  Charlesy  age  4^  was  shown  d  box  of  Jell-O  pudding  nnd  asked  what  it 
says.     Charles  responded^   "Jell-Oy"  but  then  askedy   "What's  that _ 
little  mark  mean?"  pointing  to  the  registered  trademark  beside  the 
word  Jell-0.     While  neither  we  nor  Charles  pursued  his  question^ 

% 

w 

>  ^ \Ij  .  • 

o 
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zmplzczt  in  i-i  is  an  assumption  tliat.  this  nark  is  #  si<m  ihich  sig-'  '~ 
mftes.  _   Later  when  shorn  the  John-son  S  Johnson  Band^_Aid  box  arrd  • 
asked  what  it  saijs,_  Charles  responded^   ''Bcmd-Aid. Then  seeing_ 
.  the  registered  trademark  beside  the  word  Ban^^Aid  reflected,  ''There 
'  zt  ^s  again.''  _Once  again  while  neither  we  nor  Charles  pursued  his 
ODservation^  the  fact  that  he  made  it  suggests  that  having  once 
recognized  it  as  a  sign,  and  assimed  it  was' in  tent  ful-,  Charles  is 
actvvelij  searching _ for  its  meanvng;.     By  collecting  ins^tances  of  its- 
avpearatice ,  he  will  wake  an  inference  and  test  a  hypothesis.  Two 
related  observations  are  in^ortant.     ian^uage  learners,  like 
Criarles,  always  seem  mojse  interested  inyhat  they  haven't  sorted  out 
than  what  they  hqpe:    It  does  not  surprise  us  that  Charles  focuses 
on  the  trademark ^symboly  this  being  his  latest  language  discovery. 
Secondly,  when  we  began  this  study  we  were  .  concemM  that  the  vrint 
^n_  the  print- setting  be  big  enough  for  young  children  to  see.  '  > 
E^rperiences  such  as  this  led  us  to  realize  the  eye  sight  of  young 
children  is  never  as  serious  an  ' issue  as  beginning  readina  and  writing 
programs  assume.     In  fact,  we  _^ve  some  evidence  that  lined  school 
^  paper  which  forces  the  child  ^Hj^te  with  a  certain  sized  print 
actually  distracts  the  child' s  atWntion  from  the  real  issues  in 
literacy  learning. 

^dis  age  6,  was  asked  to  write'  her  name _'lDe- 
'^^^Jl  ^^^.A'^^^^"  on  some  hand  drawn  school 
paper  as  part  of  a  test  given  to  (judge _  reading 
readiness  in  first  grade,     looting  the  hori_zon' 
^^^^  ^i(nning  down  the  center  of  the 
l^^.^..^^^.  ^.^"^.^^^^^  ^.^^  ^cime  on-,  Jodi  assumed 
its  role  rm^si  [be  to ''separate  the  letters  of  her  ^ 
4iame.     Ever  so  carefully,  she  wrote  :J.- in  the 
space  between  the  first,  i^o  dashes,.  0  in  the 
second,  D  in  the  third,  and  I  in  the  fourth, 
space.  '''  '  '  '  '  ^. 


Jodi  was  an  extremely  competent  young  writer, 
having  had  3  years  in  Heidi  _Mills '  ^preschool 
progrm  in  which  she  had  had  ex  ten  (^d  oppor- 
■  tunities  to  interact  wit^ books  and' select  * 
paper  from  a  writing  center  appropriate-  to 
whatever  writing  she  wished  to  do.  Encounter-^- 
ing  school  paper  for  the  first  time,  she  ri^ft-^ 
fully  assumed  the  markings  down  the  center  of 
each  line  were  intentional  and  c&aided  they 
Wistbe  to  separate  the ^  tetters  ^ in  writing, 
l^iile  this  made  her  narfie  look^  strange,,  this  was 
after  all  first  r/rade.  .  ,« 
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^     file  -asstmption  of  intenticrtalitY  characterizes  our  current  written 

 ^     , 

language  discoveries  just  as  much  as.  it  does  our  very  first  explorations  - 

   ___  ' 

with  print,    it  is  tSese  assunptions  of  non-xandDmness,  relative  to  con- 
text, and  to  any  and  all  narkings  encountered,  v^hich  drive  literacy  and 
;  make  written  language  learrimg  scrnetiraes  ^^^ear  effortless-  Understand- 
ing inb^tidnaii^  is  fiiidatEntal  to  understanding  the^  socio]  inguistic 
and  psydiolijigmstic  activities  involved  in  literacy  and  literacy  learning. 

We  are  not  the  first  to  see  intenticnality  as  a  universal  pattern 

  _  -t  . 

reflected  in  all  instances  of  literacy  learning,  thoi#i  we  imy  be  the 

first  to  see  moonventienal  responses  as  instances  of  the  phenonena. 

Every  protocol  exanple  in  this  vol  one  reflects  this  assunption  on  the 

part  of  the  language  user.    If  it  wera  not  so'  fmdamaital  to  under- 

standing  literacy,  it^^" perv^iveness  alone  would  in  itself  be  boring.,   ■  - 

Ihe  review  of  literature,  discussion  of  selected  profeools  and  <tescrip-=^ 

-■  ■  .    *■  ' 

tion  of  analysis  procedures  which  follow  lock  more  closely  at  sorre  of 

I  these  patterns  of  "intentiOTiality  in,  our  data  for  purposes  of  tracing 

the  conceptual  and  historical  robt^;  of  this  noticii  and  discussing  its 

significance  -to  understanding  and  reiilinking  lite'racy.    .To  illustrate 

that  the  concepts  we  discuss  in  this  report,  like  ^organizaSon'  and 

now  'ihtentionality' ,  are  applicable  to  any  pieoe^  ^jOf  reading  ,  and- 

writing  data,  organizational  pat^i||Tis  which  are  present  in  the  new 

protocols  we  introduce  in         following  section  will  be'  refer^ced  f^r 

the  reader's  benefit.    Organization^  you  will  recalJL,  was  the  topic  of  '-'^  - 

Section  2.1,  vshich  preceded  this  one. 
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'2.2,2    m^tra^liONALI'IY:  lOTERDISCIPLIN^  PERSPECHVES  :  '   .    .  " 

The  past  15  years  have  been  harafded  as  a  period  in  which  phenom- 
enal advancement  has  been  made  in  understanding  9te  reading  and  language 
process  (R^llock,  1979;  Shi^,  1979).    lb  the  ext^t  that  this  advancement 
is  realr  it  may  well  be  attributable  to  disa5\7ery  of  the  oentralitY^ 
the  sarantic  system  in  not  only  reading  (Goodman,  1967  RuntrBlhart/ 
1977;  Smith,  1971,  1978;  AdaiTB  &  Ooliins,  1978;  Kintsch  &  van 'Dijk^^  1978; 
Frec^rickson,  1977) ,  but  language  and  language  learning  (Brcwn^  1973;:^^ 
.Halliday,  1973,  1975;  Hymes,  1967;  Shi:r^,  1979).    Given  a  perspective  ^ 
which  only  the  passii^  of  tine  can  offer,  t^ie  past  period  of  research 
in  reading  and  related  fields  mi^t  well  be  seen  as  discovery  of  the  cen^ 
trality  and  the  oOTpiexity  of  the  semantic  systems  of  language.    Tb  ;date 
seven  semantic  systen^  have  be^  identified  (Halliday  &  Hasan,  1980)  of 
which  transitivity  reiation^ips  -(Fillmore,  1976)  and  cphesion  (Halliday 
&  Hasan,.  1976)  have  received  the %ost  study  by  cognitive  psychologists 
cind;  others.  ^     ^     .      ■  .       .  ■ 

^Ihe  3Spbrtanoe;£)f  intentional  ity  to  uncferstanding 'the  cognitive 

processing  operations  involved  in  reading  oompj^ehsion  has  only  very 

recently  been  re-errpiaSized  by  Schank  (1980) .  *_In  attempting  to  get  a 

■  ^  _______  ^__ 

oonputer  to  simulate  human  ccit^^rehens ion >  progranmng  the  oDnputer  to 

perform 'advapoed  operations  on  iJie  sorim.tic  *ase  proved  insufficient. 

Frustrated  in  this  effort  ^  ScSiank  reported  that  he  has  his  colleagi^s 

needed  to  develop  a  spd'eial 'program  called  "What's  Your  Point?"  in  order 

tb  get  the  conputer  bo  prioritize  propositions  and  reach  OTnclusiohs  ^ 

similar-  to  those  macfe  by  language  users  when  reading- 
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*  ^ 

Hie  net  result  of  work  in  this  area  across  disciplines  has  led 
to  the  artict^Lation  of  a  functional  perspective  on  langiaage  and  lan- 
guage learnir^  (Bates,  1976,  1977,  1981);  Grioe,  1975,  1978;  Searl^^  ^ 

1969,  1975,  1979) .    Functionalists  argue  that  the  very  essence  of 
•  ,, 

...    •   ^  . .    .  . 

language  is  iieaning  (Bates,  1976,  1977,  198i;  Halliday,  1973,  1975; 

Qbodnan  &  Goodman,  1979) .  They  argxje  that  language  did  not  develop  be- 
cause  of  one  language  user,  but  beca^ise  of  two  who  had  as  their  purpose 
domtiunication.    Halliday  (1973);  as  a  result  of  a  longitudinal  study  o£ 
his  son,  describes  tiie  whole  of  grcJwth  and  development  in  language  as 
"a  saga  \h  learning  how  to  nean. " 

^^gotsJqr  (1978)  sees  one  of  the  cruciaj.  points  in  Written  lan- 
guage learning  as  being  that  noment^hen  the  child  intends,'  and  then 
nakes  marks  on  the  paper  to  placehold  tiiat  intention,    ffe  characterizes 
this'  crucial  period  in  literacy       a  fonnuia  wfiich  reads  meaning  over 
object  (meaning/^db ject) ,  and  ooaritrasts  it  to  an  eaS-lief  state  vSidcS  he 
diaracterizes  as  objec-t  over  meaning  (objecVneaning) .    This  latter  for^ 
iraila  is  illustrated  by  a  child  making  a  squiggie  on  a  paper  (object)  . 
and  only  later  deciding  to  nane  the  mark  somBthihg  (neaning) ,  for  e;x- 
.aTple>  "a  aiake."    ^^g6ts^<y"s  fonraala  necessitates  the  naming  of  the 
repre§ Station  ^f ore  it  ^Ls  witteh  to  be  consicfer^  sn  instanoS.  of 
iit^aoy.    If  nanir^  is  not  done  be£o^  prjodtjctio'n  begins  then  vygotsky. 
assort  that  intentionai±^  is  missir^*    Suffc young  child's  question; ' 
"What  did  I  write?"  after  putttr^  m^rks  on  the  pap^  signals  that  he  -  ■ 
or  she  has  inferred  thSt  the  marks  made  should  mean,    vygo'tsky's  : 
insists,  v^ie  irtportait,  nfeed' ^ctensMn.  • 
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'  •  '  ■  '      •  ' 

Given  two  sets  of  ODrrobative  date-- the  cMldifen's  readiiig  of  what 
they  had  written  in.  aomparison  to  wh^t  they  had  been  reqxiested  to  write;, 
and  the /in-process  verbalizations  of  children  mad^  during  the  process  of 
writing  iSi  conparisoii  to  the  responses  made  asked  to  read  whab.they 

had  written--^  children  studied'  in  this  program  of  research  wrote  with 
the  intent  to  neari.    The  oontplexity  as  well  as  .the  significance  of  this 
finding  for  the  stu<^  of  literacy  is  best  seen  when  one  analyzes  the 
in-prooess  behaviors  and  ^«rbalizat^on  of  our  yomg  language  users  in- 
volved in  writt^  language  encounters. 

Beth's  uninterrupted  story  writing  behavior^  will  be  analyzed  to 
c&ronstrate.her  'intentionalHy'  ^  writing..  Beth's  final  product  is 
shown  in^Fig^ire  15..   Tlie  step  1^  step  process  data  an  Figure  16  which- 

s  • 

Figure  15.     Uiinterrupted  Story  Writing:  Beth  (Age  5) 
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Elguie  16.    in-feooess  Writing  Data—Beth  (Age  5i 


cnrresFond  to  the  verbalizations  involved  in  the  creation  of  this  prod- 
uct ±s  inade  possible       stopping  the  videotape  and  reproducing,  use 
of  a  li^t  table,  the  product  produced  at  eacdi  of  these  points.  The 
cxjrrespon^^  between  the  demands  of  the  ta^,  the  in-process  verbaliza 
tions,  and  the  child's  subsequsnt  reading  of  her  story',  constitute  what 
vias  considered  evidence  of  intentional ity  in  this  'study. 
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1         .   ;  •        ■  ■ 

(Figure  16— Sairple  A)  Beth  began  by  drawing  a  picture  of  a  sun 

and  a  house._   (Figure  16--Saiiple  B)  Beth  writes  her  name  and  then  an- 

»*    ■  ....  .  ^.  .        .  . 

nouhoes  "I  can  write  iiy  naine  anotljier  way"  prcKidcing  the  second  spelling 
of  Beth  with  an  altered  E  form  (Icfcateki  in  center  this, 
Beth  writes  David  Dahsbergi^r  announcing  it  to  fae  her  i:>rother's  name. 
She  decides  also  to  write  Jeff »  her  other  brother's  name^  but  decides 
her  J  doesn't  look  ri^t  and  says,  "^at  doesrl't  look  right-!"  After 

••;  .        _       '  _      .  .  _   ^  -     V.  -  '  ■         --       -  -  -      -  -  -  ...... 

this  annqmoenent^he  tries  to  eras<^  her  J  with  her  finger.    Next  she 

draws  a  pictuie  of  EJavid  and  annourices  as  she  does  so,  "^is  is  David." 

_  *  '  -        -  -  -■  ■-  ■ .-  '         -  i     '         -       -  ■  ^  -  , 

She  begins  to  draw  Jeff  but  rean[iei±>ers  she  didn't  finish  liis  nane  and 

so  decides  not  to  finish-  his  picture  correcting  herself  at  this>^int 

by  saying,  "Oopsl" 

(Figure  16 — Sanple  C)  Beth  next  deisides  to  write  her  age  "5." 

Not  pleased  with  her  ,  product  she  irrnediately  tries  again  (see  "5"  in 

middle  of  j^ge).     (figilre  16 — Sanple  D)  Beth  pauses  for  a  moment  at  tills 

point.*  She  then  begins  saying  and  writing  her  numbers  dn  backv^rd 

orders  "8,"  "7,"  "6,"  "5."    Not  pleased  With  her  5  ^he -makes  several 

attempts  to  make  an  improved  one  saying  "5,"  "5, "  "5,"..  "5, "  and  prb- 

duces  the  array  of  forms  shcxai  here.    Finaiiy^  i^magging  her.  ^dioulders 

she  continues  by  saying  and  writing  "4,"^'* 3,"  "2,"  "1, ,^zirp^  "  "BLAST 

OFFl 11"        .  '  .      '         "      V     V         ;  ' 

:  At  this  point  Beth  hastily  sketrfies  the  rocket  you  see:  Sn  the 

iiiiddle  of  the  page.    Ccnplete  with  sotiid  effects,  she  teminat^  her 

picture,  story'  by  adding  the  streamers,  coming  out  of  the  top  of  the 

rocket  and  flowing  dowi  the  page  saying  as  she  does  so,  "\^^R00M11 

sJPJXOt^l  I    VAROQMl  1    VAFbOMl "  ' 
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ftt  tiiis  point  Eteth  annduncses  she  is  done!  and  the  researcher  asks 
h^  to  read  v*at  she  has  written.    Beth  says ^  "Wfell,  this  is  a  story 
^QQt  what^nfe  and^4ny  brothers  do  at  home,  play  rockets  and  thingl  like 
that.":  .  '  . 

VBiiie  this  "reading"  has  the  psychological  distance  characteriz- 

ir^  a  retelling,  it  is  inportant  to  xiote  that  in  light  of  the;  intent  as    '  . 

she  expresses  it,  each  an2ievery  mark  had  as  its  function  the  place-  / 

hoidir^  of  oonponents  of  her  itory.    Vttiile  the  surface  level  organization 

of  the  E^odtct  way  look  random  (Figure  15),  the  semantic  features  of  her 

markings  at.  a  deep-structure  level  were  intentional.    ^kDt  only  were  her 

markings  intentional,  but  ttese  itarkings  were  organized  during  product 

tion  in  story  structure  form.    Notice,  for. example,  Beth  begins  with  a 

settiiig  (sun  and  hoxase) ,  iiitroduoes' diaracters  Jhers elf  and  her  brothers) , 

and  relates  an  organizing  event  (play  rocket^  and  thin^  like  that) 

_    _  _  _  ^  ^  ^ 

arbmd  which  her  story  coheres.^  Despite  surface-structure  form,  her 

story  clearly  contains  a  reco^iizabie  story  gramnar  (Propp,  1928; 

Stein  &  GLenn,  1978;  f^plebeiB,  1978;  ffi^m^e,  1977;         DijJ^  1977) 

which  we  can  only  concltiae,  given  the  available  data,  was  'intentionally 

orchestrated  and  plaoeheld  via  a  hi^y  pr^red  set  of  in-prooess  ' 

irarkings.  .  c  \  ^ 

Beth^  the  youngest  of  6  diiidjcm,  is  a  5-year  old  without  pre- 

scfepl  e3cperiQioe.<  Although  her  fcehavior  Sid  story  are  particularly 

good  exaitples  illustrating  the  ooitpi^city  and  sopiistication  with  which 

children  oithestrate.  intentionality  in  tiieir  v^itten  products,  all  chil- 

dren>  as  stated  earlier,  demonstrated  intentionally  in  their  writing. 
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Latrice,  age  3,  ^who  produced  v^t  from  a  oon\7efiti6nal  perspective 
might  be  viewed  as  the  most  primitive  markings  of  all  children  studied, 
began  by  saying  she  was  going^  to  "make  a  dog,"  atteirpts  to  dD  so,  but 
says  she  can *t^  and  decides  to  make^  "a  Mickey  I4ouse."    Later,  when  asked 
to  read  what  she  had  written,  she  said  she  had  written  "a  dog  and  a 
Mickey  MDuse,"  responses  which  fall  nicely  within  Hie  semantic  field  of. 
the  intent  signaled  by  her  speedi  during  writing  (see  Harste,  Burke,  & 
WcxDci^rd,  1981,  for  a  further  description  and  analysis  of  this  instance 
of  writing) .        _  j  , 

As  a  related  aside,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  oral  speedi 
during  writing  not  only  signaled  intentional ity,  but  acted  almost  as  a 
plan  of  writing  action.    In  this  regard,  we,  like  A^gotsky  (1978)",  noted 
that  almost  inevitably  speech  produced  in  the  process\)f  writing  signaled 
a  plan  of  action  either  in  abatement  or  in  initiation.    Speech,  then,- 
seemingly  served  an  organizational  function  in  writing;^    The'  hand 
seemed .  to  follow  as  if  subservient  to  decrees  of  oral  intent.  Rather 
than  a  tool  for  thou^t,  speech  in  Hie  process  of  writing  acted  meta-^ 
phorically  as  "intention  director." 

Rs  an  even  further  related  aside,  one  cannot  help  but  note  tiiat: 

speech  during  writing  served  as  its  own  sign  in  a  semiotic  sense  (Singer, 

 _      _  _ 

1980)  vrtiich  seemingly,  triggered  the  nisct  semantic'unit  to  be  written. 
In  part  this  is  evident  in  t^ie  ran-randOTi  aftd  often  ordered  semantic 
field  in  the  written  product.    Rarely  does  one  find  it  difficult  'to 
infer  the  class  around  which  specific  elements  in  tiie  written  products 
of  preschool  children  cohere.    Latri6e  is  a  noticeable  exception,  f^re 
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typical^ of  the  data  vse  reoeived  is  Shannon*  age  3,  who  said,  for  ex- 
anple,  as  she  produce^  the  r^pective  iines  in  the  product  showh  in 
Figure  17,  "lhi§  is  Anita.    This  is  Shannon.    This  is  ifebin.    This  is 


Figure  17.    IMinterrtpted  Vftriting—Sharinon  (Age  3) 


Angei.    This  is  Eaddy.    This  is  MDitity."    In  analyzing  her  product,  the 
oshering  eieitEnts  are  initially  "playmtes"  and^Jogically,  given  the 
bridge  of  her  sisters,  "family  mernbers.''    The  interesting  process  fea- 
ttfceof  this  list,  however,  is-  that  in  having  cone  up  witfi  the  first 
item,  that  item  acted  as  a.  sign  Which  seemingly  stimulate  the  rennining 
coherent  elements  in  this  set.    To  the  extent  that  this  is  a  viable  ^ 
theoreticai  formulation  for  the  phencxnenon  observed,  ih^e  data  suggest 
thato  ihtehtionality  signs  intentionality  and  that' decisions  as  to 
.  '  ;  '  jr. 
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intention  are  hot  isonbfphic  but  orchestrated  through  a  process  of  un- 
limited semioSis  (Eoo,  i97'9,  1976,  1979,  1980).    Given  the  recent  abg-_ 
nitive  processing  irodel  of  F%6wesc  and  Hayes  (1980,  1981)  for  writing,  .' 
this  ptehonencai  merits  furth^  stu^  as  it  may  ej^iain  the  prxx:ess  by 
which  plfns  ocme  to  be  einbedded  within  text  production  and  why  the  ctm- 


^    

^  mant  product  characteristic  of  such  a  process  is  not  only  intention- 

ality  entedded  in  intentionality,  bul^mity  across  plans  and  subplans. 

Given  the  iTDc3el  of  language  ^which  this  researdi  has  drlv^  us  to 

hold,  intentionality  is  ^  mudti  a  part  of  Vrittin  language  production 

as  it  is  of  oral  language  production.    Ihis  statement  assurres  a  contrDn 

language  process  mdergirding  all  expressions  in  language — readir^^ 

writing/  speaking,  -^listening—as  well  afe  a  <30iTiTDn  linguistic  data  pool 

(Burke,  1977,^  1980)  created  and  made^ available  regardless  of  the  ian- 

guage  e:q)ression  through  which  a  particular  linguistic  insight  is  made. 

In  written  l^jiguage  as  well  as  art  literature  int^tionaii^  and 

conventionality  are  often  confuse.    Die  assunption  being  that  in  order 

for  written  language  to  be  intentional  it  must  be  oonventional.  Fixxa 

— /  J  -  -        ^  ^  -  --'  --  \' 

ouj  data,  non-oonventional  markings  on  paper  oould  not  be  oonstruad  as 

LB^in^ntional  in  mealing.    '  ^ 

•  .    .  One  of  the  definitions  of  a  scribble  offered  in  A  Dictiopary  of  . 

/  .._     _....*..         ...  _  _..  .         .  . 

fading  and  Related  Tferms  (Harris  &  Hedges,  1981)  reads^  "to  procfeioe 

/__  _•  ___    .  ■      ^  .  .      •    J  _  _ 

meaningless  written  marks"  (p.  287).    Given  a  functional  look  at  tJte 

-       —   -.k    - 

written  efforts  of  children,  sucii  a  (fefinitidn  falls  far  shDrt  of  real- 
ity/ arid  seemingly  con^ui^  oonventiohality  with  intentionaLLity.    lb  the 
extei+i  that  more  successful  writers  may  not  alw^s  write  what  tliey  intend 
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thouc^  v*aft  Qi€y  elect  to  write  is  done  in  oohventiohal  form,  this  af- 
fusion may  prove  as  pxbbleraatic  in  our  atteirpts  to  iiiderstcffid"pr§f£c5«i^ 
as  it  does  in  our  atteitipts  to  understand  the  evolution  of  literacy. 


v.- 


.  ,  / 

O 

ERIC 
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« 

2, 3.1    OTQEi^TIVENESS:  THE  YOLNG  oSlI)  AS  INFORNMsTT 

in  use,  language  is  an  open  system  vdiich  permits  the  maintenance 

and  generation  of  neanirrg.    Tb  say  that  written  lainguage  is  an  object 

which  functions,  as  a  sign  is  to  suggest  that  the  system  is  infinitely 

1 

open-    What  the  language  user  takes  the  sign  to  irean  is  a  function  of 
his  or  her  purpose  and  badcgrbmd  of  ej^rienoe.    Language  as  a  sign  can 
sign  different  things  to  different  people,  or  even  different  tilings  to 
the  saine  person  on  different. occasions.     «  '  I 

•  Ben^^  age  4^  was  shown  a  Crest  toothpastq'  cofton/m    asked  what- it 
said.     He  responi^^  ]  "    Lat&r  when  askedy   'Vhat  else    \  . 
cart  you  tell''me  oboist  this?''  Ben  responded^   "Wetl  .   .   .  we  use 

^vest  at  OUT  hous&,('^  :  /  .  • 

For  Een  the  letter?  e-E'E^^^     siignedno^  onli/^  "toothpaste/"  but^^e 
find  out  later y  also  "Crest y  "  -the  response  we' might  have  expected, 
tp  ourinitia^  queation.  '  For  Ben  as  fop  us  the  letters  C-R-E-^S'T 
sign  many  things  simultaneously i^in^i^^       "cavities:,  "  or  hope-  ' 
fully _  the  lack  of  such  (as  it  did  for  ■  Tylers    age\3)^  "fZotiride" 
(Heathery,  age  3)^  and  "toothbrush"  (Shcxnnony  age  3),     To  say  that 
^  V      Ben's  and  these  other,  responses  are  "wrong" _is  ix)  fail  to'^ demonstrate 
an  under  stanching  of  the  generaiiveness  of  language  as  an  open  sign 
system.  '  . 

•  liatyian-y  age  3y  was  shown  a  box  of  Jell-0  puddxng  and,  asked  what  i't 
said,_  _His  response^   "It's  got.  sugar  in  ' it"  indicates  to  us  what 
J-E-L-L^O  signs  to.  him  given  th^  nutrition  lessons  he  has  obviously 
learned  at  his  mother's  knee.  -  While  Geher*dl  Foods' rrrtghi  not  be  ' 
pleased  to  know  that  J-pW-L-L-O  signs  "sugdr  product^"  it  is  the 
openness  .of  language  whic  it  alive  and  ever  pertvneni.  The 
amount  of.  time  an  object  like  J-E-L'-Z-O  has  been  arotmd  and  the 

,  canount  of  effort  General  Foods  has  devoted  to  establishing  "-a  better 
^  mea^^inq  is y    in  itself y  ho  g7)axnnteS.,,  thdt:li^^  users  will  give: 

^the  interpretation  that'  General  Fob dls  desires.     Despite  over  or  their  < 
desire  to  close  language^  it  remains  an  open  sign  system,  * 

,  _     The  ^neratiyeness  of  language  does  not. stop  onoe  bc^vehtron  is 

understood.    It  is  the- generativ^e^  -pf  ;iafigua  ptopels  our 
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 ,    _  _  _  . 

learning  of  language,'  about  language,  and  through  langua^  anfJ  m^es  • 
readily  and  writing  real  and  educati^^  e^^aeriences  in  their  own  rights'. 


•  AiiBvn  aoutd  write  her  nam  more  or^ess 
c^nventionaily  from  age  3  on.  At  age  5^ 
hDweverj  she  wrote  her  name  A-^L^T-^S^O^N, 
^en  asked  why  she  was  writing  her  name 

'   this  wagj^  she  said j  "Jiwt  because." 
^fter  iz^  weeks  she  resumed,  the  oonven^ 
tioruzl  spelling  of  her  name^  A^L^r-S^O^N. 
At  /  years  of  age^  she  si^ed  th^  ncme^ 
plate  on  a  book  that  was  given  tQ  the  church 
librc^y  A-i^i^I^S^O^N.     Upset  with  this 
dajrisi^nj_  since  the  book  was  to  be  a  per- 
'"o^erz^  aorzt2»tiut^(9n,  h3r  mother  questioned:, 

•  ''Wry  did  you  write  your  name  like_  thatj?f" 

•  Her  rJssponse^  "Welt^  you  can  you  know  .  .  . 
Some  people"^ write  Alison  that  way!" 

What  thes^e  illustrate  is  that 

'^h?_9en'St^ativenes8  of  language  does  not 
stop  once  convention  is  reached.  As 
Alison  learned  more  about  language—how 
'^^^^oimds  o  f  language  mapped  on  to  graphemes 
^4_^h^'^j^P^.^^^  were  available  in  this 
^PP'i^g  pmoess, —  the  generative  potential 
of  languagfej,  inc^^^        her  own  name^  in^ 
creased.    Rather  than  demonstrate  what 
she  knew^  or  being  '^correctj''  Alison  is  '' 
more  interested  in  testing  her  latest  Ian- 
guage  discoveries.    It  is  this  proc^iss^ 
coupled  with  the  generativeness  of  Ian- 
cp^age—not  the  drive  to  convention—which 
governs  literacy  and  literacy  learning. 
As  J.n  ianguagey  and  thought^  there  is^ 
thankfully^  growth  beyond  convention.  . 

i^gan^  age  4^  was  asked  to  write  anything 
^f^  J^ould  write.  /At  one  point  .rathe^  than/ 
J3 he  drew  a  picture  of  a  present -  ' 
replete  with  a  ribbon.  ^  \  In  reit^eading.  whai  ^ 
she  wrote-  she  said,        .  ,  and  this  sdys 
^present Having  said  this-j  she 
paused^  reflected  a  bitj  and  saidj  "No^ 
it  doesn't/"    Snatching  the  pen  again  she 
crossed^ Out  her  picture  arid  wrote  P^K-P-'L 
declaring^  ''Now,  that  says  [  'present '. '' 


3.t> 

4.1^ 

a,  v'  t  O  "  i  . 

SO. 
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TJy£^  exampie  iltTistmtes  that  wi'ih  ^repeated  opportunitieB  to  involve 
»  >    Jwrsetf  in  the  ^process  over  the- aoza^se  of  this  events  through  art 

qnd  iaier  through  rending  an4.  writing j,  f^egt^n  is  given  an  opportuniioj 
J  &)  'tafee  q  new  starve  and.  orQ^ieBtrQjt^  more  of  w^at  'she  knows  about 
>      writi^'cx^/a^^prociesB.  /ril'^te  generativ'eHesB  of  the  prooepB  d&e.s  not 
^..i'^enly  teaa  %d  divergency^  in  ianguagi^j/bwt  oonver'genog'.  '     '  * 

^  Pirtxn  a  gbgnitive'^prooessijig^  p^rspecti       engagement  afid  reengage- 

Sent  m  ^*tfi(8f' prooess;  ^  QP^^U^ifc^f  .usetsihave  f6r  ^ 

seif-di^dove^  of  tfie  gehef ativ^ess  and  srif-educative  ^pects  of 

iahgx^gi^  ih'us*e.    ir\  this  s/erise  not  only  lahgiaage,  but  the  process  of 

language  use,»''^  in -itself  generative,  buying  the  language  user  time, 

alleging  l>im  'dt  her  t0  shift  stances  psychologicallx^  permitting  brches^ 

/      .  f  '         ■'  _  _  .         ■  '  * 

Br^tion  of  What  is  alreac^  kri>wn,  and  allpwiji!^  him  or  .her  to  organize*  . 

the' evpjving:  text.    This  process  occurs  during  b6th  teading  and  writing 

and  involves  all  comnnunication  systanK. 

•  CharvirLj  age  4^  .  was  asked  .to  didtate  a  si^ry  using  the^  ob^ 

haj^  seleoted  frpm  a  box  of  toys, He.  didtatedj  "If^s^  a  Jiorn*   _  It  's 
\  OL  baseball  bat*  >  ifii^'is  my  oHoOi-cpioo  train.  '  It  btpws  up.  "  When 
asked  to  reread  what  ' fie  had,  writ-ten^  Cfidrvin  read^  ''This  is  my  baseball 
ba'i.     Tkils  is  my  .  horn-.  :•  [It  .bldvi^  iq).  _  .2!his  is  my  eHoQ-pHdp  train. 
This  is  irty  base-  .  .  '^ _ a       "     J  don' t  know, y/-  At  this -'point  the 
\;  researcher  cprmehibe^d^\' 'fi^  your  si'tbry  very  nicely .  " 

'-'i  dgain-^   "This  is  my  base- 

'haZt  ]t>(^t.^n^^  'it  'hH^is."bc^^  ^*s.  my  choo-choo  train  and  it 

:  '^  '.  :S:ip^^  y  :  I,,  dpjz  '.t'kno^         to^^ead.  "     >  / 

;    V-ifTzii^  complex^  this _exaptple  illustrates  that  (^rvin  similt^xrieously 
'i'    '  ixjpl&res  bb'-ph'-the  cTvmce  and  generative  functions  of  written  Ian- 

•  /  '■gyage  dwHiig  thik  event.     His  initial  reading  includes  all  of  the 

'  •'  ■[■original  _p_Tk)po3ition3       his  dictated  text.     In  rereading  he  not  only 
'./  builds  off  of  these  propositions^  but  discovers  he  has  more  to  say 
-y  aSout  each'jqnd  adds  descin^ptiv^  statements ^   "This  is  my  baseball  bat 
■f^'cznd  it  hit^s  balls."    While  this  process  dcax*e^  Ihim  into  concluding 

•  -  'that  he  didesn't  l^  to  read^  his,  vkry  b^ehavior  belies  this 

fact  and  indeek  Uemdhstrates  en^^^  exploration  of  the 

key^cogy%itive  processes  and^benefips  bf  literacy. 

Chcurvin  beg'kT^'  by  inven  sees  as  avaitci>te  to  him  in 

'.H:hi3 'Setting^  act  is  in  itself ' generative  in  that  it  sets  up 

'  implicit  contrasts  whijch  lead  Charvin  to  the^ discovery  of  what  he 
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might  sag  about  this  oonQept  as^  ppppsed       (mother .     in  rereading^ 
this  pvqoesB  (xmtimies  with  the  reBUtt- :being.m  addition  of  desonp- 
i      iive  statements  for  items  inventoried,   ^Tn  ox^'  s         we  not  ^onty 
fotmd  this  pattern  of'  inveniorg-desoriptio^ 

in  reading  with  the  resuit  beirig^^^t       once  descriptive  siatements 
were  ^generated  a  narixitivel  or  ow  \  . 

\  e:cpeatatixin  of  suah  te:ct8  redii^ted.   J^t  's  important  to  jmderstandj; 
thai  what  repeated  opporiwiiies  to  engage  in  the  process  wipi.  this  . 
text—first  as  a  writer^  then  ^  a^r^ader^-^offered  dlmrvin  was  oppor- 
■hmiiie8  io  Bvih  woi*k.^i  process  and  siiimitaneou^ty  dis-^ 

f  _    cover  its  genei*ative  and  Sjetf-educaiive  benefits.    Also  it 

is  ihe  iynporiance  ofa  st^pporiive  envimnment'in  relationship  to  - 
this  en^gemeni  and  growth,  V  ' 

•  Jasohj  age  5j  selected  a  spoonj  a  ioi^  suitcase j  and  some  play  money 
to  use  in  telling  a  story,  for  dictation.     Jason  began  by  dictating^ 
^^boliar.  .  ^jDon.  Case.^^    Then  as  much  to  Jiimself  as  to  the  researdherj 
Jason  askedy  "Do  you  know  what  you  do  with  thbse?"    Wij^ut  waiting 
for  d  reply Jason  aontirmed  his  (iictc(.tion^   "You  take  t^  spoon  and 
you  dip  it  in  chili  and  cereal  and  you  eat  it.  .  You  tdf^e  it  (suit- 
case) for  some  money  to  go  to  the  atore.    ;Boy.     Girl.     Money.  Qfise. 
Spoon."    Like  Charvinj  Jason  mentally  begins  by  inventorying  con- 
depts  he  sees  as  available  to  him  in  this  instandei    His  inventory- 
ing activities  ^erve  as  a  heuristic  for  compaz*isbh  and  contrast 
which  leads  him  to.  discover .  thai  one.  of  the  things  he  knows  is  that 
you  do  different  things  with  each  of  these  objecis*     From,  here  he 
J?e0ins  to  generate  desariptive  statements /and  is  led  in  the  process 
to-  tying  and  weavi7%g  these  concepts  .together  into  a  "story.  "  _ 
Jason^s  reading  and  rereading  jcontain  alV  of  the  propositions  in. his 
original  story  with  the  only  difference  being  that  ^his  "^tory"  is  now 
'much  tidier.     "Spoon.     Case.     Dollar,     fake  a  dollar  ix>.  the  bank/ 

fake  a  case  to  Chicago.     Dip  the  spoon  in  chili.     Eat  the  chili.  "    •  * 

It*s  important  to/note..the  various _psycholo.gical  stances  J^on.  takes 
during  the  course  of_this  event.    Dialing  dictation  he  ' s  initially 
a  participant  using  language  to  get  on  with  dictation^  then-^  by 
asking  his' rhetorical  questionj  he  is _  suddenly  a  monitor  looking 
at  what  he  has  dictated  im  light  _of  what  he  knowSj  and  finally 
then  he's  a  participant  again*.    Just  as  asking  his  rhetorical  ques-:  / 
tion  allowed ^nim  to  switch  stances  during  die tntion^  _  so  asking  him 
to  read  affords  the  same  opportunity  cpid  he  again  'takes  advantage^  ^' 
only  this  time  becoming  ah  editor.     His  final  textj  the  result  of 
the  generativeneBs  pr^  while  probably  not  much  of  a 

story  by  our  definitions  of  well- forme dnesSj  ha,s,, parallel,  syntactic 
;  and  semantic  structures.  '  •  -  . 

•  Eugene-^  age  6^ /dictated  a  story  much  like  that  of  Jason's:  "Money. 
I  like  money*     Ice  cream  have  a  spoon.    'Doctors /have  ^ti  suitcase." 
Like  Charvin  and  Jason^  Eugene  too  mentally  follows  ah  inventory- 
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des^ipUve  text  geheraiing.proce^^^      In  rereading  Eugene  mcAniains 
■rnost  of  hvs  text,  but  edits  his  last  two  lines  to  read,   "Ice  cream 
•'goes  wvth  a  spoon,    A  doctor  needs  an  suitcase." 


'  ^sty,  age  p  follows -the  same  process  but  uses  a  different  straleqy. 
^e^tmtuzUy  seUots  objects  to  tell-her  story  with,  but  rather  than 
deal  wzth  the  pbgects  as  what  they  ars,  assigns  them  <?haracter  roles. 
,ine  Flay  School  person  becomes  'Baggedg  Arm'.     The  toy  elephant  be- 
comes a    hig  bad^wolf.     Having  made,  these  decisions,  her  text  begins. 
Raggedy  Ann.     Th%s  story  is  about  a  pig  bad  iJolf  .   .   .   "  ' 

'  I^T."  follows  a.  strategy  similar  to  ' i^at  ofMsty.  seeing  ' 

her  objects  as  candy  and  more  geneikxlly  as  'food'.-     She  dictates:  ■ 

Candy.  ^  Mints.     Trick  or  Treat.     They  go  dHving.     They  go  hunting. 
They  going  to  drive  down  the  spoon.  .  I  like  milk.     I  like  cottaA 
cheese  ..."  .      •  -  , 

mile  Heather's  "story"  seems  i§-  go   nowhere  in  particular,  the- 
inventory-descriptive  generative  seqwence  is  shorn.    As  Heather 
dijctates  she  acts  out  her  story  by  manipulating  the  obgects  she  ' 
selected.     Play  in  this  instance  seeming  to  serve  Heather  the  same  ■ 
bevefit  Jason'^s  rhetorical  oral  question  offered  him.  PsychologicdUv 
these  moves  allowed  the  language  user,  in  both  instances,  to  take  a 
new  or  alternate  ■stance  with  the  result  being  the  generation  of  text 


'  was  asked  to  read  or  pretend  to  read  the  book 

Th^^Y^^ittte  Bears.     She  began  by  identifying  items  in  the  pic- 
tures she  recognized,   "There's  d>  table  .  .  '.  a  chair."    From  here 
she  moves  to  simple  deSfriptioh,.  "He's  drivvng" ■  and- proceeds  in 
this  fashion  throughout  her  reading  of  the  book.     Here,  again,  we 
see  this  %nventory-descriptive  pattern  reappearing. 

•  Taisha,  age  4,  was  also  ,askei' to  read  or  pretend  to  redd  thd  book 
The  Ten  Little^ears.     Unlike  Latrice,  she  never  moves  beyond    ■    '  . 
inventorying,    though  her  inventorying  is  much  mre  extensive  than 
IS  that  done  by  Latrice,   "A  fire  truck,  bear:s,  elephant,  airplanes, 
truck,  bear,  elephant,  rabbit,  bubble  gum,  spoons,  fork,  -Shoes 
rrnxer,  hammer  .   .  .    "  '  • 

This  inventorying  }}&haViof  may  well _  haoe  its  roots  in  lap  reading  - 
where  often  parents  and  child  together  go  through  a  book  naming 
objects  and  rmking  comments  on  them.     It  is  also  here,  no  doubty 
thqt  childret^leais?^  that  books  contain  aoherent  syntactic  and 
semmt-uc  structures,- for  regardless  of  what  young  children  elect 
to  jacnis  on,   the  text  which  resulted  seemed  to  have  at  least  the  --, 
rudiments  of  [parallel  syntactic  and  semantic  structures.  '  ■ 

$rimdyce,  ag4  4,  too,  begins  with  an  inventorying  sort  of  iehqvior  -    ■  '. 
bnt  rapidly  moves  to  descriptive  statements  as  the  .basis  of  Ker 
story.    She  begins,   "mars.     These  bears  siiiing— laying  Swn.  Going' 
^  be  that  -.  .  .  And  he's  going  there  to  the  roller  doaster  .  .  andi 
he  s  going  there  to  the  swimming  pool  .   ,  ." 
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•  Charviriy  age  4^  fallows  this  same  pattern^  "Bears.  •  Laying  oh^  the 
floor.    Still  laying  on  tha  floor.  They  ^m  laying  in  the  water  .  .   .  " 

•  Stephaniey  age  4^  i^ses  a  subtle  combination  of  inventory  followed 
by  descHption.^    "One_  little  bear      .      on  the  beach.'    One  little  ' 
beary  he  's'  rising  in  his  'car.     There  was  a  rotter  coaster.  They 
was  in  sWimnng  .  ^.  .  He's  buying  some  candy  .  .   .  going  to  school  • 

•  .  .  >•  They're  fixing  supper.  "  ;  ' 

-         j»  .  ' .  ' 

•  Sally  J  age  5y  does  hot  visually  go.iHrough- inventorying  and  de  scrip- 
t ion  thot^h  the _  story  ^she  read  reflects  a  sirnilar  genesis:  "There 

.    was  ten  bears  that  wanted  *to'  eat  but  only  one  died.'   Then  the  papa 
bear  was  in  the  sailboat  and:ihe  ten  little  bears  were  at  home.  'Then 
a  boy  went  gut  in  a  oar  .  .  t" 

•  Alpha^  age  5-y  begins  with  descriptive  siaiemenis  and  aoniinues  this 
"  pattern  throughout  her  reading.  .  What  ,  i^' particularly  inieresiing 

'is  that  in  this  prpdess  she  arrives  at^  not  only  a  syntactic  and 
\   eemantic  parallel  structure  for  her  story  but  a  final  siaiemeni  that 
ties  her,  story  semanticilly^  together.     "A  bear  sailing  in  th^  ocean: 
B$ars  playing  around.  _Bears  driving  a  jeep.     There's  a  bear  riding 
■an  a  roller  coaster.    Bears  swirmring.     Bears  Jibing  rope.  Beara. 
taking  a  hair ^t.     Bears  get  candy •     Bears  at  airport.     Beards,  at  the 
.fire  station.    Bears\having  funt"'  '  * 

'   Pocu$ing  on  tiie  generativeness  of  language  in  use  ±s  hot  meant' 

to  deiiy  the  ^^ue  or  itrportaricse  of  the  meaning  naintenanoe  functiohs 

of  langtiage/  but  rather^  to  suggest  that  language  psychologicaliy  aixJ 

sociologically  is  much  more  tiian  ifaihtenanoe"  as  a  iredium  in  the  process 

of  literacy  ajpd  literacy  leamirig.  -  The  protocols^  analysis  procedures^ 

and  discussicHi  of  related  literature  v^iich  follow        meant  to  denoh- 

strata  the  in^jortanoe  of  underst^ding  iknguage  and  language  use  as 

gaierativp  'prooesses  for  purposes^ of  rethinking  what's  invol<^  in  lit- 

eracy.  '      '  * 
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2.3.2    (^lOEE^TIVENESS:  INTERDISCIPLINARY  PERSPECTIVES 

One  of^the  advantages  of  written  lar^tagige  over  spoken  language 
is  that  writtoi  langttage  si:{>po9ediy  affords  nbre  precise  menoraBility 
and  retrievability  of  ideas  over  time  and  space  CGoociTan  &  Gbodman/  1979) 
Vygotsky  (1978)  argues  th^it  yet  another  indsex  in  literacy  growth  and 
d^velopirent  is  whoi  the  child  not  ohly  intends  to  mean',  but  later  when 
^ootintering  that  narkiiig  anew,  retrieves  the  original  ir±ention.  From 
the  perspective  of  psyeholo^  this  literacy  feat  entails  the  retrieval 
and  maint^anoe  of,  ideas  f rem*  Time  1  to  Time  2  by  an  indi  victual. 

51ie  maintenanoe  of  ideas  acrofes  language  users  in  a  society, 
that  is,  f remv  one  iangtiage  'teesri'to  another,  given  the  previous  dis- 

tinction,  might  be  ^thought  of  as.  'sociological. J.anguage.-i^^  •  

it  is,,  of  course,  at  ths  level  of  sociological  maintenance  that  conven- 
tion beoomes  irrportafit.  Gonventionois  defined  as'^a  set  Of  social  rules 
of  language  yse  and  form  which  have  as  thdlr  -purpose  facilitating  com-' 

-  '  -         ,  ^   4-  .  ■  -sr^  - 

mtDiication  (Freedle,  1972,  1977,  1980)..  j  ;V  ' 

One 'sown  ^articuicir  rules  >  wtecil  itiay  well  serve  a  'pi^chological 
iraintenaAde  function"        that  despibe^ their  non-conventional  form  they 


serve  per^nal^^rojiforability  as  well  as  retrievability  (and  must,  there-- 

•  -^5-'  '-^'  '-^         -   -  r  '  - 

fore,-  be  i^fcandatjdized  enough  to  function  kcrpss  time  for  the  individual 

.   -  •  ^    _._   ^    _        _  ►     J  ^    .  _  _  • 

atc«  least)  might  best  be  thought  of  as  personal  convention.  James 

....  _    *  _     

Joyce  "^''"stream  odi ^<abpscio^iOTe^    writing  and,  the  punctuation  system  he 

w..  ^  ■'_       r         y    '"'^  '  .  .      .  .  .   

cfeueloped  b^gin,'we  can'assi^^    as  personal  convention,  but  has  moved 

to  a  status  d^^^dal  convention  via  social  acceptance  of  his  work. 
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Un<tei^tanding  not  only  language  change  but  tlie  processes  in- 
.     xolved  in  this  change  is  important.    Language,  wtether  on  a  psyc3i5iogical 
or  a  scx:iologioal  level,  serves  a  maint^ce"  as  well  as  a  gensrativ^ 
function  (hodman,  1980) .    Recent  work  in  cognitive  psychology  has  not 
only  ej^licated  the  generative  nature  5f  reading,  but  in  so  doing  ex- 
plicated the  maintenance  and  generative  faictioh  of  language  more  g^- 
erally.  -       •  . 

.        These  insights  into  language  are  best  seen  when  ne^^r  inDdels  of 
reading  ooitpr^aision  are  oDntrasted  with  their  historical  counterparts. 
Historically  reading  has*  b^  viewed  ai'  a  process  of  inforrnation  trans- 
fer with  tfe  reader  seen  as  tere  or  less  a  faulty  vessel.    A  proficierit 
reader  under  the  historical  via.  was  seen  as  sSteone  who  acquired -^4^"^  -  - 
textually  im^icit  and  ejcplicit  units' of  iteming  and  did  so  without  dis- 
tortion or  intrusion.        '  '  * 

Newer  irodels  of  conprghensicn  have  challenged  this  view  (Adarts 
;     Collins,  1978;  Goodman;  1967;  Rosaihlatt,  1938,  1969, -19^8,  1980;  Eco, 
1979)  ^  have  denonstrated  that  readers  construct  a  i^xt  in  their 
heads  ^iven  their  reading  of  available  signs  in  the  graphic  display 
(Eoo,  i979;  iser,  1978;  Beaugrande,  1979,' 1980;  Culler,  1980).  Under 
this  view,  .oc.npreh^nsion  is  mudi  less  precise;  what  a  reader  itakeg  of 
a  text  is  dependent,  i^xon  his  Jmowledge  of,  familiaritir  with,  and  inter- 
pretation Of,  available  si^..  while  all  readers  in  a  gi^n  'culture^ 
will  cxine  to  have  a. good  artount  of  shared .iteahing  simply  ^  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  they  share  a  history  o|  language  encounters  in  a  given 
interpretive  oorrtajnity  (Fish,  1980) ,  each  reading,  becaus*  of  the 
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individual  reader's  unique  experiaice,  will  also  be  slightly  different. 
V^hat  a  rea^r  reads  may  nean  more  to  that  deader  than  it  did  to  the 
authDr.    The  saire  process  which  leads  to  "less,"  leads  to  "iiDre."  It 
is,  in  'fact,  the  generative  function  of  language  vtfiieh  keeps  it  psycho- 
logic ali^  and  sociologically  alive.    It  is  the  maiStenanee  function  of 
language  whidi  gives  language  psychological  and  sociological  continuity. 

within  any  retelling  tliere  is  not -only  a  neintehaoice,  but  a 
geneiiation  of  ideas  '(Grafton,  1981) .    In  part  this  is  true  given  the 
nature  of  oomprehsnsion,  but  in  part  it  is.  jtrue  because  a  reading  and  a 
retelling  is  not  a  linguistic  act  but  a  linguistic  event  with  each 
oompon^t— both,  the  reading  and,  the  retelling— being  a  language  enccun- 
ter  in  its  own  right.    Carey,  fet^   (1981)  argue  that  one  cannot  pao^e 
■    a'  retelling  in  terms  of  whether  the  source  was  auttor  or  reader,  but 


rather  suggest  that  a  retelling  is  a  new  event;  i±ie-Tesu3rtr^-a-^ans^__ 
action  rather  than  a  simple  interaction  between  author  and  reader. 

Using  recent  researdh  m  reading  oompr^eniion,  Shanklin  (1981)  , 
Smith  (1982),  and  Kuoer  (1982)  have  developed  models  of  the  writing 
process  which  capture  not  only  its  maintenance  but  generative  functions. 
Writing,  like  reading,  has  historically  bedri  viewed  as  a  process  of  re- 
cording one's  ideas  on  paper.    The  generative ' function  whicii  writing 
serves  for  the  writer  (anith,  1982)  ,  while  frequently  discussed  by 
writing  theorists  (Berthoff,  1975;  Young,  Becker  &  Pike,  1979),  was 
noticeably  absent  in  nost  formal  models  of  Writing  and  henc^  ih  research 

and  instruction.  \  .  . 

'  ^cent  work  in  iiEta^r  and  the  cognitive  prooesiing  c5iDerations 
involved  in  understanding  metaphors  (Ortony,  1977,  1979;  Mto^/erger,  1982; 
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Straps,  1982)         prove  to  be  viable  models  for  uncterstaridii^  the  main- 
tenance and  generative  functicn  of  language  processing  generally. 
Aitwerger*s  work  (1980,  1981}  noves  in  this  dire:rtion  ty  studying  iteta- 
phors  arid  how  readers  process  them  in  mo;ne  naturaa  reading  situations. 
She  finds,  given  the  processing  behavior^  of  reacters,  that  not  only  cfo 

traditional  defiriitioris  of  metapihor  break  down,  but  that  the  process 

•  _^   __  _  ^ 

underlying  how  readers- understand  mst^hor  is  similar  to  how  th^  under^ 

-  a        _  _  _     _ 

,  stand  portions  of  text  not  previously  ttought  to  be  met^horic.    Frcm  a 
chuld  as  infarmant  peirspective  what  the  reader  processes  metaphorically 
rails  to  coincide  with  vtet  a  linguist  might  code  as  metaphor,  in  the 
surface  text  itself. 

We  will  attempt  to  dafify  these  mderstandings  by  following  a 
written  language  event  throu^  time.    As  part  of  our  stxx^  of  written 
lang^ge  growth  and  developnent,  we  asked  3,  4,  5,  and  6-year  old 


children  to  select  from  a  box  of  toys  three  objects  with  vdiich  they  might 
tell  a  story.    The  story  as  dictated  by  the  diild  was  transcribed  by 
^the  researcher.    Iimediately  following  tfariscriptiop,  the  child  was 
asked  to  read  the  story.    One  day  later  the  diiid  again  was  asked  to 
read  the  story.    Analysis  of:  the  child's  first  arid  second  readings  il- 
lustrate the  maintenance  and  generative  aspects  of  lariguage  both  within 
and  across  encounters. 

Dawn's  dictated  story,  both  in  its  original  and  propositioriai 
form,  is  found  in  Figure  18  .  (for  purpose  of  propositionali2fng^^he*~' 
children's  stories  Kintsch's  prc^^itional  system  as  explicated  by 

^:  .         -  -  V .  I  ^ 

Turner  &  Green,  1977,  with  adaptations  by  Harste  &  Feathers,  i979,  was 


l4x 


V 
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Figure  18;.   Dictated  Banguage  Es^riaice  Story==»iDavm  (Age  4.3) 
I'm  going  to  buy  a  faocfe  of  jingle  bells. 
^         .      1.     (BU?,  Bee«) 

3.  (SUBJBGT  OF,  BOOK,  JINCEiE  RET.T.S) 
I'm  going  to  buy  a  paint  brush. 

4.  (BUY,  DAI^,  PAINT  BRUSH)  .  .^^^ 

5.  (QUALIFY,    (4)^  POOENriAL) 

I'm  gOiiig  to  bty  a  elephants.  *  • 

(NIlgmOF^  T^.KPIjggIgv_^       OR  MDRE) 
.7.     (QUALIFY,    (6),  POTENTIM.}  ^ 

I'm  going  to  biiy  a  car.  ^j;   '  ^  ' 

8.  (BOT^lt#^^^   ____[__ 

9.  ((;XJALIFY,    (8),  POTENTIAL) 


used)  .    IVhen  we  oonpare  the  dictated  story  to  Dawn's  first  reading  of 


that  story  (Figure  19)  we  noted  certain  rtDdifications  in -the  proposi- 
tional  base.    A  portion  of  these  modifications  served  a  cleaning-i:^ 
function.    For  exanple,  vtether  Dawn  was  going  to  bt^  orie  or  nore  ele- 
phants, now  becomes  clearly  just  one  elephant.    Modifications  of  this  . 

* 

sort  were  classified  as  partially  generative  (PG)  in  ihat.twb  oE  the  orig- 
inal three  cases  making  up  the  proposition  renained  intact  [(NUMBER  OF, 
ELEPHANTS,  TOO  OR  MDREMNUMBER  OF,  ELEPHANTS,  CNE)  ]  . 

When  one  conipares  the^^o)riginal  sto^  (figure  18)  with  Dawn's 
second  reading  of  the  story  .(Figure  20)  one  sees  even  further  modifica- 
tion of  the  proposi  tional  base.    Rather  than  continue  with  her  structure, 
"I'm  going  to  buy  .  .  ."  she  now  writes,  "I'm  going  out  to  biiy  ..." 
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Figure  19.    First  Bfeading  of  Language  E>5)erienee  Stoiy— Davffi  (Age  4  .3) 

I'm  ^ing  to  Ixy  a  book  of  jingle  bells. 

M    l'.     {Emj^^^  BOOK)  .  • 

M    2.     (QUALIFY  (1),  POmmAL) 

^    3.     (SUBJICT  CF,  BDQK,  JItK3LE  BEliLS) 

X^m  going  to  Ixy  a  paint  brush. 

M    4.  '   (BUY>  .DAWN>  PAINT  BRUSH] 
M    5.     (QUALIFY,    (4),  POTENTIAL) 

Xj[  going  tp  big  an  elephant. 

M    6.      (BUY,  bAWN,  ELEPEIANT)  . 

(NUMBER  OF,  ELEPHANTS,  ONE) 
M    7.     (QUALIFY,    (6),  POTENTIAL)  ■   '  \ 

I'm-goingi-taiajy-a  car  . 

M    8.     (BUY,  DAWN,  CAR) 

M    9.     (QUALIFY,   (8)  ,  POTENTIAL) 

Figure  20.    Seoohd  iteading  of  Language^ E3^  — Dawn  (Age  4.3) 

I'm  going  QutL_t6-^g  a.^book  of-^^ingle  bells. 

Ml.  (BUY,  DMi*J,  BOOK) 

M    2.  (SUBJECT  OF,  BOOK,  JINGLE  BELLS) 

G    3.  (GO  GUT,  EftWN,  HOUSE)  ^ 

G    4.  (PURPOSE  eS',    (3),  (1)) 

I'm  going  oute|to_J3c^^an^ei^iant. 


M    5.  (BUY,  EE^PHZ^) 

G    6.  (GO  OUT,  DAWN,  HOUSE) 

G    7.  (PURPOSE  C*,    (6) ,    (5) ) 

I'm  going  out  to  buy  a  car. 

M  8.  (BUY,  mm,  C2m) 

G    ?.  (GO  OUT,  nflI\N,  BDUSE) 

GIO..  (PURPOSE  OF,   (9),  (8)) 
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tlius  clearly  indicating  that  the  text  vrorld  to  be  created  is  one  which 
puts  the  author  piTysically  at  hcame  or  at  some  site  not  near  wS^e  the 
shDE5>irig  is  to  be  done.    Ihese  nbdifications  add  a  vctiole  gen^ative  level 
of  propositions  (G) ,  the  itieaning  potaitial  of  whxcdi        not  very  clearly 
signed  prior  to  this  revision  (GD  GUT/  fflJ^)  . 

When  Dawn's  readings  are  ^stonatically  studied  and  coded  on  a 

proposition  by  proposition  basis  aiiJ  marked  M  for  proposition  maintenance , 

         _  _  i_  ~   _  _ 

PG  for  a  proposition  v*iicdi  is  partially  generative,  and  G  for  a  new  prop- 
osition which  was  generated,  one  has  clear  evidence  of  both  the  genera- 
tive and  maintoianoe  functions  of  individual  langua^l* encounters. 

Dawn's  story  ahd  readings  illustrate  one  of  the  patterns  we  ob- 
served in  watchir^  yotmg  children  read  their  language  ej^jerience  stories 


on  our  vife^tapes.    That  was  that  while  often  their  readings  were  unoon- 
ventionai  by  bur  standards,  they  inevitably  fell  within  the  semantic 
ballpark  of  the  dictated  story.    Because  the  oral  reading  often  did  not 
neatly  map  onto  the  surface  text  of  the  dictated  story,  we  needed  to 
fSevelop  a  procedure  whereiiy  we  could  study  what  was  happening  semah- 
ticaiiy.    ^e  proce&re  we  turned  to  was  propositional  analysis.  By 
propositionalizing  the  language  e35)erience  story  which  had  been  dic- 
tated, and  by  comparing  these  propositions  to  the  child's  first  and 
second  reading  of  the  stbry,  we  found  we  could  semantically  track 
changes  over  the  language  event.  ^. 

Ihree  functional  categories  evolved  from  oiir  oomparison  of  prop-' 
ositions  across  the  ,surf|Lce  texts  available  from  dictation,  the  diild's 
first  reading,  and  the  child's  second  reading:   (1)  mintmanoe,  or 


Hi 


prt^sitiort  in  which  all  agent  categories  matched  (1EXT;    ISA>  $  (un- 
specified soitething)  ^^BASEEftLL  HAT:    READING;     ISA,       BASEK^i  BAT)  ; 
(2)  Partially  Generative,  or  pix^sitions  which  iraintaihed  t±ie  die-  . 
tated  pir^JC^itional  neaning  but  did  so  in  slightly  altered  deep  struc- 
ture form  through  a  change  in  one  agent  category  of  the  proposition  ' 

^  _    ......  V    ' 

(SEXT:    EAT,  DOG,  POOD:     READER;     GET,  DOG,  POOD);   (3)  Generative,  or 
new  propositions  vdiich  e^^sanded  the  original  senantic  base  and  irivolve'd 
tbijo  or  three  new  agent  categories  in'  the  proposition  itself  (lEXT;  ISA, 
$,  BASEBAEb  BAT:     REAEER:     ISA,  $,  BASEBALL  BAT  and  POSSESS,  CHARVIN, 
Bft^BMij  BAT  M^fere  the  latter  proposition  is  ogrrpletely  new  to  the  story) 
I^jCTKittic  categon^  were  worked  on  until  a  ^.80  level  of  interrater 
reliability  was  readied. 

When  a  fontei  propositional  analysis  of  the  language  e^^rienoe 
stories  whicS  children  dictated  was  made,  we  found  that  the  stories  con- 
tained, on  the  average,  14.81  propositions  per  str»ry.    A  stud^  of  the 
distribution  of  prbpositionai  t^^s— predicate  propositions  (Cin',  DOG, 
FOOD)  to  iTDdifications  (POSSESS,  ^^m^  BA^^^  BAT)  to  connectives 
(GAUSMillY:    BECAUSE  (GET,  DOG,  FOOD)  ,   (EAT,  DOG,  POOD)  j— revealed  no 
significant  differences  by  stori^  across  ages.    Overaii,  of  these 
14.81  proposition^i,  dn  the  dictated  story,  8.2  v^e  ^iiiaHied  in  the 
first  reading.    Additiohally,  the  first  reading  oontaihed  3.62  prbposi- 
tions  which  were  Partially  Generative  and  3.3  propositions  vdiich  were 
Gen(^rative.    Ihese  data  are  based  on  our  analysis  of  all  story  reading" 
in  which  the  language  user  inaint^ined  the  oonniunication  contract,  that 
is,  read  wl^  we  asked  them  to  read.  include  8  stories  by  3-year 
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olds,  10  stories  by  4-year  olds,  10  stories  Iqy  5-year,  olds,  and  9  stories 
by  6-year  olds.  The  naintenance  as  wi^ll  as  generative  aspects  of  pSadii^ 
arG  clearly  shown  and  hold    acrcjps  all  age'groi^^s.  ^      ' .  :  :,  ^ 

^    Rereadxngs;  (second,  readings)  on  the  average  contained  14  propo- 
sitions.   Of  these,  7.032  served  a  Maintenance  role,  2.687  were  coded 
'  as.  F^rtially  Generative,  and:  as  Generative.    These  data  show  the 

on-going  iraintenanoe  arid  generative  ^pects  of  the  language  event  for 
•  all  age  groups.  . 

Semantically  these  data  suggest  that  each  opportunity  to  engage  ^ 
in  the  langroage  -process  provides  the  language  user  ah  df^rtunity  to  not 
only  maintain  msaning,  but  generate,  new  jtieanings.    Reading  is  in  -i^ts  own 
right  a  langtiage  experience.    What  engfageirent  and  reehgagement  in  the 
reading  process,  afforded  the  story:  author  was  oj^rtunities  to  maintain'  . 
meaning,  clear  up  meaning,  and  generate  nev  meaining.    The  net  festilt  .  ^ 
being  that  the  final  reading  or  text  was  a  much  iitproved  document. 

Further,  these  data  suggest  that  young  children  understand  and 

are  cognizant  of  the  sanantic  constraints  and  oj^rtunities  which  exist 

-•.»:•. 

in  engagiement.    ThBDretically  these  data  suggest  that  young  children  are 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  seniantic  oonstraints  are  very  much  a  part  of 
tfse  'text  world'  created  during  reading.    Access  and  reaooess  to  this 
'text  world'  and  with  it  the  oonstraints  which  operate,  allow  them  not 
only  to  both  predict  and  generate  a  text  wfiidh  a  reader  mi^t  judge  as  - 
quite  successful,  but  reap  the  generative  aSd  self -educative  benefits 
of  literacy  which  can  only  oome  throu^  engagaSient  in  the  event, 

Craftrai  (1981),  building  frcm  our  work,  used  this  prddsdure  to 
study  the  retellings  of  4th  and  llth  grade  students  and  denc3nst?:ated 

...    ...    iio  ' 
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that  the  phenctneaxal  ofcsel^ved  ,hean^  is  fcund  iii-all  retellings.    As  a  re- 


stilt  she  not  caily  argues  that  both  reading  and  retelling  are  language 

>  ■_.  .....  .  . 

ejqseriences  in  their  c5wn  right,  but  begins  to  ej^licate  lihder  v*iat  read- 
ing cjcnditions  more  or  less  maintenance  and  generation  is  likely. 

The  ^5plicability  of  this  perspective  to  the  stu<^  of  writing 
is  apparent  v*sen  one  looks  ^at  Dawn '    second  reading  marked  using  stan- 
dard miscuB  marking  procedures  (Goodman  &  Burke,  1972)  .,   If  Dawn  's  orig- 
inal  tact  had  beeij  wx±i±en,  the  changes  Dawn  itefes  in  her  second  reading 
look  distinctivesly  like  those  a  writeir  might  make  in  editing  a  first 
draft  (see  Figure  21)  •  deciding  there  are  more  event  sequences 

Sian  needaj  and  therefore  get&ng  rid  of  one,  as  Dawn  has  (tone,  would  not 
surprisj^  us  .if  tMs  were  editing  being  done  on  a  piece  of  writing. 


Figure  21.    Miscue  Markings  of  Language  Experience  Story — Dawn  (Age  4.3) 


I  am  going  to  bt:^ 

a  book  of  jingle  bells  ^ 

I'm  going  to  buy  a 

paint  brush.     I'm  going  to 

buy  a  elephants.  I'm 

going  to  Ijay  a  car. 


Dawn 

Dictation 


I  am  going  ^       to  buy 
a  bbpk  of  jingle^  bells. 
I'm  going  to  fauy-^ 


^paint-brush^    I'm  going  .to 




hay  a  eiejdian 




I'm 


gomg. 


to  buy  a  car. 


Dawn 

Second  Reading 


ir, 


Key:  I'm* 

I  am  =  substitution  ^ 
elephants  =  ondssion 
going  out  to  =  insertion 
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^  <».       Given  vAmt  we  know  about  t±ie  wa^  our  initial  drafts  of  manu- 
scripts take  form,  the  g^^ratXATe  and  self -educative  benefits  of  don- 
tinu^i  engagement  in  the  process  wfiicSi  Dawn  and  the  other  children  we 
studied  displayed  does  hot  sujfprise  us,    it  is,^  of  course,  parallel 
like  this  between  reading  ^d  writing  and  beB^^^oi  what  children  do  arxi 
\4hat  we  do,  that  lead  us  n6t  cSy:  to  at  reading  beh^/ior  as 

scribbling,,  bujt  ai.'t^    processes  invpiJ^fed-m  scribbling  as  being  jmi- 
versally  applicat)le\;to  the  study  of  written  iSg^age  g^^th  and  ds- 
velopnent  at  all  ages. 

While  this  generattiye  process  iis  less  trackable  -^ijt  .the  writing 
which  3-year  olds  dp,  given  their  non- conventional  v3cript,  it  is  None- 
theless discernible  through  pa£ig)ositional  analysis  o'f  the  text  read v 
Often  children  at  3>  but  not  nearly  so  of tert  .^a^.  Some  would  lead  us  to 
believe^  ,  wrote  one  thing  at  Time  1,  but  at  Time  2,  when  asked  to  read 
what  had  Written,  renegotiated  the  markings  to  be  some  thing,  else. 

Often  these  renegotiations  in  reading,  as  has  already  been  illt^trated 
i«i  preyiQus'  sections' of  this  report,  fell  within  the  semantic  field  of 
the  original  text,    vygoti^y  (19^8)  would  a:fgue,  nonetheless,  that  . 
renegotiation  is  evidence  of  the  child^s  lack  of  understanding  of  how 
written  l^guage  factions.    Vygotsky's  argument,  liwever,  ignores  the 
gemrativeness  of  language  a^id  instead  falls  iiito  the  trap  of  looking  ' 
at  wri  tten  language  as  kterving  only  a  naintenande-  function. 

For  \^gotsky  literacy  only  occurs  whei  -language '  users  demonstrate 
that  the  original  meaning  has  been  maintained  from  conoeption'  in  the  head 
(meaning'''),  throu^  writing  or  inventicn  of  a  nark  (object  ) ,  through 
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reading  or  reoDnstxuctiai  Qf  the  originaLL  meaning.  Vie  migtit  .^represent 
.vygotsJcy'g  thinking  fonnuiaically  as: 


Exanple: 

i^feariii^^  Child  thinks  'snake' 


Object"''  ^  -'Child  ma^     itiark  (swiggly  lina)  on 

paper  to  represent  'snake' 


I 


.    Mean'jing"'^  Child  reacSs  mark  and  reconstruct^  'snake' 

'•_.    _[■           ' '    _  __  . 

In  lieu  of  vygotsky's  formula^^wouid  propose  that  langua^ge  is, 

potentially  generative  at  every  ^oin^n  the.  event,  md  that  it  is  £he ' 


openness  ofslarjguage  which  makes  the  process  of*  literacy  both  generative 
and  self-educaitive.  ,  VBiat  we  initially  mecffi  (Meaning-^*)  gets  placeheld 
with  a  set  of  marks  in  writing  (Object) .    These  Sarics  are  si^s  which 
can;  trig^r  our  original  meaning  (l^^ninq-^ )  or  a  new  fr^n-iTig  {f^^Wir^rj^y  -  ^ 
Vfe  could  represent  our'  thinking  formulaically  as:  r 

Meaning"'*      ^         diild  thii^s  .  '^ake'" 


Ofajefct  ■    C3iild' Irises  mark  (swiggly  line).c^  \ 

paper  to  represent  ':,  snake 

2  •  '  V    '  ^ 

Meaning  diild  reads:  maprk  and  constructs 

^'the  path  tile  snake  took' 

More  accurately  the  .formula  ^  might  read  leaning-'*  over  Object^  ^  ^  "  ^o^ 
Meaning  ,  where  tlie  Object  a&  a  sign  can  signi^  different  ireanings. .  - : 

Further,  our  data 'suggest  that  the  generativeness  of  language 
is  not  sonething  laid  on  literacy  after  ybu  first  know  aid  iSiderstand  ' 
its  maintenanoe  function.    Both  the  naintenahce^  arx3  generati\^  functions 
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^of  written  language  are  there*  and  being  explored' from  the  start,    ft  is 
the  cpehness  of  language  ydiich  leads  to  growth,  both  Ours  anS  yours, 
iaiat  I  write  can  irean  more  to  ine  ^ater  than  v*iat  it  Seant  to  ne  when  I 
Wrote  it.    Vtiat  you  write  can  meali  more  tcf  me  tfiari-  it  Sid,  to  you^  Bie 
qpenn^s  of  langua^^  leads  to  both  creativi^  and  error,    ^hat  the  prpc^ 
ess  which  leads  to  creativity  is  also  the.prooess  vSich  ieaxfe  td  error 
IS  something  we  must  accept;  but  clearly,  since  we  can  not  have  one  ' 
'  without  the  other,  ther^  we  cannot  ignoifey  confirm,  fail  to  appreciate, 
or  to  ^courage  thi^-^^spcess. 


ERIC 
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RISK:  TOE  rou^  Cfflll)  AS  INPOR^^ 


/Language  is  inherently  social.    Because  ,  the  trail;  of  irarks  we 
leave  during  the  writing  process  inakes  language  users  vulnerable,  en- 
^genient  in  the  process        scare  both  participants  and  observers. 
^'aien:this  happens  withdr^^^  fjxxa  the  process  can  occur.    Sin^.  access 
the  process  can  only  be  gained  throu^  invplvertEnt  in  the  process. 


f 


C   

t^trategijes  tfdxich  ctllow  language  users  to  set  aside  peroei^d  or  real 

constraints  and  permit  engagement  on  the  language  laser's  terms  are  cen^ 

trai  to  grovrth  in  literacy. 

'   •  Benjamin^  age ,  4^  when  handed  the  hook  The  Ten  Little  Bears  Swd  asked 

■  to  readj  guesiionedj  ^^iou  mean  pretend  to  read?"    "Yes,"  the  re-     \  \ 
searcher  responded^  "gust  do  the  best  you  can,  "    Given  this  asstiranae^ 
Bengamvn,/0a8  able  to  proceed.  "  '  .' 

Benjamin's  question  sKows  a _  concern  for  the  constraints. he  per-  _ 
ceived  as .operating  in  this  context.     Having  abstracted  out  of  past 
encounters  with  reading,  some  notion  of  what  is  involved^  he  decides  ^ 
that  if  this  is  the  kind  of  reading  we  are  talking  about ,  he  can't  ^ 
read.  I f,  however,  he  can  /pretend' ,   that  i^s^  set  his  own  con- 
straints, he  can  proceed  oh  his  ow^.  terms.    'Since  access  to  the 
process  can  only  be  attained  through  engagement  in  the  process, 
Benjamin's  strategy  is  significant.    .Through  'pretend' ,  constraints 
can  be  set  aside;  a  new  set  of  rules  'operates. 

■  •  Boydj.  age  3^  was  asked  to  write  his  name  and_  anything  else]  that  he  . 

could  write.     He  began  by  writing  a  'B'_  which  came  out  backwards.  ' 
^      Saying  "I  can't"  as  he  tried  to.  erase  his  r^ark  with  his  finger-,  he 
,      quickly  announced,  "I'^  going  to  make  \  monster,"  and.  then  pro- 
^  ceeded  to_  dp  so  using  art  instead  of  writing.     While  his  monster  was 

not  placeheld  with  any  morejof  a  conventionalized  set  of  markings, 
.  than  was  his  -  aborted  nafjie.  Boyd  evi'dently  _saw  art _  as  not  irTposing 
a  set  of  constraints  that    writing''  did,  which  rriade  his^  efforts  in- 
adequate.    By  age  4,  mbst  children  are  very  aware  of  the  constraints 
involved  in  writing.     When  the  management  of  these^  constraints 
gppears  overwhelming,  children  often  elect  not  to  participate. 
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lify  age  6^  when  aaked  to  wHtey  initially  ie^^^  ''Bui  I  '\ 

:'t;;;speZZ./'  rmenVe  assured  her  that  we  wer^'noi  inieresied  in 


xxLn'tyjpei 

hev  spelling y  but  in  h^r  writing^  she  wdk  aM.e  to  proaeedi^  The 
-pevaeption  that  when  one  writes  one  rmet  sp^l  .correctly  appears 
to  be  the  sik^le  biggest  constraint  which  s'and  6-y^  old  children 
see  as  why  they  can' t  engage  'in  the  process.'    Given  the'  attention 
.    spelling  is  given  by  teachers  and  parents  this  perception ^ is- 

understandable y  but  non&theless  dysfjmctiom  to  ' growth  in  tiieracy. 

•  Davidy  age  4y  was  handed  a  sheet  of  paper  ^and^asked  to  write  his 
name  and  anything _el.s^  he  wanted  to  wikte.     David  looked  at  the. 
researcher  in  dismay  and  respondedy   "I  don't  write!    You  learn  to 
write  in  kindergartenf"  ^     \,  V,  ;     ,  ' 

,  -    •   _      ,    ■      -      -  -       _    ^       _    ,      '         '  .;V 

While.David's  respMse  appears  'cute'y  given  all  that  other  4^year''^ 
old  children  in  oicr. Sample  had  'and  continued  to  learn'^dbout  'Ztterdoy 
through  involvement  in  the  process ^  dysfunctional  notions  such  as 
this  fail  in  the  ^end  to  servk  the  language  learner. 

\*  '--^  '    *■       ,*  . 

•  Lesliey  age  lOy  was 
selected  by  her  otahs- 
room  t^^her  to'  be  > 
"i^c^r^l^^it/z"  in  _ 
writij^^tiie cause  she 
found  her  "frustrat-' 

.  ing.  "    ''She'll: spell 
a  word  correctly  in 
the  beginning  of  her  " 
paper  and  then  twm 
arourid^^and  mj^sspell 
the  same  wprd  later 
on.  "  /In  the_  writing 
Leslie  did  for  us  she  " 
initially  spelled 
tzan  T^U'R'N  only, 
later  to  spell  it 
T-^E-R^N  in  the^eame 
piecye,    Ligh^  was  ' 
originally  spelled 
correctly y  but  became 
L'l-H'G-H'T  later  on. 
^^^en  asked  as'  she 
turned  her  paper 
over       us  immedi'- 
aiely  upon  pompZeting 
her  fir3t  drafts 
[%es liey  do  you  ever 
reread  your  lOriting  to 
see  if  you  got'-^  tjhe 
way  you  wantedf''  she 

responded^   "Ohy  no.    ^  _ 
My  teacher  does  that*:^  XiJ  ' 


an  J  A  < 


4  • 


'bo  o>^ 

on_     ^Ae        1,^^        it^nci  ^^ifP 


>^  o  u  S  r.  .  T  ^  ^  ^  r  4  ^  o  r'  ^  ^  ^  C  r  h  d  O  n  .  ^ 
/.///f  /-      and-  i^j'i  "  iPn  f  *  <i  o  ""-/-/to/^ 

/>7r     r  a  D  ^  y      l^^^jbcd^       out  ^e-.n 


U  C  J-c 
r 


■s.x-d      neuD    nit^    ^^*^/  /  ^^'/^/''/ 
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,        -         -    -       ■  -  i   -  .         •  •  .     •     >  . 

.    LesXie'a  response^   'm^jid.    My  teaoher  doe$  that!''  provides  clear 
evidence  of  the  inQtruationai  const^dints  which  she  perceived  and 
:  .  whiqh  guided  written  performayLce  in  this  ^setting.     What  is  inter- 
esting-^ of  course^ 'is  that  the  constraints  present  in^H^  instance 
ofrlahguage  instruction  worked^ against  the  attaimmiP^^  the  instruc 
tional  goal  of  becoming  cm  independent  writer—the  very  goal  we  can 
absume  this  teacher  was  working  on  by  involving  her  students  in 
writing  in  the  first  place .  ^  In  this  instance^  the  unwritten 
message  of  past  ins  true  tionat  behavior—the  teacher's  careful  cor-^  \ 

^rectioh  of  ihe  ,  childx^n^s  written Jproduots-^-^beome  force 
alteHng'irisiruciional  inteni.  ^  iiather  than  insuring  corrective 
feedback  for  growth  toward  pmfi^ena^  it  short-circuited  the  very 
process  ^n  which  this  student  must  engkge  if  sh^  is  to  become  pro- 
fzcient.     An  instructional  procedure  instituted  to  facilitate^ 

.  debilitates  written  language  growth  cmd:  development  wh^  examined 
through  the  eyes  of  the  Idnguage -user  to  whom  it  was  directed. 

.      Bill^  age  4-^  was  shom      v^ieiy  pf  logos  from  selected  pieces  of 
environmental  print  what  they  said.     When  shown  the: 

Kroge^  Eggs  logo.  Bit!  re'spond^^^    "Milk'^-^'   'men  shown  the  Kroger 
Milk  logo,  ^  Bill  respdnded^   'WiZ'-  .  - ,      ~nd\      ' .  -XjSn' t  know.  '' 
men  shown  the  Kroger  Cottage-CfheeseJlogo,  Bill  paused  and  re- 
sponded,  "I  don't  know."    Bill  had' similar  problems  with  JelUO, 
Com-Cota,  and  Band- Aid,  Hn  that  having  once  ,sdid^  J' Coke''  to 
Band-Aid  he  felt  this^  option  used  up  and. so  missed" Coca-Cola  too. 
One  day  later  we  laid  all  six  items  out  in  front  >of  BiU  and  said/ 
"Gi^vemethe  one  that- says  _!Kroger  Milk'."  -  Bill  scanned  the  sSt 
.    and  vhanded  us  the  , Kroger  Mi:ik_  logo.     *:Gl;pe  me  the  one  that  says 
'Kroger  Cottaffe  Cheese',,"  '  Bill  handed  us  the  Kroger  Cottage  Cheese 
loqo.     "Give  me  the  one'^that  says.  'Kroger  Eggs\,  ,   .  .  'JelUO' 
'Band-^Aid'  .   .  ."  until  the  one  remaining  was  Coca-Cola,  men 
we  asked,   "mqt  does  this  one  say.  Bill  proudly/  said,  "Coke:". 

i6ridwing  what  items  We  had  used  in  our.product  condition  of  ^t0B^.\^ 
task.  Bill  was.,  familiar  with  the  options  he  was  likely  to  face": 
Trying  to  work  within  this  set  of  options,'  his.  previous  experience 
with' orzr  task  operated  as _  a  constraint  on  his  current  decisions. 
Once  he^  had  used  an  optidh  it  was  no  longer  availaJbte.  When^we 
altered  the  task  the  range  of  options  available  was  clear;  hence, 
the  quality  of  his  decisions  irrproV,ed.     Under  this  later  condition 
with  optional  constraints  clear,  the  task  becomes  managedble. 

■Constrairits  operate  in  all  language  settings.    These  constraints 
a^e  both  perceived  and  real.    Alter  the  constraints  'operating  in 
a  context  Qf  situation  and  a  new  set  of  linguistic  resources 
suddenly  appears:  . 

Because  language  id  an  open  sign'  system,  risk  is'^oessarily  a  V 
oentxal  feature  of  the  process .  involved  in  it^tise.    Without  risk'ttere 
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can  be  no  discovery  of  the  generative  potentials  of  literacy.  Over- 


en|:JTasis  on  the  naintienanoe  aspects  of  language  discourages  risk. 


Bradley^  age  4^  was  shown  first  a  picture, 
of  one  dinosaur  and  then  -a  seoohd^picture 
of  two  dinosaurs  and  asked  what  each  was 
in  a  reptication  of  Emilia  Ferreiro  and 
Ana  Teberosky's  tasks-  (198  iW^  designed  to. 
observe  wTiether  or  not  children  had 
strategies  for  coping  with  plurality . 
Bradley  said  of  the  first  picture^  ^^This 
is  a  dinosaur"  and  of  the  second^  "There 
are  dinosaurs,  "    When  asked  to  write y 
"This  is  a  dinosaur^  "  Bradley  wrote ^ 
T-fI-6    1-6    A      D-U-E-A-N-T,"    When  asked 
to  write  "ffiese  are  dinosaurs  "  .Bradley 
wrote,    "T-S  E  D-U-E-A-N-T-S^" 
While  Bradley  clearly  understood  plural- 
ity and  how  to  sign  it  in  writing^  what  is 
'more  interesting  is  the  hypothesis  he  ' 
tests  relative  to  the  spelling  of  dinosaur, 
Knowing  that  his  last  name  is  Bryant 
clarifies  his  strategy.     He  began  how- 
ever, by  sounding  out  the  word  -dinosaur  ' 
and  at  this  point  ^roie  the  Then, 
pausing  and  Tuning  through  all  ihe  . 
"d-words"  he  knows,  he  comes  upon  his  .last 
name,  Dryant}  and  decides  to  give  it.  a  try. 
While  his  strategy  "doesn't  work"  in  this 
instance  by  our  standards,  it  was  ihe 
hypothesizing  and  testing  thai  such  rela- 
tionships were  possible  which  has  led  to 
the  writ  ten  language '  growth  ^Bradley  cur- 
rently demon^^ates. 


Carol^  age  3,  was  asked  to*  sign  her. name 
as  part  of  a_  "sign-in" _  procedure  instituted 
in  her  preschool  whereby  children  keep  _ 
their  own  aitendance.     Since  this  provided 
a  functional  writing  suiting  and^allowed 
us.  to  collect  name  writing  data  over  time^ 
both  we  Wt^the  children  werk  pleased 
with  tu^f/fbivity,     Carol 's  signatures 
consisted  of  C*s,  O's^  and  L's  in  a  variety  ' 
of  upside-down  and  backward  forms One  day 
as  Carol  nonchalantly  signed  in.   She  said 
to  the  teacher,   "I  tricked  you  last  Friday, 
I  signed  in  Carlos'  name!'^ 
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In  seux-ohing  alt  of  the  signatures  we  had  collected  from  Carol  no 
dzscermbte  Chrtos  signature  was  to  be  foimd.    ffaviA§  sorted  out  ' 
what  constraints  were  operating,  Carol,  being  the  accident  writer 
she  was,  was  off  testin'g  more  interesting  hypothesembout  language. 


s  new 


^otheses  had  a  lot  to  do  with  us^  but  were  not  the 


set  we  thought  we  Were  interested  in  when  we  designed  the  stud'/ 
In  comparzson  to  Carol' s' subtle  understanding  of  tenor  relationships 
^«  language,  our  interests  pale  to  insignificance. 

Hank,  age  3,  repeatedly  signed  his  name  H-A-N-K,  only  ocoasionallu 
produczng  an  upside-dom  N.     One  day  he  signed  in  H-A-K.     As  he^as 
puiUng  down  hzs  pen,   the  researcher  questioned,   "Are  you  done?" 
Jep     same  th.e  reply,   "that  N  is  giving  me  too  much  trouhle  so  I 
decided  to  leg.T)e  it  out."    Two  weeks  later  Hank's  signature  again 
contazned  the  N.  ■    ,  ^ 

•  Alison,  age  S.S,  purchased  a  fill-in  autobiography  book  from  her 
i^szt^to  a  school  book  fair  with  her  brother.     Since  not  only  had 
tunctvonal  spelling  been  accepted,  but  encouraged,   she  knew  asHnq 
spellings  was  some,ihing  others  did;  she  must  rely  on  her  own  re- 
spurces.     In  completing  the  page  on  favorite  clothis  one  of  the 
sentence  starters  began,    "i^  favorite  shoes  are  f 
^^j'tfl  ""f^^^        sentence  by  writing  "my  Sunday  shoes"  spelling 
vt  M-I  ^S-N-D  (backwards) -A    S-H-O-E-S  (a  correct  spelling  she  got 
by  copy zng  the  word  shoes  ■  from  tm^sentence  starter  stem  in  the 
book).     Pointing  to  her  correct  spelling  of  shoes  Sie  showed  her 

^  mother  the  book  page,  saying,   "Boy,  is  Dad  goinc,  iS  he  mad  .   .   .  I 
got  this  one  right f"  " 

This  Story,   like  thqse  of  Carol's,  Leslie's,  and  others  in  this 
seotzon  all  illustrate  the  insight  fulness  of  children  and  their 
(X>gnizance  of  constraints  that  operate  in 
particular  language  settings. . 

Jason,  age  8,  had.  stopped  writing  as  a 
resuit  of  too  much  err^hasis  on  aprreciness 
in  his  first  -gtade  reading  ^progrcffn.     His  - 
parents  sent  him  forij^me dial  help.  When 
asked  to  .write,  Jason  ' refused  and  elected 
to  draw  pictures  instead.     After  much 
encouragement  and  assurance  that  we  could 
rkad  dny thing  he  wrote,  Jason  began  writ- 
ing and  elected  to  wtrite  a  28  page  story 
to  a  wordless  book  he  particularly  liked. 
Ms  story  dernon$-prates  an  extensive 
'  ^^^^.'^^.dge  'of  lahgi^geTa^  f0U>  y^^hers  : 
whom  we  have  worked  with  can  u^^siand 
how  a  child  with  this _  written  language  . 
hwwledge  could  possibly  hav^  been  'in 
trouble',  in  first  grade. 


^  iDut  tni  babe 
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Given  that  all  that  we  know  cannot  be  attended  to  at  onoe,  and 

Siat  otS  latest  language  discoveries  aore  always  nbre  fun  to  think  about 

than  that  vftidh  we  already  think  we  have  sorted  out,  writtaen  language 

is  alnpst  a  perfect  iredium  for  the  mind  to  work  with.    The  procjess 

leaves  a  revisi table  trail.    In  so  ctoing,  writing  allows  the  mind  an 

op^bortunity  to  do  vAiat  it  considers  exciting^-thaii^k  about,  attend  to, 

and  reoord  the  new— while  siinultaneously  permitting,  via  the  ccnveni- 

enoe  of  another  literacy—reading^  speaking  art,  etc, — the  opportunity 

to  revisit>  reflect,  and  orchestrate  tJiese  latest  discoveries  with  the 

old  or?  known, .  Given  the  make^t^  of  hurten  cognition,  this  arrangertent 

metaphorically  allows  us  to  have  our  cake  and  eat  it  too. 

Since  tJlere  is  no  good  way,  nor  no  good  reason,  to  alter  these 

penchants  of  how  the  mind  naturally  works,  understanding  this  process 

and  the  psychological  oentrality  which  risk  plays  in  it    is  iirportant, 

Hie  role  risk  p)lays  in  literacy  needs  to  be  supported,  facilitated,  and 

reflected    sociologically  in  the  si^^irtive  environments  we  create  for 

literacy  leamxng,  » 

^  .  '  _   ^       _  ' 

The  discussion  of  risk  in  relationship  to  written  language 

^r.ij    leamirg  vrtiich  follows  further  e25>ands  this  position  by  tracing  its 

origins -and  by  demonstrating  tiiat-this  concept  is  as  ^piicabie  to 

______      

understanding  our  writing  behavior  as  it  is  the  writir^  behavior  of 

young  children,  '  * 


—  ., 

l5o 


ERIC 
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2.4.2    RiSK  V 

if  one  very  carefully  sits  down  to  analyze  how  reading 

cognitlveiy  differs  from  writing,  almost  ail  of  the  initial  difftffrences 

f 

one  might  proEXDse  dissolve  (Goodman  &  Snig,  1979);    Both  the  reader  and 

writer  must  identify  appropriate  background  information,  create  a  text, 

make  inferences,  plan,  search  for  unity,  seif-corr^t,  and  so  on; 

Clearly  one  process  is  not  more  generative  than  another,    it  takes  both 

the  reader  and  the  writer  to  create  a  revolution. 

After  ah  analysis  of  this  soxt  is  done,  about  the  only  difference 

between  reading  and  writing  that  one  is  left  with  is  that  under  normal 

^   • 

conditions  writing  is  more  public  than  reading.    Even  this  difference, 
of  course,  disappears  under  oral  reading.  ^  ^ 

Generally  this  difference  holds,  however,  and  it  .is,  we  telieve, 
an  important  one.  .  Oral  reading  and  writir^  both  involve  the  creation  of 
a  potentially  misusable  private  record  of  one's  process  decisions.  - 
Every  false  start,  every  .misguided  hypothesis,  every  mispronunciation  or 
misspelling,  every  incoherent  thought^  every  missed. transaction 
(Shanklin,  1981)^   is  available  for  analysis  by  both  the  language  user  as 
well  as  any  would-be  language  teacher  present  in  the  immediate  environ. 

This  is  an  important  understanding^  since  the  implication  is  that 
the  vulnerability  which  a  language  user  ^eels  under  the  conditions  of 
writing  and  oral  reading  is  a  "learned"  vulnerability;  not  something 
inherent  in  the  process  itself.    While  it  is  the  case  that  reading  in 
the  process  of  writing  may  heighten  the  author's  own  awareness  of  any 
false  starts  or  other  communication  difficulties  (Atwell,  1980;  Perl, 
1979),  the  feeling  that  these  should  not  be  present  in  one's^first  draft 
constitutes  a  dysfunctional  view  of  the  writing  process,  and  a  lea'rned 
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dysfunctional  view  at  that  (Britton,  Burgess,  Martin,.  McLeod  &  Rosen, 

1975;  Emig,  1971).  '  .      ,  . 

The  relationship  between  linguistic  constraints  and  linguistic 

•  resources  has  been  clearly 'established  (HySes,  1967;  Halliday,  1975; 

Harste  &  Garey,  1979).    Social  learning  theories  such  as  that  of  Lewin 

(1935,  1942)  suggest  that  a  change  in  one  vector  alters  the  homeostasis  which 

■  _  ___    _  _ ■_   ' _  > 

was  maintaining  the  behavior  ^nd  i^tiie  impetus  behind  behavioral 

change;  a  new  homeostasis^    Language  users  bring  to  a  language  encounter 

their  past  readings  of  the  constraints  present  and  some  sense  of  the 

successfulness  or  unsuccessfulhess  of  the  resource  decisions  which  have  been 

/r_       _         •"'  ■  __    ■   

attempted.    What  worked  last  time  becomes  the  general  frame  from  within 
-  which  one  might  attonpt  variation  this  time.    Within  this  personal,  but 
social,  history  oi^ literacy,  a  range  of  choices  present  themselves. 
From  a  social  learning  theory,  risk  is  relative,  but  clearly  hot  aiK^ 
unaltered  attitude.    The  more  evident  constraints  are  to  the  language 
user,  the  less  likely  an  attitude  of  risk  will  'be  adopted. 

These  understandings  are  crucial,  as  recent  research  suggests 
that  reading  and  writing  are  risky  businesses.    Because  of  the  limits  of 
short  term  memory  the  mind  in  relation  to  text  leads;  the  hand  and  eye 
follow.    Planning  is  an  integral  part  of  both  the  reading  and  writing 

  -  _  -  t? 

process.    Global  intention  propels  the  successful  instances  of  the 
process  and  ^s  the  frame  within  which  more  specif ic  planning  takes  place 
(Flowor  &  Hayes, ^  1980;  Kucer,  1982;  Atwell,  1980;  Shanklin,  1982). 

Robert's  text  is  a  prime  example  of  this  phenomenon  in  writing 
(see  Figure  22).    In  wanting  to  write  she  could,  Robert  wrote  instead 
should,  demonstrating  that  when  his  hand  was  writing  she,  his  mind  was 
ahead..   Because  of  this  "mind-hand  span,"  writing  must  be  functional  for 
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all  Of  us  at  "the  p6 flit  iof  utterance." 


Fiigure  22.    Story  Writing— Robert^  Age  .9 


p. 


njJlrir^  ^^^^  MJtJtfO 


-    ,.    -  -  \  ■  ■'■     _   _  ■  • 

;•  ,.    What's  true  for  writing  is  also/true  for  reading.     Smith  (1978) 
and  Smith,  Goodman,  and  Meredith  fL978)  argue  quite  powerfully  that  in 
order  to  decide  what  the  left-hand  portion  of  a  sentence  might  mean,  the 
reader  already  has  to  have  decided  wh^t  the  right-hand  portion  of  the 
sentence  is  likely  to  mean.    More  simply  the  function  which  a  word 
serves  in  ah  utterance  is  not  inherent  in  the  word,  but  in  its  use. 
White  is  potentially  anything:  a  Boun  (Mrs.  white,  the  white  of  an  egg. 
Whites  as  opposed  to  Blacks) ,  an  adjective  (The  Whrf^  House,  white 
electricity),  a  verb  (as  in  phi  ten  the  picket  fence,  or  white  out  the 
linetof  type).    The  reason  ndt-all  options  need  be  explored  by  4  reader 
in  reading  is  that  the  context  helps  to  establish  intent  and  limit 
available  options. 

Having  established  that:    (1)  risk  is;an  integral  part  of  the 
language  process;   (2)  the'process  of  risk  taking  is  constrained  by  the  • 
language  user's  personal-social  history  of  literacy;  and  (3)  there  is 
hbthing  inherent  in  the  process  itself  that  leads  language  users  to 
•  perceive  writing  and  oral  reading  as  more  risky  than  other  language 
engagements,  what  remains  is  to  establish  risk  as  a  central  and 

'  15j  - 


r 


ERIC 
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universal  strategy  in  literacy  learning.  While  this  insight  is  similar 
to  the  argument  which  establishes  risk  as  a  central  feature  of  itihe 
reading  and  writing  process,  it  iis  .dif ferent.    The  previous  insight 
asserts  that  it  is  via  the^prodes'g^  of  risk  taking  that  language  learning 
and  hence  growth  in  literacy  occurs, 

Vygbtsky  (1978)  argues' this  point  probably  the  most  cogently  of 

anyone.    He  maintains  that  \inder  known  conditions  the  language  user's 

.  _  -  -  -  -  ■-  -     ^.  -■-  *  ^'  ■■- 

responses  are  predictable  and* hence  safe.    Under  such  conditions,  rather 

than  learn  new  rules,  what  the  language  user  is  Bding  is  confirming  old. 

rules.    When  things  go  wrong;  that  is,  when  the  expected  relationships 

or  known  rules  do  hot  hold,  the  language  user  ,  is  forced  to  develop  new 

rules  and  new  responses  to  cope.    To  live  within  existing  rules  |tnd 

predictable  patterns  is  not  to  grdy/.    It  is  of|]t^  under,  conditions  where 

all  of  the  relationships  are  not  known  that  language  tjters  must  hamper 

to  Outgrow  their  current  selves.    In  this  process  they'^^tl^i^^heW 

patterns  and  relationships  and,  in  Vygotsky's  terms 

taller  than  their  current  selves," 

The  importance  of  thege  theoretical  argunient^  fd 

learning  should  not  go  unnotic^,    ^  penalizing  thp  la 

engaging  in  risk,  teachers  or  would-be  teachers  pot«titiall| 

*    _       *    >  r 
language  learner  to  play  it  safe;  or  worse  yet,  enfiouj^e  ni 

  _  ^  _  V 

enqagonent.    Since  one  can  only  access  the  process  thrdugh  u| 

 ;_   ....    ..  ___  .   ...  _.  ;   ■;.  i^: 

settings  r»itigate  against  the  very  goal — literacy  learning^ — that  they 

  .   ..   .   .     .: ...   ■      -N^-'  .  ■      \  ■ 

are  supposedly  encouraging,  -:  Further,  if  vygotsky  is  right,  playing-  it 
safe  is  not. an  ideal  learning  situation*    It  is  only  when  we  don't  play 
it  safe  that  we  must  outgrow  our  current  understanding.    It  is,  then,  , 
neither  3  ncPrisk  nor  a  high-risk  learning  situation  which  const^ji^es 
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ideal  literacy  learning  setting^f  but  rather  a  low-risk  situation,  in. 
such  ah  environment  the  language  user  neither  guesses  wildly^  nor  does 
not  guess  at  all;  rather^  ^er^  she  finds  himself  or  herself  in  a 
setting  where  calculated  guesses  and  "what-i'm- ready- for"  constraints 
are  allowed  to  evolve.  ' 

Counter  to  current  instructional  folklore/  recent  insights  into 
risk  and  its  relationship  to  literacy  and  literacy  learning  suggest  that 
literacy  programs  which  insure  cdrrec^  response  and  attempt  to  eliminate 
error  fail  to  best  serve  literacy  learning.    It  is  only  when  the 
language  us^t  gets  himself  or' herself  in  trouble^  within  what  was 
perceived  to  be  a  moderately  predictable  setting^  that  growth  occui^s. 

■■  '  -    .  -  i       _    "  "      A    ^  ii  » - 

What  is^  of  course,  fascinatirig  is  thar  when  the  writing  of  young 
children  is  examined  from  thie  perspe^ive  of  risk,  all  of  these  insights 
are  immediately  aj^rent.    Children  5  aiSd  6  yeafcs  pf  agfe  are  much  more 
.  cautious  about  written  language. than  are  children  3  and  4  years  of  age. 
This  is  as  true  in  reading  as  it  is  in  wjriting.  *■ 


The  rei^ponse  times  of  5  and  6.  year^^lds  in  reai^ing  environmental  .  v 

_  •         '    _  ^  '"  ^^^"^ 

print,  for  example,  are  slower  than  the/^^^iphse  '^j^    of  3  and  4  ^y^ar 


olds  (see  Harste,  Burke,  Woodwar< 
using  tiiree  categories  of  response 
normal  pause  of  ^he  language  user>;. 
language  user  plus  a  count  of  4 
of  the  language  user  and  a  count 
The  older^e  child;  the'slo 
becaus^  5  and'  6  -vear  oolds  know  lesi 


these  datk  ^ 
^s  the -It-'-' 
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irgure  23.    Response  Time  by  ftftgT.tp  Environmental  Print 


Category  Label 

ftge  3 

Age  5 

ftge  6 

!•  Imnediate 

-  98.3 

96.6 

90.2 

■  87.6 

> 

2.  Pause 

■0.9 

2.9.  : 

6.7 

,6.9 

3.'  Pro!|^nged  Pause 
■•*> 

0.'9 

1  - 

0.5 

3.1 

5.6  - 

^e  more  that  is  ^-known^  the  more  that  must  be  taken  into  account...-, 
.  fts  any  expert' will  tell  ydu^  knowing  more  axiut  a  topi^3!^.than  somafefti^.  y 
else  is  hot  only  liberating  in  one  sense^  but  constraining  in  another.. 
The- "expert"  5"  and  6  yfear_  old  has  had  mora  language  encqiinters  arid  hence;  , 
morf  opportuhi^  to  observe  and  note  the  orchestrated  contextualr^  ' 
V^havioral^  affective^  and  linguistic  dembnsikrations  which  constitute    ^  ^ 
successful  language  use  in  the  literacy  events  * 

While  such  ^counters  make  one^more  realistic^  they  also  make  cine 


more  easily  intimidated.    With  better  and  better  clarification  of  all 
that  must  be  iiarchestrated  comes  cognizance  not  only  of  others^  but  also-v,* 
of  one's;  own  inadequacies. 

Nanci  Vargus  (1981)  ^  in  teportirvg^ethnbgrapliic  data  <^r;^r  oyfe 
children's  growth  toward  literac^^ecbrdea  the  following  interchange 
betw(pen  her  ypunger  (kindergarten)  and  older,  (first  grade)  daughters,  ; 
while*  the  former  was  reading  to  the  latter: 

.     *  -  -     --  '      -  -     -      -  -        '  ' 

Becka:     v  Abigaill  .  The  word  is  fetch  not  get.  , 

.Abigail:    Yeah,  well^  get  works*  ' 

Becka:       ^hat  kind  of  readirg  is  okay.,at  Jiome,  butV 

•••• 

it  doesn't  work  in  schobll  •      -  j 
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As  .the  interchange  between  Becka  and  Abigail  shows  us,  it  is  as  easy  to 

    ^  ^_ '. ^.z'-'. ■     •          - '•  -  .     -  - 

dfinonstirate  and  support  notibns-  of  written  .language  inadequacy  as  it  is. 

«  t  '  •    ■  ■  .  f 

notions  of  writt^  language  literacy. 

RSreiy  dO:  language  users  at  any  level  thinJc  of  themselves- as 
really  ptoto^^rpidally  ideal  readers  :0r  writers.    From  our  "observations 
of  readers  and  writers  of  ail.  ages  we  conclude  that  ?arely  do  language 
users  stop  reading  a  good  selection  because  they  feel  there  is -nothing 
more  to  learn  if  they  were  to  reread,  j^z  do  they  stop  rewriting  their 
manuscripts  because  they  believe  th^  done.    In  both  instances,  language* 
-users  sto^^jbecausie  they've  gone  as'  far  as  they  Sen  ,and  continued 
engagement  ish*t  worth  the*  effort. 

•  __'  _      _  _  _     _   ■_  

As  authors,  we  will  submit  th:^  «iahuscrip>t  not  because  it  is 

done,  but  because  at  this  point  in  tiSe  it  is  what  we  c^n  do.  As 

readers,  the  more  we  get  out  of  a  book  on  our  first  reading,  the  more  we. 

are  convihcfed  that  rereading  bf^  the  book      second  time  would  be 

profitable.    This  poses  a  dilemma  for  the  flanguag't  .user:  a  dilemma  that 

-       .      -     -  -  .  -      \  ■     -  ^ 

can  only  be  solved  in  a  supportive  ehvironm^t— one  wl^iere  our 

•  understandings  gained  frbn^  r^a^ing  *are  appreciated  for  what  they 

currently  ate,  not  what  they  could  become;  on|  where  our  written 

■i  -  -  _  •    J     _ -         '  *  > 

attempts  afe  appreciated  foi^^what  they  currently  and  boldly  attempt  to 
say,  not  what  they  migfit^ay  if  they  had  befn  better  penned. 

The 'hardest  thing  to  appreciate  for  any  language  user  who  has  had 

more  opportunities  to  be  present  in  a' literary  event  than  someone.  Xess 

_ ■  -  _    _  '\    _  ~  '     ■  _ 

fortunate  is  the  other's  literacy  achievenents.    Older  informants  in  our 

...  __        -J  '  _    ■  _  ^      ^    .  _ 

studies  were  always  more  sympathetic,  more  understanding,  more  impressed. 

-"  ■  '  ^ 

with'  the  achievement  of  their  younger  siblings  than  were  parents  who 
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seemingly  were  more  reaay.  for  the,  tieit'" "stage"  than  the  one  the  child  ' 
^;was  currently  in.   .Given  the  superbrdiniatj^suborainate  rel^^ 
,  between  would-be  teacher  and  would-be  learner,  this  langua^jphenontenon 
needs  to  be  both  und^rstood'^and  anticipated  for  or  it  results  in  Sie 
^creation  of  settings  not  conducive  to  language  learning. 

When  we  look  at^the  child's  willingness  to  engage  in  our  writing 

tasks  the  thing  that  becomes  clear  is  that  with  increSsing  experience 

    .  .        ^  *  " 

comes  an  increased  sense  of  risk  and  a  coricomitant  relifetande.  Three- 
year  .olds  never  refused  to, participate  in  any  writing  experience  we-  , 
suggested;  th^  were  eilWays  ^tne,  thqtigh  they  discovered  more  about' some 
writing  taskfe  from  their  actual  engagetnent  in  »the. writing 'event  than 
they  ^seemingly  brought  Witb  t±iem  as  stored  information. 

Four-year  olds  were  initially  more. reluctant,  often  ^sking/ '^ou 

      •      X  ■  ,  ■ 

m^n  pretend  to  write?"  •  Thi^  question  demonstrates ^eir  understanding 
of  the  constraints  that  Were  operating;  in  real  instances  of.  literal  of 
•this  -sQtt,  as  well  as  their  own  senf^.  of  inadequacy  relative  to  these 

-  -     jjy    _     _  _  _  _  .  _    _  _  •  _ 

perceived  donands.    Pretending  alldv^  ;thecn  a  way  out  of;  the  horrid  of 
this  dilemma.    It  permitted  them  itl^tet  asid^e-the  complex  of  constraints 

-----  _ ____  ■■'■'^  _  .  _  _  ^ 

that  they^ere  cognizant  of;  const rSi|ii4s  Which  suggested  to  them  that 
they  wer^  uhf  it  ta  siiccess£u^^  in  the  event.    Pretending  for 

them  was  an  engagonent  strategy.    It  afforded  them  opportubi^  to  engage 
in  activities  they  knew  they' were  not  rie^ady  for  and  in  the  process 
demonstrate  both  for  themselves  and  dther;^'that  their  sense  of  non- 
readiness  was  ail  the  readiness  needed./  '  ' 

in  contrast,  5  year  old  and  6  Vear  bid  written  responses  ate  more 
'cautious,  more  "I'll-live-within^yQur-World"  strategic  attempts  at." 
liteiacy  learning.    Whereas  3  yeaf  olds  Would  give  uis  unh^ita^tingly  a 
page  of  markings,  4  year  olds  a  '•|sc^end"  but  viable  text  attempt;  5  and 
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4*  year  olds  would  give  us  an  acceptable  but  safe  surface  text^  While 

.    .  . 

not  immediately  afparent  in  the  graphic  displays  themselves^  it  is 
impo.rtant  to  understand  that  5  and  6  year  olds  were  orchestrating  as" 
many  constraints — though  a  different  set — ag,  wer^lp  and  4  year  olds. 

What  their  experience  in  school  literacy  settings  had  taught  them 
is  where  to  devote  their  selective  attention.    Being  5  and  6  they  know 

that  in  this  context — a  school  settii^,  working  with  individuals  who 

_  -  _       _       »    _      _       _  _         _    _  .       _      _  J  _   

look  distinctively  teacher-like  and  who  were  or  seemed  interested  in 

distinctively  teacher-l%e  things,  i.e.,  reading  and  writing — that  they 

..f-^*    _  :    ^  :  

were  not  to  experiinejnty  but  rather  to  demonstrate  what  they  had  learned. 
•  ■.S-;-  •      •       ^  •      ■  ■ 

^  The  only  thing  they  i&ere  sure  they  knew  '  was  j»hat  their  teacheris  had 

.......    __  .   '  

taught  them.    □ndeir|;y:ie^e  conditions,  the  resuljts — a  list  of  known 
words;  a~  shortened^^^nc^^tion  of  a  famous  fairy  tale — is  n^^urprisihg. 
From  the  pe.xspective  ofVj^kr  the  3  and  4  year  olds  look  like 


better,  more  aggressiv^  languag^JEearners.    They  test  much  bolder 


>fh^^eses  about  how  to  make  liter&y  fly  (not  how  to  get  by),  get 

.^s  into^^'S^te  trouble^fand  in  the  end;  given  our  measuring  stick. 


^  .i^yihioirt(^oitk  siJC^  their  older ,^  wiser,  .and  more  cJ^i^ious  literate 


•     >•  vj^^^g  It/  is*  iniSaSS&nt^^o  understapd  ' 
B^W^Lol<3&^^^  a:  learned  vulne^J^^^^Sl^^ 


in.  J 


v^iD^tween 


.  it  fa  this  were  hot  th^' j^^§i^^j;^E(e/.w6uld 


f ference 

ipbnsje  patterns;^ -3  and'^^-^s^^^^lds  ^i^c^  and 


:ent 


•    £  ^^at  olds;  3nyr_i^^j^^ 
:• '  >qur  data  confirm  0-  i^t.M^m^  ^<^^X^^lMi^  ' 


what 


lors 


-..■f-r,'      ./  -i     •  ' 
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The  centraiity  of  risk  to  literacy^i  best  exanplif  ied  when  "we  ' 
look  at  8  year  old  Robert's  writing  (see  Figure  ?4).    Robert  has  the 
king  in  his  story  tiiki^g:  "i  don't  care  how  you  do  it;  just  do  it.    i'm  ^ 
ruler  of  this  land,  if  ybu  don't  do  it  you  will       axlacutted  if  , you"  T 
don't.*'  '  .         •  ■ 


Figi^re  24.    ^lacutfed^  story— Robert  (Age  8) 


I  am  ^  rarity  '''^•^ 


Notice  Robert's  first  uie  of  ''axlacutted."    Meaning  is  far  out 
.  ahead.    Robert  initially  writes  "axlacutted"  almost  a  whole  line, ahead  ' 
of  where  he  really  ^a^ts  it.    Th^.-'lnind-hahd-span"  in  waiting  is  deafly 
,  demoristrated  and  so,  too, -Why  writing' aT:.  "the  point  :of  utterance,"  is 
and  must  be  functional.  -  •■     .     '  - 

It  is  the  writer's  iitrage  of  ^  unified:  "text  w,orld"  invtertpion 
^witti  the  disconynuity  of  the  evolving  "surface  teXf*  (a^t:ension  noticed 

when  the  writer  acts,^s^eaaer)  that  causes  a^^t:?^ the  language  ,;  ' 

us^f's^sychologicarstance.:^:^tow  the  langua^i@||puC#k  at  language 
anew;  analyze  it,  revise  it,  gnd  move  on.    -n^^^i^l^'^C-']  /'  . 
metalinguistic;  ;  In  s^Xf-correction  Robert  has  'to  J|^|pock  -Sf ■  w&t 
went  w^png  and  ^mori  consciously  apply  what  he  knowi'fbbut  iangu?g^  as  a  • 
tccl,     if  is  in  the  heat  of  orchestrating  an  evolving  surface  t^jft  to 
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placebo  Id  an-iinagfhed-^t^xt,  w6ri<3  that  one^s  consciousness  of  language  a 
a  system       raised.'   '  ,     ^  ' 

During^  writing,  the  vgrrKer^s  attention  must  be  focused  u^n  the 
creation- of  a  text  world — sbivir^  problems  Gff'  q^     and  discontinuity 
^between  the '••text  world'^  and  the  Veal.  wo^^dVj >^eatfing  and  searching 
for  unity  Within- this  f ictionaiizad;  world.^§Gi       the  liin its  of -short 
ineroory,  tiift  writer— ^ort  of  disen^e^rrt— ha^^  ^ 
'  than  accepting  a  functional  transcrip^^pi^^p^ri^^^^  correct 
'  speUiri§  and  good  grainpar  is  to/occufy  Ih^g^^i^inem  surfacf^^ 
texrt.  and/in  ;the  process/  to  lose  "tfxt."   I^^bre  viable  ^ 
plaqehold  the  surface  text^  no  ^latter^i^^^rowlS^ 

to  come  via  th^  convenienc^of  anothef  literacy;  pamely^i-regding.  \  !|  ^ 

Our  data  woulQ  luggest  that  the -surface  te>^  tratiscriptiqg 
strat^ies  of  functional  writing       learned  natearally.  '  It  is  btfly  Wh^ 
^TaysfuhctiOhal  strategies  ap  suggested— such  is  H)ose  ' associated  with  - 
^erroi?-fi:ee  writing-r^tha^^disengagemeh  and 
unfortunate  mode  for  many.    Rather ' than  Jive  With  the  litter  of  literacy 
By  enjoying  j:he.; convenience  and  .by  ^accepting  the  responsibility  for 
cleans  u^,   the /franchise  is  never  offered  nor  seen.     ,  '  '  . 

Equally  i^iportant  is  the, fact  that  in  crossing  out  "^xlacutted  " 
•Robert  ^as  placeheld  w?iere^he  wants  to  go,  and  can  how  selectively 
jattenS  to  how  he  might. get  there.  ^Robert's  revision  serves  a  semantic 
^i.^holding  function,  which,  while  messing-up  the  surface  text,  assures 
textual  direction.  '     .  ' 

For  adults  under  known  and  well-rehearsed  writing  conditions  it 
may  be  possibly,  to  produce- what  Iqdks  like  errorless  writing. 
Nonetheless  the  more?  unsure  the  adult,  is  in. a  writing  setting,  the  m6^e 
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fundtioijai  will  be' the  resulting  written  output.    For  both  children  and 
adults,  ther^  is  simply  too  much  to  orchestrate  irtitially  to  make 
correct  writing  the  criterion  of  successful  writing. 

This  position -atgues  against  automaticity.     it's  not  the  fact 
that  lower,  more  fundameiftal  processes  have  been  mastered  which  allows 
as  to  selectively  attepd  to  , text,  but  rather  having  attended  to  text 
functionally  we  can  selectively  afford  the -luxury  of  attending  to 
.  essentially  textually-related  matters  like  linearizing  serujptic^  and 
conventionalizing  syntax  and  spelling. 

In  equivalently  unfamiliar  v/i^iting  territory,  the  writirig  of 
children  and  adults  Icoks  decidedly  similar  (see  Figure  25).     Note,  for* 

4.  ' 

4  ^  ------  -  .  -    -       '         .  .      ■  .  ^. 

example,  our  initial  draft  of  an  earlier  portion  of  this  manuscript  with 
subsequent  drafts,  bearing  in  mind  as  you  do  Robert's  "axlacutted" 
behavior  and  the  similar j.ty  involved.       ,  . 

FigCire  25.  *  Writing  as^  a  Functional  Process  ^  /  * 

Early  Draft  Latei^^  Draft  Still  Later  Draft 

Robert's -crossed  put       Robert's  crossed  out      ^berf^s  revision  serves 
axlacutted  is  not  a      •  •"axlacutted"  is  not       a  semantic  placeholding 
pointed  instance  of         a  pointed  instance         function,  which  while 
messup  text  but'a,  of  messed  up  text  '        iressing  Xjp  the  surface 

semantic  placeiflolder.      but  a  semantic  text,  assures  textual 

placeholder,    v  direction. 

') 

'   Show  us  a  safe  writer  and  we'll  show  you  someone  who  doesn't 
write  much,  often,  or  well  (English  teachers   are    prime  but  sensitive 
examples);'   By  not 'rooting  curriculum  upon  the  functional  strategies/ 

which  successful  writers  use,  we  cioi^ince  children  to  abandon  their  more 

^  _   *  _  _  ^*  _  _    _  _  _  , 

functional  approach  and  lament  the  result,  cgropliment  them  on  writing 

achievements  which  do  not  merit  conttpent,  and. failvto  appreciate  that 


what  they  have  learned  to-  orchestrate  is  our  demands  more  ^  than  the 
process.  ^  "  ^ 

The  first  def  ioitJbn 'lof  a  scribble  offered  earlier  by  Karris  & 
Hbdge  (1981)  \^s  "to  write"  carelessly  without  attention  to  shape  or 


legibility  of^letters^ 


 ._v    .  {  J.  ..J   .  " 

accuracy  of  spelling  or  grammatical  correctness.' 


If  this  def^t^^^^holds^  then  our  data  suggest  that  all.  initial 
writings  b^^l-^ng gage  users — both  yourig  and  old — are  scritjbles.  To 
the  extent 'thit  scribbling  is  a  strategy  which  allows  language  users  to 

search  for >  f  ind>  and  placehold  text^  it  is  an  extremely  functional  one. 

-_  :    _  ■  /j^^- _      _    _  _ 

To  t^e^extent  that  all  ihit^a^eng^g^^ants  in  literacy  events  are  less 

than  perfect^  scrih^Hjfk  i^'J[W",j^^|jv  a  as  it  is  a  universal 

charaibteristic  of  any  language  us'Sf  s  response.    The  only  thing  any  of 

US  can  do  in  ^hy  inst^ncev^of  \^ritten  language  use  is  scribbiej  that  is, 

given  our  cuici^l^  level' understanding^  take  our  best  shot. 


3 
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2.5-  SOCIAL  ACTION 


2.5-1  ^SOCIAL  ACri(*I:  1HE  YOUNG  CHILD  AS  INFORMANT 


Uhderst^dirKf  that  one  stops  at  a  Stop  sign,  attends  very  care- 
fully  to  story  details  to  be  sucoes^fui  in  ciassroons ,  eats  at 
McDonald's,  is  not  sorne thing  one  learns  by  abstractly  thinking  ^out 
print,  but  by  inferrir^  relationships  betwe^  print  and'  Qie  actions  of 
other  participating  reptesentatives  of  the  culture^  ^  While  language 
labels  IjJce.  words  aie' Arbitrary  and  abstract,  the  psycholinguistic  and 
socioiingiiiSsiialc  5^  '^i<m  are  concretely  refejrred  to  a  variety 

of  experiSifj^fe  *^id  «na:)un  In  use/  ^ 

•  -  -  '  :  -    '^vv-a-  -    -    -      -  " 

•  'Alisohj  d§^<f-2/S;^^  ^was.  told  by  'Hej^';^f^^er  _to_  "close  the_  door"  which 
had  beeh  l^^^^op^  f€(mly ^^e^^f^  house,  after  coming 

f    back  fimm  a  's'f^^^^^:'£p^  at  her  father _  and  then  at 

the  door  <md  thef^^^^lg^J^  the  door  and  closed  it. 

At  age  1.5  Alison's  productive  aDiTitied  were,  very  limited.     By  _ 
age  2^  Alison's  vocabulary  .contained  two  hundred  words.     While  sh^ 
i    could  not _  have _  produced  this  sentence  herself^  her  behavior  demon^- 
^^etraies  -that  she  was-^lready  a  language  consumer  and  user.  ^ 

^^^gjrthah-y  age  3-^  was  shown  a  carton_^of  Crest  toothpaste  and  asked  what 
Wr^said.     Nathan  responded^   "Btush  teeth."    To  Nathan  C-R-E-S^T  was 
not  an  abstract  symbdly  but  a  concrete  index  to  a  particular  form 
of  social  action;  namely^  brushing  teeth.     Language  while  arbitrary 
^d  _aps tract  at  one  levels  is  a  direct  and  concrete  sign  to  psycho- 
Vbgical  and  sociological  action  in  use, 

•  Tashaj     age  3^  was  shown-  a  box  of  Band-Aids  and  asked  whg.t  she 
thought  it  said.     _Tasha  responded^    "Bandages _.   .   '.  Ypu'vfjn^t 
suppose  to  stick  them  _on  the  ^foilet."    In  talking  with  ^Tc^ha  ^ a 
nother  about  this  incident  we_darne  to  find_out  that  Taahayiad 
tn^en  a  _box_of  Band-Aids  anS^j^uck  them  all  over  the  stpoJL^$p.  the  ■ 
toilet  in  their  bathroom  oneu  ft  erPio  on  six  months  earlie^.  \:_^lil^  * 
the  letters  B'A'N'D    A^t-D  signed  .."Bandages"  to  Tasha^  it  .^!d!i^.■_/J' 
s^gned.  a  particular  form  of  social  action  which  had  a  pa^j^icuW^ 
sot  of  meanings  to  her[  given  her  personal  history  of  literacy -with 
this  object.  .  - 
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;  •  •  ''^       •     .^J-  ,  •  ^v.:^ 

^  '•  iVom^  5auZj  anS  Maura^_age  9^  were  asked  to^redd  a  selection  together 
and  at  i^he^end  of  each  paragraph  say  something  to  their  neighbor  . 
about  what,  they'  had  read^    Raider  than  talk  about  what  the  selection  . 
rriedht  to  ihem^  Nora^  Saulj  and  Mora  asked,  teacher-like  questiohs  of 
each  other  at  the  end  of  each  paragraph  checKirvg  each  other 's_  compre-- 
hension*.    While  this  strategy  had  .been  developed  to  support  children  . 
in  deveto.ping  a  more  fimctional  view  of  reading^  what  the- ^opportunity 
to  talk  Spring  reading  signed  to  i^ese  children  was  questiohingj: 
the  focus  of  their  questions  being  on  correct  answers*     The^e  -  dys- 
^^mctipnfiil  notions  about  reading  were  learned  instruciionally  via 
the  demnsimiio^.  which  wire  made  available  to  these  children  each 
time  they  read  assigned  seleciidns  in  the  classroom*    Heading  to 
them  signs  particular  cognitive  actions  which  in  the  end  short- 
circuit  their  explo7?aiions  of  whai  j^eal  reading  as  it  relates  to 
literacy  is  all  about.  a  . 

•  Franks  age  S^_was  shown  a  variety  of  environmental  print  and  asked 
what  he  thought  %t  said.    All  of  his  responses  were  admonitions: 
"Don't  walk  on  the  grass^''  ''Don't  eat  that  Jell-0^"  I'Don't  write  on 
that  mailboXj"  etc. 

Without  reflecting  oh  ii^gzt  set'of  experiences  led  Frank  to  his  de- 
cision that  all  envirorm^ntal  print  served  a  regulatory  function^ 
Franks  even  within  this  frcmey  has  discovered  mwm  about  written 
language  and  clearly  see s}^  as  pertinent  and  related  po  his  life. 

•  Marvi^i%  age  3>  was  reported  by  his  father  as  always  "driving  me  " 
nuts."    "flight  noWj  J^'s  running  around  the  house  with  a  little  pad 
of  paper  playing  policeman.    He  gives  you  tickets  if  you  leave 
dirty  dishes  in  the  family  room  and  stikff  like  that*" 


What  Marvin's  behavior  demonstrates  is  that  he  understands  one  of 
the  many  functions  of  written  tangudge.     From  onTgoing  encounters 
witfi  pri^iSiin  their  worlds  children  discover   the   many  functions 
written  language  serves . and" actively  go  about  exploring  these  new 
.  insights.  '    '  . 

y  Language  is  a  socio-psyc±SDLingxiistic  process,  not  just  a  psycho- 
linguistic  one.    While  in  the  final  analysis  each  language  user  and 
learner  most  do  it  for  him  or'herself ,  language  learners  are  never 
psycholinguistlfeally  on  theif  own.    Pi^cholinguistic  activities  are 
sociologically  available  to  language  leaiyiers  as  they  participate  in  a  . 
literacy  event  observing  other  language  users  engaged  in  the  process. 


In  a  literate  environment,  identification  of  objects  vA^,ch  are  considered 
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cuituraiiy  significant  signs  (like  Written  language) ,  as  well  as  what 

th^  signs  signify  in  terns  of  psychological  and  sociological  stances 

 ■_  _  _   _  •■'  •  .  '  ' 

and  actions  are  a^^jlal^e ;  in  the  ^af^cipatoty  activities  and  behaviors 

of  others*  engaged  in  tihe  event. 

Brad^  age  2.  8-^ '  received  a  copy  of  the  picture  book^  It  Dic^ \t , 
Frighten  m  (GrosB  S  Harste^   1981)  from  Brad' s  mother.     Brad,  im- 
mediately picked  it  up^   tea  fed' through  it^  and  th^  went  hack  to 
the  front  to  begin  reading  it.     Looking  at  the _  pictures,  -f  the. 
(mirrnts  and  noting  their  teeth  B^ad  said^   ''He  bite.''    Then  took:i~ngl 
at^  theiboy  in  the  bedy  he  addedy   "But  he  didn'i^  bite  me .  "    For  each ' 
p'agey  Brad  followed  a  similar  procedure,  saying y   "An  orange  alli- 
gator in  a  tree.     Be  bit'e.     But  he  didn't  bite_me.     A  blue^monkey 
in  a  tree.     He  bite'.     But  he  didn't  bite  mey"_  thus  creating  in  a 
sense  his  oim  predictable  texts.    Later  in  the_  evening  Brad  asked 
his  rrvther  to  read  the  text  With  him.     His  fhther  react  the  first   -  ' 
p^t  of  each  page  and  as  sh^ r^came  to  the  last  line  it  was  Brad's 
turn,     nis  contribution  at  this  point  in-  time  wasy  ^''But  heMidn't 
.  bite  me  1'\<  Despite  the  fact  that  Brad's  lline  differed  from%he 
author line y  Brad' s  at  each  pt, these  points  accepted.  Brad' i 

oontribution  \and  proceeded  to  the  next  page  and  her  part  of  the 
reading. 

Tne  last  sequence  in  tlrts  book  shows  a  brown  owl  in  the  tree  which 
breaks-  the  picture  pattern  of  the  book  as  all  previous  animals  are 
either  make-believe  or  imlikely  to  be  found  in  trees.     This""  shift  ^ 
in  pictures  is  also  reflected  in  th^^  graphics  where  the  pattern, 
how. changes:    Instead  of:"&ne  pitcfiy  ,blacky  very  dark  nigUt; 
.    Right  aft^r^Mom  turned  off  thf  light;      looked  out  nty  wtndpw 
only  to  'Sedi'i^A.  'f adjective)  (nounX  up  in  .my  tree.     But  that  - 
(adjeativey.y<n^       didn't  frighten  mey  "  the  form  is  now  "One  pitchy 
blacky,  vary  ^rk  night;  Mght  after  Mom  turned  out  tihe  light;  I'- 
looked  put  'my  window  only  to  see;  a  big  brown  owl  sitting  in  my 
tree;    And  did  that  big  brown  owl  ever  frighten  me!" 

Because  of  these  shiftSy  Brad  elected  not  to  read  his.  line  on  the  . 
last  page.     Brad's  mother y  sensing^his  desire  to  haoe^her  proceed 
without  his  oral  participationy  ready   "And  did  thai^  big  brown  pwl  ■ 
.  ever  frighten  mef"  ^  '  ' 

All  wats  quiet  for  ajrprr^^  while  Brad  puzzled  over  the  book  switch- 
ing attention  from  iMe  owl  ^io  the  boy  in  the  bedy  who  on  ^tis  page 
is  sitting  up  with  mouth  agape y  eyes  widey  and  hair  standing.  Brad 
immediately  wanted  the  book,  reread.   '  This  timey  as  they  jointly  read 
the.  text  with  Bi^ad's  mother  retiring  the  first  portion  of  each  page 
aiid  Brad  reading  his  li'ney  he  saidy   "But  that  (adjective)  -(n0mX 
didnt'  scare  me!"    Never  here  nor  in  any  subsequent  interaci^on  With 
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this  book  did  he  ever  mention  the  concept  of  *bite*  again!    This  is 
an  important  language  story  as  it  documents  _eaj*ly  evidence  of  sigh 
'   ^     utilization  CL8  Well  as  the  ch^ltitT^l  and  social  na±ia*e  of  literacy 
leaxming.     While  Brad  clearly  created  his^pwn'- viable  text  from  the 
graphic^isptay  available-^  a3_a  result  of  social  interaction  his  new 
text  moves  pH^r^  what  might  be  called  social  conveniioh  in  read-  > 
ing,  ^  What^Brcid^^b^ax^    in  interaction  with  this  book  and  his  Twiher^ 
who  in  one  sense  Was  acting  as  a  representairive  of  her  culture ^  was. 
what  constituted  the  signs  in  this  book  and  what  one  was  to  make  of 
them. 

.  •  Heather^  age  2^  .when  shown  various  pieces  of  environmehtal  ^int 
and  asked  what  they  sarid-^  would  pick  the_  item  up  and  io^s  it  across 
her  shoulder^  put  it  to  her  lips ^  act  like  she  waQ.  eating  it ^  or 
do  co^y  number  of  things  We  found  initially  incomprehert^ible.  _  In 
mtphij^.  and^^r&mt  our  videotapes  we  discovered  -t^di'  rather 

i^qn'\jco^BW^r;.o  ^*What  do  you  think  this  saffs?''.  Heather 

an^ei^ed^^e  qiieation^   ''What  things  can  yvpi' do  with__this?"  From, 
this  vtvt^ge  poirtt  her  actions  were  Vagi cdl  and  could  be  successfully 
read  as  Wgns'for  'throwing'^  '  'eating'-^  *  'drinking     etc.  For.^* 
.f?^  (^'^i  of  us uritten  language  was  somethirhg  one  did' 
something  with.    As  an  object  it  was  a  sign  signifying  cef'tain 
forms  of  physical  action.  ^ 

•  Leslie^  age  4 ^  was  shown  a  carton  of  Crest  toothpaste  and  asT^edwhat 
it  said.     Ee  responded  by  chmting  the  names  of  the  letters  in  Crest  * 
forwards  and  backwards  and  then  by  pronouncing  its  name: 
''C-C-C-E-E-E-E-E-E-S-S-S-'T-T-T-T-T-S-S-^^  Crest.  "  ' 

Leslie^mnsiraies  that  he  cc&i  do  several  things  with'writteh  lan-^ 
gviage  inciudir^  name^  the  letters^  sdu  its  name ^  ' and  later  when  we 
ask  himy   ''h^at _oiher ^things  do  y      know      out  this  thing?"  that  _ 
['You  brush  te^eth  with  it.  "    The  word  Cresp  directly  signs  a  variety 
of  social  actions  aytd  permits  a  variety  of  psychological  stances. 
To  say  that  written  language  is  dbstrdct  is  rto  take  only  one  stance 
?1_^*"?'^2^_v___^'^  written  language  is  aoncretey  indexing  a 

range^  of  certain  socinl  and  psychological  actions. 

i 

•  Atisony  age  4-^  when^  sho  Mail  logo  and  asked  what  it  said^ 
responded^   "American  picture  sign.  " 

■  V  .  * 

Wh^  a  sigh  function  is '  established^  that  is^when.  an  object  is  per- 
aaived  a0  a  sign  which  is  interpreiable  as  'meanings   pten  an  instance 
"^^r  literacy  has  occurred.    Alison  's  fvp^damental  understanding  of  ' 
literacy  isi  readily  apparent  in  her  response  as  she  tells  us  that 
she  sees  'th\s'  object  as  assign — "a  picture  sign" — signifying  American: 

Seme  times  we  seemingly^' forget  ,tiiat  language  is,  by  its  very 

nature^  social r    Not  only  do  writers  assijne  rea^rs,  speakers  assijne 

ivj  ...        •  .  . 

o 
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listeners,  but  ijiteraction  with  real  or  si:qpposed  social  others  involving 
all  of  the  expressions  of  langix^ge  are  an  integral  part  of  any  instanoe 
of  "the  language  and  language  learning  process.    This  positicai  suggests 

that' how  one  leams  written  language  is  not  different  from  how  one  > 

   ^_ .     **^_        

learns  olrai  language.    Further,  it  suggests  that  how  we  made  our  last 

written  language  discovery  was  not  different  from  hq^  we  learnt  our 

first.    Ihese  insights  fly  in  the  face  of  modi  past  thirfcrSg  ixx  the 

field.    5he  discussion  which  follows  elaborates  this  pbsitioh  and  Qie 

thinking  and  experiences  wbxdn  led  us  to  refonmitate  and  cha^enge  haw 

.  .  .    "  •*         '  \     —  - . -   -  -  -  -  -    --  -  -  -  

language  is  eonoeivisd  of  Within  the  structure  of  knovrledge  ,and  knowing. 

We  'ice  much  incfebted  to  Professor  Fbhert  F.  Carey  for  his.,assistanae  in 

helping  us  think  through  our  data  in  this  way. 


/ 


2.5.2    SOeiAE  ACTION:  INTERDISCIPLINARY  VIEWS 


Language  can  arid  has  been  studied  in  a.  Variety  c^p^ays 


Linguistically,  -language  is  studied  as  a  rule-gbvierned  system, 


Psychol inguistically>  language '4^^^di<ed  as  a  form  of  mediated^  nlle- 
governed  behavior.    SocicKpsycholinguistically,  language  is  studied  as  a 
form-  of  mediated,  rule-governjed,  social  action.    Not  only  does  each  of 
these  postures  ^ive  us  an  alternate  perspective  on  language,  but  each 
perspective^moving  from,  a  linguistic  perspectivje  to  a  psycholinguistic 
perspective  to  a  socib-gsycholinguistic  perspective-^ is  more 
encompassing  than  the  former.       ,  .  ■  ' 

Socid-psycholinguisticairy,  language  is  seen  as  a  context  specific 
event^  In  order  to  understand  the  cognitive  and  linguistic  operations 
that  take  place  in  language  ^earning  and  use  one  npust  do  so  in  light  bf 
the  contexts—si tuationar^ and  c!ultural--in  which  that  cognitive  and 
linguistic  processing  occurredfeL  '  v 

Language  researchers  such  as  Firth  (1935)  argued  that  meaning 
must  not  be  regard^  as  either  a  fixed  mental  relation  or  historical 

process.     In  attempting  to  translate  a  t'ribal  iiJ.anguage  to  English, 

—   ..V-'  .  - 

Malinowski  (1923)^feund  that  direct  translation  was  not  adequate.  In 

order  to  really  interptet  a  tribal  language  r:jgf3uired  knowledge  of  the 

situation  in  whic^the  language  was  used:  the  role  language' as  opposed 

to  other  communication  systenjs  played  in  the  commuiiicative  event;  'the 

relationship  between  the  individuals  involved  ^d  how  such  individuals 

respond  to  each  other  in  that  culture;  and  a  sense  of  the  activity . being 

'    >  ^  

performed.    He  coined  the  term  "context  of  situation"  to  describe  the 

■     .    ,  L   

transactions  which  occur  between  t^ext  and  context  during  the  process  of 
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^>\languaging.  Richards  11^25,  1936) 'ex tended  this  nation  to  the^field  of 
y^toric  arguing  that  writing  cannot  be  judged  arbitrarily  as  good  or" 

.....  .  .  ,  »  • 

bad.  ^Stich  judgments  must  rjest  on  knowledge  of  the^task  and  "the  writer's 
*  intent.  -  .  .       v  : 

More  receatLy  Halliday  (1975,  1978)  has  studied  children's  early 
oral  language  development  in  terms  of  language  use  \n  natyfal 
situations.     Hfe  believes  that  children  "learn  how  to  m^Bxjf  by  learning 
the  functions  language  serves  in  use^ 

GiVen  the  fact  that  we  seated  sixty-eight       4,  5,  and  (jp  y^ar  old 
children  one  at  a  time  in  front  of  paper  and  pen  and  asked  them  to 

write,  it  is  of  significance  to  Q|)te  tjiat  all  pidfeed  up  the  pen  and  made 

 ■  : . .     .  '     .  .  ^'  .     ^  .  .  ; 

marks  on  paper  when  requested  to  do  so.    Not  a  single  ihforSfent  ^t  up 

and  closed  the  door,  stuck  the  pencil  in  th^  knot-hole  on  the  table,  nor 

did  101  other  things  Which  w'^  might  deem  as  behaviors  unrelated  to  the 

request.    All  picked  up  the- peri  ar^jnade  marks  oh  paper.  .         \  ' 

What  this  observation  means  socio^psycholinguistically  is  that 
ail  of  these  children  saw  wr^^tifig  as  a  legitimate  form  of  social -action 
^  their  performance,  children  in  our  study— -inner city  as  well  as 
subiirban— Semonstrdted  that  they  already  undersrtood  ithat  given  certain 
J^inds  of  oral  requests,  the  making  of  little  black  marks ^ on  a  piece  of 
paper  was  not  only  culturally  acceptabl^e,  but  culturally  expected^ 

Our  conclusion  is  that  children,  by  the  age^bf  3>  demonstrate  a 

  ^    .  /  _    —  _ 

pc-i-sonal  as  well  as  social  history  of  >literacy.    The  sin^^le  act  of 

\  .  .  ■  ..-     -  '  # 

putting  pen  to  paper  when  requested  to  write,  repeated  as  it  we^e  across 

68  children  in  our  Bloomington  and  Indianapolis  studies  and  within 

children  across  various  writing  tasks,  tells  any^^ observer— including  a 

hypothetical  man  fr'bm  Mars--that  the  children  beitig' observed  came  from  a 

cult^^ro  where  making  marks  on  paper  is* an  accepted  and  important  form  of 
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_  fr^  •■       .:  -  .     .  _  ...     -  • 

social  iDehavior.    Their  behavior  detnoostrates  that  they  had  not  only 


been  present'  in  language  settings  ^h^re  this  behavior  has  occurred^  but 
thaty  by  3  years  of  age^  th^  had  abstracted  out  of  ^  such  experiehcies 

some  personal  significance  and  within  this  frame  had  gone  oii^to  learn  their 

'    -    k  '  ^  '  •  . 

cultural  lesson. 

To  make  this  observation^  however^  is  not  enough  as  it  fails  to  ^ 
clari:!^  how  this  important  language  learning  occurred.    Working  from  ^ 
premise,  that  it^as  the  child's  presence  at  past  encounters  f^ni  which 
such  understandings  were  learned ^  Mary  Hill  (1980^  1982) ,  one  of  the 
early  members  of  our  research  teara^  has  recently  conducted  her  own 

-         -      \.-.:  - .1..-/  - 

follow-up  studies.  V  In  current  work  she  has  set  up  a  mu]^i-age  group 

V     _  _,  __        _    _       • 

situation  where  three  children,  ages  A,  4,  and  2-1/2,  are  asked  to  ' 

write  stories  and  engage  in  written  conversation.    Watching  the  2-1/2 

year  old  of  these  videotapes  is  fascinating.    Initially  tine 

child  db^^iSt-  have  a  very  clear  notion  of  wTiat  to  doi-^  Watching  the  _ 

 ^    :   I  • 

other  qhildr^n  grab  paper  and  pencil  she,  however,  follows  suit.  From 
here  on,  while  she  jiakes  marks  onJ^er:  p^per,  her  rapt  attention  is  upor\ 


the  other  children.    Her  starifce  is  observer;  but  ac?tive  observer.     It  is 

not  so  much  her  direct  physical  E>articipatioK  in  the  experience  as  )/er 

^lS-         --  -         -  "    '  '      '  ■ 

'* presence,  at  the  Gncouhter  which  allows  ^her  to  sort  out  what's  happening 

$nd  its  significance.    The  importance  of  these  data  lies  in  the  faqt 

that  they  begin  to  help  us  clarify  the  difference  between  a  language 

eScounter  and  a  language  experience,  to  appreciate  such  diff^r^nce,  and 

to  value  both  as  significant  language  learning  events.  ^ 

What  was  dem^strated  to  ftnnika,  the  2-1/2  year  o^d^  among  other. 

things,  was  writirtg  as  a  culturally  acceptable^'^fbrm  of /feociaL  action. 

Additionaliy^i  the  setting  demonstrated  to  her  not  only  what  you  use  * 
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.  pencils  for,  but  a;so,  w^fether  shje  needed  'i^or  not,  what  pencils  do, 
.  what  purpose  pafjer  serves,  ho'w  you  use  both  in  conjunction  with  in  oral" 
request  to  write;  howsuch  activities  allpw  explptation  of  the  world;  ; 
how  such  events  allow  participants  to  share  their  worlds,  and  how  one's 
presence  allows  and  affords  noV  Only  social  actiori,  but  social 
interaction.    From  a  single  quality  written  langua^  encounter,  this 
videotape  demonstr^ates  that  the  young  chil^d  learns  much.    Clearly  from 
this  moment  on/ embedded  within  her  notions  of  paper  and  pencil,  are 
what  paper  and  pencils  do. 

■\    Eleanor  Gibsoq  (1976)  talks  ^ about  childreh's  perceptions  of 
chairs  as  affording  "sitting,"  cars  a^  affording  "driving,"  tricycles  as 
affording  "riding."    While  such  characteristics,  are  not  seemingly 
inherent  in  the  objects  thanselv^s,   it  is  the  child's,  presence  at  such 
settings  which  f^rmits 'tfie  child  to  abstract*  out  key  Social  forms  of 
action.    Annika  teaches  us  that  the  same  process  holds  i^^^fei^  ^njS 
reading.         ^  \^ 

Language  is  in  ^ne  -sense  never  abstract.    Embedc|^<f7n  the  C9ncept 
DOG  is  what  dogs  afford:  friendship,  petting,  messes,  puddles,  trouble. 
McDonald's  is  not  an  ^abstract  ^set^  of  ^^bols  in  one  sense,  but  ^  iconic 
f:^fc>fr^tial  having  indexical  featuri^s  to  p^choiogical  and  social  action 

(Cairey  &  Harste;  1982).    Language  as  a  sign  does  .nbt  directly  point  to 

_       s.  .  -  > 

any  inherent  qualities,  bat  rather  suggests  interesting  modes  of 

p£ij^choJU>fiy^l  and  social  action  which  might  be  taKen  by  the  language 

user.    The  plus  (+)  and  minus  (-)  sighs  oBv, mathematics  ^re  analogous  to 

how  iangyage  operates  mor^e  generally.    Looking  at  a  pi 


3 w  what  we  are  to  do — c6gni||jM|||^^ations- to  perform.  While  we 
cap  s^y  the  tferms  'name*,  at  ^^^^^fj^^B^^  ^^^^  psychological  arid 
^etiological  forms  of  actiori  diMliHPf  signed  ^43y  ^ese  symbols.  ,  When  we 


1 

f 
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^-         "  ■    -   .  ■-  • 

^        see  M-e-D-^JM-A-L-b-S  wft.  can  say  "f^Donalds/'  but  more  importantly 


Mcfionalds  irdexes  as  iconic  territory;  pf  what  we  can  do  tiiere. 
iir-.Figjare  26i    A  Semidtic  Theory  of  Sontent 


REFERENT  SYMBOL  ^    '         •  ,  ' 


•  The  semiotic;  ^tudy  of  content  (Richards,  1923;  Peiro^V  1931-1958) 
is,  of  ten  depicted  in  the>form  of  a  triangle  where  an  arbitrary  cultural  ^: 
relationship  has  been  established  between  the  word  (^nmbol),  the  object 
(refereriy  and  the  meaning  (interpfetant).    The  sign  is  the  set  of  . 
relationships  that  exist  between  ^mibol,.  referent^  and,  interpretant  (see 
Figure  26)..   When  all  of  the  relationships  between  i^rg\fe^j^'^|r^feren^    and  - 
interpretant  have  been  made;  that  is^  the  sign  funciblbii,  established^ 
literacj^  can  be  said  to  octrur.     In  this  report  we  us#  'sign'  to  miean 
•jsign  ^unQtTion'  ^and  all  instances  of  its  use  should  be  read  as  such.  ^ 

--:    ..  :--  •   '  '      ^  ■  -  ■   -        -V-  -:        ■  -  -.--y:.--.-. 

There  are^.  according  to  the  theory  of  SOTiotics^  differi^ent  Kinds 
of  signs;    A  weather  vane  is  'Indexical'  as  is  a  knocH  oh  the  .door ^      *  . 
indexing  sotneone's  preserjc6  and  the  direction  of  the  vind.    ft  map  is 


-aconic'  represi^nting  the  actual  item  it  references.    Language  is 

-  *        ■        _  V       _   ^.    V  ^ 

'symbolic'^  meaning  arbitrary;  "dog"  standing  for  dog  not  indexicaiiy  or 
iconically;*bUt  by  cultural  fiat..  -  Because*  of  its  grammar^,  some 

senidticians  r^ffer  to  language  as  a  leg i sign  (Thomas/  1^9)^  thougE^'for 

.  -.  :  -    -         ...         '    -  .  . :  .  ^  . .     ^  _;  - 

w       will  not  concern  ourselves  with  this  distinction.'    The  theory  of  ^ 

.  semiptics  further  ^ugigests  ttiat  th^ioRHH^^  frbm' 
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inde*'  tb^  icon  to  ^pnbol.  Tfeugh.  there  can  be  sigffcS  which  arq  symbolic  - 


I' 
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-  ■  -  ■  ■  '■  :  '      '  '  '  * 

icons  and  iconic  symljolsi.  "language  in  vise  is  concreiv^^it  Basing  syroboiic 

and  henci  abstract/  (Carey,   1982).      t  .  ^  ''1^'-^     "^^^      '  ^ 

We  have  semiotics, to  provide  us  a  pdwerfija.  perspective,  bpt  our  . 
data  would  refute  the  no,tion  of  seroidtic  order  being  f^om  index  to  icon 
to  ^^boi.    Langu^e,  at  base,  Aig  iconic.    While  lacjguage  as  a  mediated 
form  of  behavior  allo\M;ias  to  stand  back  and  reff^£  on  it^  ask^a. "System 
thus  permittSHEs,  to  fKrceive  language  as  s5an^lic,^^t^  \ 


linguistic  sVmceji  in  use,  it  is  iconic  and  sucfi  index ical  to 
psychological  and^a^tiai  forms  of  action  (Catyey  &  Harste^  1982). 


Band -Aid  signer?  for  one    t  our  inforirlants  "p^t  it  on  your  owie" 

/  -  -  ' '  ■  ^ 

/         -  ■  _  _ 

and/  "You're  not  suppose  to  stick  them  ^  the  toilet,"  two  forms  of  ' 
social  action^    U^S.  Mali  sigfied  for<^e^of  our  injormantsy  "American 


picture  sign*';  the  beauty  of  the  response*  being  that  it  captures  in 

 1_   J^.  _  ^\  __  / 

verbal,  form  the  nature ^of  the  iconic  image  which         Mail  mentally 

aenerated.    While  often  children  might  have  diff ictj^ty,    verbalizing  what 

^      '  ^  -  »     ;  '       .  ' 

they  thought  a  giveh^  itan  of  print  might  say,  fe^  had  difficulty^  if  they 

had  ever  encountered  the' print  previously,  telling  what  one 'did  with. 'it 
—        --        \j.    ■  ;      ■      j'  > 

.    socially.     "Brustfc>T^th"  for  Crest,   *^rin1c  it"  for  Coca  Cola,  "Eat  It" 

for  Jell-0,  all  are  early  sociai-ac^ion^esponse  forms  made  possible* 

through  an  iconic  res^jorise  to  print.  '  . 

Seeing  language — bothf  oral  and  written — as  simultaneously  in-  -^^ 

dexical,  iconic  and  ^syiT4>3ii|S«^^nding  on  p^dhoiogical  stance/  e^q^laiiis 

why  written  language  cannot  be  seen  as  some  more  abstract ^  'second-order 

kind  of  cognitive  processing  which  is  l^d  upon  oral  language.  Further 

it,  Suggests  ^at  sign  functions  can;  be  'establi3hed  with  written  lar%uage 

at  a  personal  level  as  well  as  a, social  level;  and  that  social  language 

^  ^artifacts  :^ke  convention  cannot  be  equated  with  iiteiacy  or  the      - .   V  * 
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i,>i":  -  litei^t^  pTroceSiSr  which  by;  t;his  yiiav^|n.fc|i^s«'establishnient  Sf  ttie,  sigh 
.  functidn-.        /  -      .  ^  v  ''^   .   ?  '  •  - 


The  child  whd^r6f>eatedly^  placHlld  his  name  (Hill, 

f98b)y  is,,  in  so  doing,-  demonstrating  a  real  access  tp  the  literacy 
pi^ocessT  »  He*  has  a-symtx^l  (the;  dot)  ,  ad  object  (^msel^),  and  an  , 

 -    —    ''\  '        /    ^  /  -.  ■ 

xnterpretant  -(safl^jfic^tionj^  ,  The  fact  that  over  time  he  jT¥>ves  tp      '  _ 

 ^-  V-  5l      V   -  -  -         '  ■     .    .     _      ■  .  .  . 

represent  his  namj^using,^.the  symbol  H  and  dater  the  symbbS^BANff*  t^-'^  v  £^ 

evidertse^  of  cultural  refineipfent  of  this' process  butenbt«€fc^|t^a^ 

lis  wars  de|nonstrated  earlier.-   Hi^  electjfon,  oh^  day, -to  write' 

new- name  HftK  because  "the-N  is  giving  me"  too  much  trouble'/;,'fnay.  be  J 

%     •       '     ._      ■_      _/_      ■_  ■  _ 

ever  fine-tunitjg  o"f  a  personal  and  cultural  literacy  decision^  but  evep 

his  personal  slgri,  H^^>^  has  a  host  of  cultural  entailm€?rits.         .  *  ^^-^ 

The  child  who  at  2  uses  du^  ba  for  "I  v^ant  t^aat  aif3  jp^ly"  *  -ij  fco 

(Haliiday;.  1975^  and  ft^e  f^fcy  whfe  SLetianti^ally  track 

despite^  the  surf^c&-stru^^B|^srm  of  what' has  gpnq  on^  are  engaged  in- 


the  E^l  literacy  process,  not  some  rt|toido  forrp  of 'it.^     •     ^'  ^ 
*  .         *jK^Pcess  tp  the  mo:aiir  '  tongue  iil^' culturally  predictable  fbj:m  of 
social  action  given*  >€he -qhilS^s  presence  in  what  ^re  litely  tb*^  b^ 
available  laiiguage  settings,  but  such  abce|s  does  net  constitute  the 
onset  of  literacy;   that  has  occurred  ion^before.         *  ^  / 


.  ^     Picking  up  pep  to  write  when  requested  tb-  do^  so  isTpt  only  then 
a  for*  of  social  action,  but  a  form  of  social  action  mediate  through  . 
and  with  language.    The  significance  qf  this  event  is  that  it  provides, 
^  evidence  thaV  the  oral  r^uest  acted  as  a  sign  and  that  given  the 
child's^  ^^ritteh  response  a- sign  function  had  been  established.  Literacy 
is  botii  a  product  and  a 'process.  .  As  a  product,  to  focus  on  surface 

■  -      :  ^  /_  .X..  .._   _\  .  . 

structure  form — be  it  convention  or  scribble — is  to  miss  the  literacy, 
process;  or  in*  tfiis' instance  the  social  and  socializing,  action. 
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Robertas  veapdriae       more  than  affAising  or^^te. 


he  is  a  0roh>ingj  s^rtsitive^  .and  ef;^ective  ta^  uskr  who  has  had 

ZotB  of  oppori^itWa-  1^  co^rpare^  caT^trastj  l^i^  tisS  language  in  a  ^ 
wide  'vStriety  6f^'8$ttings^  t      '     .  ^i^^  '  -      .     *  . 

^  c/p^j  a^e       Was  snt^t^  d' Si^p'^' the^ 
word  "'Ban"  written  on  it  ^  pai*ifj^df  our 

as  being  formed  by  the  relationship 
o  f  print       context ^  ^We  hqd  found  this  ^* 
^...pari^ular  Stop..si/gn  in  a  magazine  adver- 
iis^l^"J^m  Imderatm  Deodorant.     In  the 
^ntext^of  the"^  rm  advertisement  the 

rf^ssage  fiKLB  clears  "Ban  six>pB^wetnes_s,.  " 
By  atever  ^w^^;^^' afcie-  tD' remove 
alt  other  p^nt  and  so  mxnaged  to  qtzve  the 
octagonal  ^shape  with  the  word  ^n  on  it, 
*  We  showed  this  print  aeiiing  ib  dpe^  d 
'neighbor  chitd^  who .  not  'only  ^knew  of  6ur 
■y/intereais  in  studying  ydung  chtldren^ 
growth  in  reading  and  wriiin^^  but  who 
knew  ua  andiour  re8eqroh  ''-qia^ie  hfetl.    '  ^- 
InUffii  i^pirig^     play  'jwe*asked^   "Joe^.  what 
^Qu  ^^^j:^  this  sa^s?"    Joe  paused*^ 
\  rrpi^ni:a!ltBk  said,   "I  ^aiippoa,e  pt  sa^s  -'Stop'. 
^in^GerTTkm  or  -somelMihg;  that  's  Just  the  ; 
kir^  of yjiq^k  you'd  carry  \ar^io}^.  to'^  pu\l  ^ 
ou"0  and  ask  unsuspecting  kids  • 


In  -  ddditioh  to.  hi's  himor^  '^o&^^  i^  moreytj^oui  ^eadihg  phdn  oi4r 

assiwi^i^ve^ccpe^rn^       qoul^yKwe^XK^ght fully,  hoped  €b  iedch^us.       '  - 
Joe's  respG^^demonsirai^B  not' only  hi^  awarenees  ofi/prin^f,  bjui 
more  spec'B^g^  of  print' and  context  t^fiK^r- 

signing  element  in  reading^    i^e  can.  apecutate  thai  ihe.pr^nU^fL^  '  . 
the  context  of.  the  red  ocidgohal  shape  suggested  the  messd^  sHdMld 
say  "Stop."    That  fihis  prini-bontext  reiaiionship  is  aomewhat^%npre- 
dip  table  is^  evident  vyi^ihi^,  J&e's  response  is  yi  "I  swpose  it  say  s^ 
'Stop'  in  Geimm  or  sx^mem^ig >  " ^  But  this   isn't  the  only  print- 
context  relationship  ^^^£l^Jpe  redds.     He  also  reads,  the  prini- 
c^ntext  reT^tipnship __ih<i^^dperate    between  the  print  in  its  octag-  . 
onal  shctpiA  dnd'Us.\  114  3ells  us  that  this' second  prints  context  rela- 
tionship^Qon  firms  his- first  prediction:  "That's  just  the  kind  of 
Junk  you'd  carry  arowid  to-  pull  out  .and  ask  unsuspecting  kid^ 
ubputf"    Print  clearly-  played  a  role  in  Joe's  orchestrated  deci- 
si'qns;^  not^  ^Jiowevev,  as  ari:  isolated  cue^  but  as  part  of  a  complex 
of  cues  which  fojvv  a  sign  in  a  semiotic  sense.    Print  doesn't  si'gn 
meanir^j  pinnt  in  relatidhship  to  its  context— in  this  case  its 
cpnt^:ipCs^-signs  meaning.     When  we  remove  the  rodd  sign  from  the 
magazine^  -We' change  not  only  its  signing  potentidily  but  its  mean- 
ing pat^ential»     In  the  context  of  ,the  magazine  this  print  .setting 
meant .Qne  tking-^  in  .^Uir  hands  it  meant  something  quite  different. 


THE  YOUNG  OIILD  AS  Wi^TER-!*:ADER,  Page  .177  ^    ^  ' 

•  im^age^  Z,  was  shown  a  aar^n- 3f  ere  si'  toothpaste  on  which  we  h'ai 
Whxted  out- the  print  to  $e^f  S-year  old  reading  responses  would 
look  dvfferent  under  this  cbndition  than  they -did  voider  the  noi^at 
■condj^tron  we  had  used. in. this  ra^earch    task.     To  our  question,  ' 

.     mat  do -  you  think  this  says?"  Ian  responsed,   "Well,  it  should  sau 
toothpaste',  hut  you  took  the  print  off!" 


ictton  ■  as 


^'foothpaste,  'I  "Cre^tr'  "Caviii^,  "  "Aim,  "  "To6mbr^sh,  -  "BrSh 
Teeth,  "— Ian' s  response,  is  qualified,  demonstraUm  that  the  absence' 
°t  P^-^nt.  vn  thvs  settnn^  wqs  a  sign  in  itself  whiih  Was  noted  and  ■ 
had  to  be  addressed.     The  tinquisiic  sign  is  formed  by  print  Hn 
context.     Ev&n  ahen  young  dhildren's  responses  Bear' no  direct -  r  ' 
phonemzc-graphemic  rnatch-,.  Ian  teaches  us  that  we  cannot  conat^  that 
prznt  was  not  involved  in.  the  forming  of  the  re^r{seP^men'^^ 

•  ^  px-vnt  -IS  r^wo^ed,  the  ^nature  of  the  child's  response  to  prih^monaes 
■j.^^^a^ally-^fmm  "Toothpa         to  "We.ll,  it  should  say  'tooiMo^t^, 

but         took  tm  print  off  J"    .  ,4>  ' 

 "  '  '         mi.    ■  j''  . 

id  in  text  ie  bohti?xt.    The  oDntextiJal^ules  5f  language 

use  reflect  thenseivps  in^^semantiq,  Syiilactic,  and  gr^hophonemii-  - 

systems  ;9f  i;5ngx:ege:  '''^mx.  csontext  is  eptoedded  in  >i 

^so  signed  i^that  part  c>f  - langua^  we  c^ll  print.. 

a^cxantexttfeized  surf text;,  langua^  signs;  psyctolinguii^caily  ^ 

pDtehtial  range       inteipri^tive  procedures  whici^ -w^  naght  '  ^-^ 

,       Joshua,  ^^Jy  loved  ^  ■f!i^^ooks  read  to  him.    Kr^^^  he  is  *  the 
^   son  of   a  student  studg^  fov  the  ministry^  the  _"Amen''  he  said  at 
the  end  of -each  and  evevy\  book  read  to  him  is  imderstanddbie. 

•  *     .  ^  . 

•  *Noahy  ago-  6^  was}^sked  to  complete  a 
^.series  of  worksh^ts  in  his  first  grade 

classroom  designed  to  give  '  chil-dren  prac- 
tice in  the  -  visual    discrimination  of 
the_  letters  of  the  alphabet.  -  Each  -  line  on 
each  worksheet  focused  on  a  different 
*     letter  o_f  the  alphabet.     The  first  line 
on  the.  first  worksheet  focused  on  the- 
lettei\  't\  .  Along  wi-^  this  letter  was 
a  picture  of  a_tulip' and  the  word,  tulip- 
written  out  with  the  \t'  circied.  Adja- 

*  cent  to' this  picture  were  O-S^des  of 
words  like  -  table ^  ^^^f^^^^^jf^^*    '  ~S' ' 

^  ;  rabbit^  /^tc.^  Wibic^l^^^Bt^^^W^ 


184 
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Si 


•9 


look  dty  find  and_  circle,  ihe_  Despite 
'the  fact  thai  Noah  did  tHe^  first  set  in  > 
class  together  J  when  he  went  to  work  iS>n 
his_oiJhy  rather  than  just  circle  the  s's^ 
Noah  circled  all  ihe  s'Sj  c\sy  i'sy  o's^ 
and_r  's  he  foKnd  in  the  words  sister^ 
_  de^fh.  base^  ^ocks^^un^  safe^  siaiset-^  snou^; 
r'^-^^j--— these  le  tiers  were  Used"' 
in /spelling  the  word  scissors,   _  As  he 
followed  this  procedure,  for  the  entire  ' 
worksheet^  and_  the^  teacher _never  dis-  ^  ^  V 
covered  the  .rule_  upon  which  he  wa^^  pper--  ^ 
ating-y  his  worksheet  was  graded,  i^sdtis--^j-' 
'  factory. *    The  teapher^s_writ-0'eri_  caf^ 
on  the  top  of  his^v^rksh^tj  "Yazt^werertH 
concehtratirig-y'-''  was  more  of  a  Tefleatvon  Sn  hery  than  on  Noah^s/ 
performance.     One  week  later j  Noah-y  hoWever-y  got  q  ngiJ  worksheet 
covering  the  le'^^is^s z'^^  'y'x.  '^'y  And' 'w\-Hh'^at.  order) 


-I 


J0 


time  he  had  no trouble  doing  the^xercise.  '  For*  'zinnia'  he  ciiicTed 
only^.the  z's  in  the  words  ze^^  -^pp^p-  Mone^ .  maze^ 

gz^ze^  fuz^  zebruy  giaze^  e'tc.  ■      .  .*  ■  >    ■   '  .  ; 

Ue  must  ask  ourselves  what^JNoah  learned'  'd^put 4^-^^^^  ex-  ' 

periencey  howev^^.  We  mvc&t  conclude  ''nOthiHg,'' ^^fhough  he  leam^^^ 
a  g^^ai  deal  about  'reading  instruction' Given  his  initial  per~'''\^ 
fomancey  Noah  could  already  visualt^^discvirrdinate'^^b^  let-, 
ters  of  the  alpl^lg^^j^^f/j^r^poulSi  \t  rridke  the^^JrhistgJ^-eB'^  '  ■* 

Rather  ^ han  jfiicftsi^f^  tg-  for  lan^MXgey  NoSi  te'aimed'how-'^to 

limit  and  cmjjjBM^  to^be  ^uaces'sful  in  literacyyever^ts- 

of  thits-  sor'^l^^%2^hjBr  than  refleci^his  cognitiver  abilities  or  lit^ 
eracy  poteT^ial^^  Noah's  thinking  processes  are  best  viewed  as  an 
artifact  of  th^  in^tvuettonal  detting  *ih  which  we  find  him.     As  such 
one's  history  of  lij^ra^jd^  is  a  context:^  within  which  and  from  which  ^ 
one  jnust.  attmept  to  make\ sense  of  any  data  coll^cj^ed  reiating  to  the 
evolution  of  literizcy.  '       <^  " 


D^shogmay  age  6y  wa§  asked  to  write 
imder  a,mmber  of  conditions.     Wher^  ' 
asked- to  write  her  name  and  any- 
thing else  "she  could  write y  Deshonna  ■ 
wrote ''her  name  and  then  ^^w  a  picture 
of  herself y  'a  pumpkiny.  and\  Christmas 
tree,  l/heh  asked  to  wjn^ie  a^ioiyy 
Deshorma  decided  to  do  a  personal  nar- ' 
rative  .piecf  of  writingy^^his  is 
Deshonna..  Deshonna  is  jj^^ng  rope.  "     -  - 
In  rereadingy  she  decide  d'- to  cross 
out  her  first  Viney  so  her  final  text 
was  a  single  written  line:  DESHONNA  IS 
JIRO  HOIG.'    ^en  '  asked  to  write  a  lettery 
iJeshonna  wrote.y   "Deshonna.     Lo've  Linda. 
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■  T       ■  ■■  3         -  ^ 

i  tike' to  (h  things  for  ijou,*^  written 
'  DESHOimA.  ^VE  LIODS:     I  LIKE  TO  DO  TETR 
EOE  YOU.   ^Under  two  wrztihg /oondiiions 
'  Desjionna  elected  %o  write^;  under  \dne 
wPiting  aondition  Deshohha:  eleatdd  to 
drew.     If  we  had  only  oo^teatgd  Jointing  . 
^ia  under  ^  the  writer^any  tMh^^^  ' ' 

\riie  'eondi~tion,,;M^-^^m'^^  .have  'errone^  ' 
ously  conaiuded^th^^^  ihing  '  4, 

Ueshonyji^^utdjor'^^e  was  her  name. 
We  womWi^ve  missSd  discovering  that 
Deshonna  knows  how  to  produce  an. 
appropriate  te^i:.j^^e^n..  appropriate 
pn^ext  {her  tetter  soimds -.tike  a 
^  e  tter;  her  .sto^y  soz^Me  like  a  story),, 
'knows  her  corrmmiadtdve  options  in 
t^rms  of  ptacekal^ng  her  text  {the 
decisionyto  use  ^^idfer^'ate-  ■cormunica-  » 
tion'<Bys tern  .is_  auv^^deai s i6n  also) ^  and 
,has  d  'growi^  Jcndwledge  p^^d^r  , 
ality^   letter-^^abmd  corvespon^rf^e:^  ' 
wordness^  sentencenessy  and  rrtore.'  '  ' 

iTdtdsha-^  age  6_,   tike'B^shonria,  was  aaked,. 
to  write  ^der  a  variety  bf 'conditions, 
l^en  asked  to  briiehev  mme,  and  'any-  ■  '  " 
thwg  else  -she  ooiud  writer*  Natasha 
wrote  her  name  and  the  foltowing  words  ■  •* 
in  2 , columns  on  her  page:  love;'  will;,  ' 


Jitl^  Biij-^   teni  Greg', 


^Jt^^  --^dnpfc^^i^and,  band,  can-,  car, .  go, 
]  '  zoo-,  arwSj  \ran,  a,  is^  if^ ,         di^a,  ta_ 

To^hj         wSj.  hooky  ally  boify .  man-,  Lart, 
Ma^i^.     when  asked  to  wrzte  a.storyy 
Natasha  begh7r  by  drawing  a.pictw^e  of  '  ^' 
<^d.^ther^^ros_si7^it'  out  again.  / 
:^e  then  wro  te  THEI  for  ^is^  deaiX^d 
^  she  didn't  Uke  it  and  wrote  TBIS  IS  A'- 
PUPPY  on  a  new  spot' on  her  page.     To  * 
complete  her  stopy  she  illustrated  it  _ 
^with  a  drawing  of  a  puppy,.    When  asked 

to  write  a  reeponse  to.  a  letter  from  ' 
^  .ferry  in  which  he  hdd_asked  her  what, 
thing'd  she' liked  to  play  with  in  school 
and  at  Jf5me^  she  responded^   ''Puzzles  . 
* '  and  ^cotprs .    I  have  .Hon..    To  Jerry^^^ 
wHting  %t-in  columns,  PUZZEpS  AND  .CLEES 
~I  SIV  F  ( abandoned _  this  effort,  and  ' 
:-oving/to.a  hew  column)  I  HIV  LION  TO  ..  ; 
JERRY.     Like  Deshonna,  Natasha  demon-  ' 
stra'tes  an  ability  to  create  a    .  ' 


£  bit^.T^      The  ThfTi 


#5' 
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suace  33 fU  I  text  fdi*  a 
Whereae  'be3honna  3aw 

i'  legitimate  in  minterrupted  x 
Natasjw,  did  not  ^explore  this 
bility  in  this  setting^  buiy  ttn 
Deshonnd  does  ao  in  ^'^er  ^tomj. 
portant  cxlso  is  the  obBervation 

^   when  Natasha  sees  pup j^^tirig  co'&^ition 
as  sohool-like  (in -^e ^tetter  we  ^-i^ 
'  tion  school);  her  ^Hfepon^e  is  to  wriie 
in  columns  indicating  sheilas  orofuBS" 
trated  her  written  prodwst  in,  light  of  ' 
this  register.     Undar  story  writing^  an 
activity  which  Natasha  does  not  get  to  ^ 
^  do  in  her  first  grade  ctassroomj  her 
writing  shows  no  such  constraints* 
Under  write  a  letter  conditions  she 
writes  in  a  full  sentence  organized  * 
}lifiearly.  on  the  page.     '  ^\ 

•  ifasoni  age.  5^  was  also  asked  to  wr-ite  im-der 

a-i^variety .  of  wr-^jkng  ponditigns.     Wf'ien  dsked 
\^to  wjAte  his  nd^  and  anythi'ng  elie  he  aoutd 
^i)rite^  Jason  wrote  his  name  and  the  li^tier^ 
of  the' alphabet  in  A-B-C  order.  '  . 

e  a  story,  ifa^n  drew  a 


When  asked  to  w, 
^  picture  tof  a  ghSst  and  a  dog.   J^en  asked, 
to  read,  what  he  had  written',  i^son  read, 
"A  ghost  flying  through  the  air 4  _^_dog 
barking.    And  when  the  ghoBt  sca^^i^y  he 
came  down  arid  bumped  him  on  the  nosei" 


E-5 


Wh0i  asked  to  write  a  letter,  Jason  wrote  a 
[^ehies'[p^:  random  letters  of  the  alphabei 
treat^^the  task  as _a  penrrAnship  exercise. 
Dike  Wssh6nna  and  Natasha,  Jason  moves  to 
art  under  some  conditions, ^ana  writing 
under  other  conditions.     Given  his  Kinder- 
garten focus  on  the  atphai^ei,   this  register 
is  dominant  for  Jaspn  if  the  aciiviiy  in- 
volves  writing.     If  and  when  we  03^  him  to  . 
write  and  either  directly  or  inadvertently 
syipport  this  register,  Jason  elects  writing 
the  alphabet.     Story  writing  is  an  unfa-  ^ 
miliar  school  activity  for  Jason.   JSince  , 

Writing  the  alpho^t  is  not  seen  as  approp--'  .   j  '^f 

riate-,  Jason  moves  to  art..    Importantly  his  story  iliustrati.s 
that  he  hoe  a  sense  of  storiness  and  in  fact  much  better  layigucujc 
in  formation  than  he  is  willing  to  display  iri  writing  given  the 
constraints  he  pe*rceives  as  operating  in  tliese  settingc.  . 
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Re  word  'odritext'  fcontains  the  word  'text*.  Psychdlirigxiis-- 


tical3jjr  and  soJn.oling|iistically  language  is  always  whole.  .  This  is  as 
true  of  the  language  of  classroone  as  it  is  o£  the  langxaage  of  research 
reports  such  as  this.  ^"T'Eien  a  teacher  writes  the  letter  '1'  on  the  black- 
board and. the  children  respond,  "la-,  lion,  lad<ter,  lacfy,"  as  they  did 
^'       .  ■        .  * 

in  one  settiirig  in  which  we  were  observing,  the  niLes  of  language  use 

  _  __         J    __   _   '_  __ 

'  in  this  setting  dictated  the  semantic  nites  \>Aiich  allowed  the  3iiidren 

to  maice  ^sense  of  the  situ^^ions.    "Siey  knew  to  make- the  iijjttiai  sound 

 •      _'  i   ;  i   _!          _     ___  J  

of  tK  iettei^in  isolation  and,  to  follow  -diis  activity  by  thirdcing  of 
three  wards  that  started  with  that  sound.    Ihe  oDntext  of^Pitaiation 

m  '<k/*'- 

  _     _'    ._  "._     1   [  

further  specif ied  tiie- syntax  of  the  event.    From  past  experience  the 


order  of  filings  to  dof^  after  the  teacher  had  writtoiVtfle 'isolated  letter 


on  the  board  was  sto^ij^  -  Eveit- 
what  graphoplTonendc  associatio; 


r  the  con 


i  §^  situation  specified 
made,    tespitq,  the  surface  ^ 


    ...        .:■    .   ■  ,  .  t  -k  - 

Structure  this  is  k  wtiole  i^tande  or  1, 
whole  in  this  and  other  ihstafc^ipfe^ 

tic  rules  are  stlso  enibedded  in  and  h^oe  s^^f^^  ^  oral  or  written 


£^^gu^^  is -always 


thn  Si^cbic  anct  seman- 


l^nguage. 


Because  of  tiie  relationship  between  text  and  jQontext,  finding  a/ 

sed  to  firiding  a  n^^paper  on'  the  stepi^ 

widely  different  psi^chblinguistic  and  * 

---  --      -     -  , 

sociolii^^stic  :^ct^^  the  s^ne  »langiiage*  useir.    Si^pe  bbth*^lan-\ 

guage  an2r(j||^$ira^    eire  irifeferentl^  sobial,  dlassixy^i^  poten- 

langua^  ^^^ming  aivi^tnments  iri; 
gle  op^rtunitSres  for^igage^aits  |h  natural 


0^ 
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lahguage  leaining  circumstances  could  be  increased.    The  protocol  ex- 


anples  and^scussion  vAiich  foficw  extend  and  elaborate  ' 


6^ 


^THE  YOUNG  OilLD  AS  WRITER-READER,^ag 


2.6.2    CONTEXT:  INTEFSdISCIPLINARY  VIEV^ 


Probably  no  word  in  the  modern  history  of  iahguage  is  more. 

    _  _  __  __    .    -     ..  _■    ^-.  -  -  — 

maligned  than  is  the  term  context.    We  know  re^^rghers  who  say  they  are.,  > 

"studying  cbhtext"  when  what  in  fact  they  are  itSdyln^areZ  and  4  word 

 ■       ;  .  .      V  ;     •    ^  ^^..i 

syntactic  strings.    Some  of  our  reading'^eacher  colleagues  referf  to 

helping  students  read  by  u^ing  "context  cu^s,"  rneaning  for  tg|e  most  p^rt 

the  syntactic  and  semantic  cqqs  which  reside  ipr  \^  ihiTnediate  line  of 

print.  .;^he  fatt  that  tJ^  havi  stripped^  the  line^f  print  from  its     ^  '  . 

textual         situational  support  to  teach  "conJ:e5^?  c\j'es"    never '^eems  to   ,  . 

give  th(em»ja  .mgment.  of  concern^  -  ^       ^  '  * 

Just  as  .teaching  is  too  good  a  term  to  be  reduced  to'sorfte  narrow    v  v 

reductioqistic  stimulus-re^xDnse  framework,  so  Jl'context"  and.  "rdsearcfh 


on  context"  is  too  important  to  bur  understanding  of  language  ^d  ^ 

.  ;■•  *'      ^   ^  ,  ._        _    -     '    1  _  ■*  ^ 

language  learning  to.be. lost  in  reductionistic  i?esearch  and  practice.    '  " 

^ile 'some  might  wish  to  label  researchers^ and  theorists  who  • 

perceive  context  beyond  4  word  syntactic  strinas^s  "radical^        '"^^  •» 

contextual ists^^-  recent  work  in  thi^  area  wou id  suggest  that  contextual 

•-.  '    'i     ■  ^      ...  -     -         '  '   '     '    '  _'■  '  -        '  ' 

studies  at  thesa  levels  are:  eminently  more  helpful  in  ouc- attempt  to  '      •  . 

un^rstand  literacy  tljan         reductionistic  efforts  whicb^do  more,  to 

^onfus^  ,the  issue  than' clarify  it.  j  '  .  . 

WA-qge  the  term !  contqx^ ;  to  refer ^^q^the' linguistic,  situat 

and  ^Iturai  nvfli^u  of  language  in  use.^  .lt^|]l^mi^sio^  of' Qijs  con 

have  been  described  by- Hall iday  (1978)  as«  field  (what's  h^pp^ing), 

tenor  (the  relationship  of  t^  parties  Jirtvoilfed)^  aria  mode  (th^  cjiannei 

of  ctSmmunication  used^with  specif  ic" reference  tp  the  role  language  plays  ^ 

_  -  -     •  ■-    -   .  ''<4^'  '  '       -  ■  ■  ' 

in  £he  overall  communicative  event) i 
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From  .past  eridteunters -With  language  in^  a  particoiar  context  of 
^  situation,  language  user^  bring*  with  them  an  anticipatory  frame  for  how 
language;  works  in  thi<|  particaiar  ponte)eti    Thi?  anticipatory  frame  has 
been  ferjned  register  by  ^ocioJ^nguiiStics  like  Hallid'ay  (1978)  arid  Hymes 
.  (1971).  '  While  Cicourel y{1974)  would  not  deny  -that  on*  one  ievjel  register 
is  an  ant^icipatory  frame,  he  would  vehemerifeiy  hold  tl^it  the  specific 


ri^ii^ter  o£  a  language  event,  evolves  throughout  .the  evejit  via 


application  of  interpretive  procedures  by  thejt^iiguage  participants 

in\70lved.    Cicourel's  insight  is  an  importantjpne  a^  it  suggests  ^that 

-  ^    ^     - --     -J         y  :  -  '-  -_ 
'register  jis  not.^  totally  formulaic^  but  xrhar^pg;  a  construct  helpful  in 

understand ir^  how  what- was  sup#§>3edly  an  i^Bj^al'  meetirick  suddenly; 

^  Wrn(^  into  a  f^^ftal  interchanW^-^^^^.ti^'^^eve^  to  the  chagrin  of  the 

  '  ^  :         -  ■'      .  ' 

fticipants  involved,  *  '^a^^*'        '  . 

Cicourel's  work  on  interpretive  pra<?^ures  (1974)  and  Grice's 
j^^expli^ping  the  coc^yalive  principle  of  languag^^         (1975)  do 


alti  general  registers  Which  la"i§u^ge  iSlfers  brin^  to  a 


<languagj.ng  events 


—  -    -  .       -0-  -  --  --  -_-  --    _. 

While  at  'present  xesearehers  do  not  khow  what  all  of  these 


: /inter^pi^ve  procedu res Cicourel's  list  includes  (1)  reciprocity  of 
perst>ectives  (language  users  ^;surrt©  there  is  no  difference^ between  how 
.    they  and  their  participants  asisi^n  meaning)^;   (2)  et  cetera  assumptions 
:  V-  (language  usexs  assume  their  partici^nts  wiLl  fill  in  common  details); 
/  (3)  normal  forms  (language  ^seis ' attempt  to 'interpret  anything  ambiguous 
by  making  restatements  of  aitei.iuiiy*congruen    with -the  other  forms 
used);/(4)^^t'rospective-proj5^         §ense      -jXJCurrence  (language  users 
will  attempt  to  s^  i^^  Sibiguities^^^    clarified  later  on^  or  if  this  is 

*  :    .        -  -  .  N    ■-    •  - 

not  possible,  attempt  to  clarify  theia  in  light  o£  previou'^  statements)  r 
'   >  (5)  the  reflexive  nature:  of  lang'uage  (language  users  will  use  the 


^specialized  vop^iilar^^  sel^ted' by  their  partioipahts  , as  clues  to  how 
something  is  to  be -interp^etedf^ 

i     ftcaditiohaliy,  Grice- (1^75)  has  i53entif  ied  what  he  calls,  the 


c    cobperative  principle  of  ^ianguage^'  T^er^  are  four  maxims' to  the  * 

cooperative. pr ihcipie  vhich  can  be  interpreted  ;as  underlying  assum'^ions 
within  wbi<:h  language  par^Qipaiits  '^Si|JK^^^^_T^es6  are  Ma^^ims  ot  (1) 
Quantity  Tsay  or  write  ehot^^^^'"^^^^^  (2)  Quaifeby  (say  or  ^ 

/  '  write  what  you  belieV^.  is  trt^l^d  provide  evidence) ; (3)-  ^Relat jon  -(say 
or  v««rite  what  is  relevant)  ^^ancj  :(4')  ftjnte^gulty  (say'  or  wtite  to  ^^yoid  ■ 
obscurity^  i.e.,  be  logical).  ] Because  langijage  users  linow  ^ 
cultural  participants  understand  these 'makimsir  .mean ir^  can  i)e  ^^^ 
'-.siyiped  .through  .what  Gfiqe- calls  "implicatute,"  pi  'the.  (|elibfS|Ste/  / 


breaking  of  thefse/^ftldfs..  .  '      ■       :  \> 

it  '-        within  these-gen^ral  frames,  specif r6  registers  for  larig\iage 


jeVents  develop.    Recent  work  by  Hasan  (Halliday  &  flai^art^  ±0ffQ).i;  ior  -  ^ 

Sample y-^sgA^s  to  explicate^^  the-^i^p^ 

shcppihfl.  atv rtl^  -rVvGreengrCHzrer/    ain  ^<juivalent' probably  to  a"  family-owned  ^ 

neighborhood  food  stqr^.-^  As  Cicourel  (1974)  and  Cocsdro  (19^^  poipt 

duty  howevety  no^b  pniy  da  language^  partic 

.  ^  ■  '  .        "Si     ^       \     '  • .    "  -  ^ 

apLfeipipatory  fi^ame  re^  .their  pefet  te^d 

'    ^  y-  ^^-^^'^^-'^.v^^?^-  ' 

tenor  in  this' land ^^i^^  iar%uage  ^fi^ingfi|:^^T^j^  >^  *«w--wr  ^ 

register .  takes  place' >ia;><til%^"l3irig^  bri--^<5ing '-xeaditig  of  fifel^fj.-r* 

mq^e^  and  tenor  durihg  ^]fie'''lknguaging  even^t  itgelf*;  .  Thus  .registe^  is  ' 

 . .       ■  .    ..>.  «  .  • 


^n5fa  static  concept  but  an  eyer  evol-ving  ohe^:  Theoretically 
notion  i&  in||X)rt^nt 
i^ngu^^e  learning.' 


notion  i&  inj|X)rt^nt  a^  it  suggests  'the  value.  Experience  plays  in 


*     >  ^       When  ypting  children's,  litelfacy.*resp^^      are-exaitiined  for 
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:      Evidence  of  context  one  ii  immediately  ^impressed  w^  th  the  ydung^  child's 
seniitiVity  to  language  .^riation  and  change.'    Typical  of' our  data  is 
Zach. .  in  the  following  dictated  story  (see  Figure  27),   the  corrections 
that  Zach  initiate  in  the  re-reading  indicate" an  undirstanding  of  the  . 
functional  differences  between  an  oral  story  (his  dictated  version)  and 
a  written,  story  (his  miscued  version).     "There  are  piangs"  is  an  oral  ' 
language  font,.    "They  are  airplanes"  is  the  more  formal  written  language 
^     form  and  reflects  Zach's  knowledge  of  how  written  language  texts  differ 
from  oral  language  texts.     •!rhei::re  having  a  dog  fight"  is  an  oral 
language  form;  are  having  a,  dog  fight,"  the  more  formal  w^ritten  * 

language  fprm. 

.       Theoretically,  we  might  say  that  Zach's  behavior  demonstrated  that  ' 
he  had  already  developed  one  register  for  oral  stqry  forms  and  another 
register  for  written  story  forms.     in  each  of  these  instances,  Zach's' 
reading  of  elements  within  the  context  of  situation  helped  him  bring  to 
rnemory  past  registers  which  he  saw  as  appropriate.    Operating  within  a 
general  anticipatory  frame  (which  included  his  understanding  of  the 
interpretive  procedures  of  language,  the  cooperative  principli,  and 
these  past  registers),  Zach's  particular  readi^ng  of  the  field,   mode,  and 
tenor  pf  the  alternate  contexts  available  under  a  condition  of  oral 
story  dictation  as  opposed  to  oral  reading  allowed  him  to  make 
particular  shifts  in  roister  which  reflect  themselves  .in' text. 

Embedded  in  text  is  contex_t.     The  reason  all  of  us  can 
successfully  answer  questions  like:   (1)  where  are  you  likely  to  f iSd 
this  instance  of  language?   (Field);    (2)  Is  it  oral  Or  written  language? 
(M«3e);  and  (3)  For  whom  and  by  whom  is  it  produced?   (Tenor),  for 
language  fragments  such  as  "On  your  marks,"  "From  here  take  the  path 
north,"  and  "Raise  your  hands  please,"  is  th^t^dded  and  hence  signed 
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*  •  .  * 

•  »  ■ 

in  text  are  the  register  shifts  reflective  of  and  appropriate  to 
context.    *  :      '  i  ^  - 


Figure  27.    Dictated  Language  Exper fence  Story  ( 
&  F^irst  Reading — Zach  (Age  6)  ' 


'ner^  are   pknes.  Ihcvrt 


Vi 


11  re. 


key: 


There  -  substituted  they  for  there  when  reading. 

191 


^     ~  repeated  phrase  in  reading. 
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->~<  Shifts  in  regi^er  allow  language  users  to  produce  appropriate 
texts  for  appropriate  contexts.^  Zach  has^  v'ia.  shifts  in  register^ 
produced -ah  oral  language  text  (his  dictated  story)-  and  a  written;^*  " 
language  text  .(his  reading).    These  are  not  alterations  , in  form  so  much 
as  they  are  different  texts.     Zach  is  a  kindergarten  child  about  to 
enter  first  grade.     His  subtle  understanding  of  language  is  trul:y^ 
impressive.  '  - 

Figure  28  jsresents  a  shopping  list  and  a  story  which  Flannah,  age 
3,,  has  produced.    Can  you  identify  v/hich  is  which? 


Figure  28.     Uninterrupted  Writing 

(Shof^ing  List  &  Story)— Hannah  (Age  3) 
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/      "  ■ 

. ./  :  

Wnat  Hannah  d^onstrates  is  that  the  linguistic  understandings  we- 
have  be^  discussing  are  not  added  onto  language  after  some  more  f 
eiewentary  forms  are  learnt.  Soft  rather  are  essential  understandings 


underlying  access  to  the  literacy  process.    Nancy  Shanklin  (1982) 

expresses  this'  insight  moire  formally: 

Thus,  language  has  no  real  meaning  separate  from  the  enviroftmeht, 
i.e.,  the  context  of  situation  in  which  it  is  used;   therefore  it 
would  seem  *  than  language  and  the  nature  of  schema tas  are 
intrinsically  related' to  the  context  of  situation  irii  which  they 
occur.  ^ 

Because- of  the  extensiveness  of  our  research  program  we  had  ample 


opportuni"^  to  study  and  discover  for  ourselves  the  importance  of 

.context- relative  to  understanding  and  researching  the  evolution  of 

literacy.    AlisOn's  writing  at  home  and  at  school  provides  an 

illuminating  first  instance^ 

Mary  Hill,  an  early  and  on-going  colleague  in  this  program  of 

study,  used  Alison  as  a  subject  in  her  longitudinal  study  of  young 

children's  evolution  in.  writing  (1979^  1980).    At  around  5  years  of  age, 

Alison's  stories  took  on  a  familiar  pattern  which  Mary  readily  accepted 

(see  Figure  29).     This  continued  to  be  true,  even  though  at  home  Alison' 

Wrote  using  an  alphabetic  script.    At  home,  on  the  very  day  that  Aliscxi 

♦  • 

had  -F^roduced  the  second  sample  in  Figure  29  for  Mary,  in  response  to  the 
suggestion  that  she  write  on  a  finger  pi:4)pet  she  had  cut,  out  from  paper, 
*"What  makes  you  happy,"  Alison  wrdte  MN^  C  FLOMRS  ("When  I  see 
flowers").  '  .  ' 

Shfe  moved  so  rapidly  from  a  place-holding  sdript  to  alphabetic 
script  that  we  were  stunned  and  forewarned  Mary  that  she^  was  in  for  a  . 
surprise  on  her  next  data  collection  day. 
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Figure^2g.    tJninterrapted  glTory' Writing  Examples—Alison  (Age  5) 
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•  _  .        '  '  ' 

/  , 
^  / 

4  > 

But  alas/  foj:  Mary,  Alison  continued  to  .write  stories'  like  she 

-  _ -    -  _  *  '  *  ' 

had  in  the  past  (see  Figure  30).    This  occurr^  not  only  once,  but  f or - 

several  pursuing  weeks;  /  .         '  - 

f 

What  had  worked  in  the  past  became  the  register  of  the  present. 
For  each  context  Alison  had  developed  an  appropriate  register.  Alison 
knew  and  understood  the  constraints  -^at  were  operating  in  both 
settings.  '  • 

.  She  knew  that  Mary  accepted  her  stories,  and  while  this  did  not 
stop  her  from  messing  around  with  a  sure  thing  as  we'll  show  later, 
moving  from  a  place-holding  script  to  an  alphabetic  script  was  not  one 
of  the  things  she  elected  to  do  in  this  setting. 

During  the  early  years  of  this_  research  effprt,  we  Uke 'many  of' 

-  -  '_      __    _  _ 

our  coUeagues  became  quite  fascinated  with  "invented  spellirig"  as  a 
product  documenting  the  rule-goverrte^fl  nature  of  the  young  "child's 
approach  to  literacy.    As  the  age  when  we  expected  such  a  move  to  occur 
for  Aliscfn,  wIb.  obvious ly^^  though  not  purposefully,  commiiiicated  tbis 
expectancy.    Alison,  at  5.6,  obliged,   though  equally  obviously  she  saw 
no  reason,  in  settings  where  oth^  cx)nstraints  were  operating,  to  test 
this  g)artlcular.  set  of  hypotheses   in  this  form. 

^      While  such  sensitivity  to  context  may  initially  surprise  us, 

given  the  fact  that  semioticians  have  documented  (Sebeok,  1979)  the  fact 

  .1 

thart  Hans,  a  horse,  ,was  reading  the  jijpil  dilations  in.  his  master's  eye 

in  ordiRr  to  know  when  to  stop  tapping  out  the  answers  to  addition 

 i .         _____  _  «  ' 

problems — the.piever  Hans  Phenomenon — we  should  have  -no  trouble 

believing  a  child  the  same  age  as  a  horse  is  even  more  sensitive  tp  ^ 

context.'  What  seems  surprising  from  one  theoretical  position  on 

language    looks  eminently  predictable  from  another. 
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From'a  research  perspective,  the  importance  of  tlais  experience  . 
lies  in  .the  fact  that  it  clearly  illustrates  the  difference  between  a 
psycholinguistic  and  a  socio-psycholinguistic  view  df  language  use  and 
iearning.    All  language  settings  are  n9t  equal. ,  To  NQont^nue  to  collect 


developmental  .data  with  a  blatant  disregard  for^context  can, in  the  end 
,only  confuse  us  and  do  a  disservice  ^ to  children.    Even  Piagpt's 

developmental  statements,  Margaret  Donaldson  teaches  us  (1978)  #  merit 

  ._       t   —  ---- 

close  Review.    As  educators,  we  know,  statements  emanating  from  such 

research  all  ttKO  often  become  the  unexamined  ^nd  assumptive  frameworks 

of  instruct ioDi     Language  varies  .for  each  of  us       situational  context, 

and  while  we  intuitively  know  this,  it  takes  a  sensitive  observation  of 

children  and  their  writings  for  u3  to  rediscover  the  applicability  of 

this  principle  to  written  language  learning  apd  instruction. 

How  language  use  varies  ^icross  instructional  contexts  is  a 

_v 

contextual  issue  which  pushes  our  very  notion  of  what  is  basic  m 

•  •  _  •  .  _  i< 

-  -  -    .    •  .       >     -  -       _  _  .  .4 

literacy  and  literacy  learning.    Our  Indianapolis  sample  of  irtner-city 
informants  caime  from,  a  sin^e  geogtaphical  area  which  included  several 
preschbols  and  elementary  schools.    Within  particular  age*  levels  we  had 
children,  then ^  with  distinct  school  writing  histories.    Because  we. 
collected  our  Videotapes  oh  site— though  in  special  rooms  set  up  solely 
for  data  collection  purposes—and  because,  we  suppose,  we  looked  'like 
teachers,  often  the  constraints  that  operated  in  the  classroom  writing 
context  became  assumptive  constraints  operating  in  our  researc^  task. 

In  one  particular  school,  children  were  taught  to  write  in  columns 
on  lined-school  paper,  a  practice  dphe,  according  tb  the  teachers  when 
interviewed,  "to  help  t*iem  in  forming  their  letters  and  in  learning  the 


difference  between  Ic^tters  and  words." 
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Jis  shown  fn^Flguire  31,  even  in  our  letter  writing  task,  first 

•-■  ■      ^  ' ^  -     -        '  ^      -       *  "  * 

grade^l  jErom  >fchis  school  maintained' this  writing  .forrif; 

/   Figure  31;  ^^Inool      Vii^t  Grade  Letter  .Writing  Samples—  ' 
ASajTria^.'^IsfetasJ^  .  ' 


4. 


V 


That  this  i?  clearly  something  learned  in  first  grade  in  this  ' 
school  is  evident  when  one  examines  the  letters  which  kindergarten 
children  in  the  same  school  produced,    A*s  shown  in  Figure  32^  Sally  and 
Alpha's  letters  show  nc^  such  constraint  on  form. 

In  Schobl  B,  no  such  fornetting criteria  had  been  taught.  Though 
the  quality  of  the  letters  remains  mpch  the  same  (see  Figure  33h 
ir^icating^  yas  we  will  show  later,  a  commonality -of  other  constraints 
operating  across  both  setting^,  thirs  formatting  constraint  is  not  one  of 

them.  . 

*  ^  •  *  - 

«  :  Oil-  V  • 
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Figure  32.-   School  A:  Kindergarten  Letter  iJriting  siirpl^s- 
'  Sally,  Alpha 


fear  V'r^fo.xKY^^ 

Lie  j^^  5rseM 


Figure  33.    School  B:  First  Grade  Writing  Samples- 
Vincent,  Jake,  Chris 


—  ■  <L  .  

Love  Chr/^ 
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Of  particular  interest  also  is  the  fact  that  once  a  certain 
constraint  was  in  effect,  ^it  seemingly  affected  other?  decisions  which 
the  children  made.    Note,  for  example,  that  the  first  grade  letters 
collected  from  School  A  are  qualitatively  different  than  the  leisters 
c€)llected  from  School  B,    By  contrast,  the  first  grade  letters  from 
School  B  seem  much  rqore  well  formed  than  do  the  first  grade  letters  from 
School  A.     In  School  A,   the  first  graders  se^aningly  had  taken  Cicourel's 
interpretive  procedure— the  et  cetera  assOmption — much  too  literally,  ' 


not  bothering  .to  sign  letterness  via  an  ejpening,  a  closing. 


nor  for  that' 


matter,  even,  a  r^^ctable  Tamount^*e>.^Jredundahcy. 

This  phenomenon  is  particularly  important^  especially  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  kindergarten  children  in  iBne  same  school  do  not  seem  to  • 
suffer  from  an  "et  cetera  deficit."    Note^  fbr^  example,  -that  the  letters  from 

kindergatteners       in  School  A  -"Look  mor^  like  the  letters  from  first  • 

_  -         -       -  _       _.      •    .       ....    ..      :     _  *  : 

graders  in  School  B  t?faan  they  look  like  the  first  grade  letters  frcjprt^^  - 

-  -  ■  _  -        -  -  _   <    -      -    ^    -  _-')-__      _       .:  -  '  - 

their  older  and  wiser  peers  in  -the  same  school. 

What  this  phenoiflfenori  suggests  then  as  the  notion  of  transaction. 

Constraints  are  hot  additive,  leaving  everything  else  the  same,  but 

c 

transactive,  altering  the  total  composition  of  the  event.  S>iahkliri 

  _      _     _  -       -  -       "     -  -  «-  - 

(1981)  uses  the  metaphor  of  putting  a  drop  of  red  dye  in  a  beaker  of         •  . 


water  to  discuss  the  notion  of /transduction.    By  establishing  formatting 
constraints  ^ir|t  grade  children's  knowledge  of  the  personal  letter  form 
as  wpII  ai^  theiu  handling  of  exophoria'— text-con  text  ^mbeddedness — 
changes.  ^ 

Probably  tirst  graders  in  School  A  assbme  that^  if  their  teachers  ^ 

.    .         ..  :  : 

are  r^b  concerned  about  the  shape  ^nd  'forTn-of  letters  and  words  so  as  to 

give  explicit  instructions,  each  additibnal  entry  they  write,  even  when 


iq^it 
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and  if  they  have  better  linguistic  information  at  their  disposal,  adds 
risks  which  are  unnecessary,  especially  if  the  teacher's  concerns  are 
on  quality  of  penmanship^  not  quali^  of  writing^    A  secon<!^  possibility 
;also  ex  is ti  'and  that,  is  that  by  accenting  any  particular  constraint,  ^ 
attention  and  short  term  memoryare  filled  making  access  and  testing  of 
other  linguistic  hypotheses^  uhiikeiy.    Both  of  the^  effects  seem 
deleterious  to  the  evolution  of.  literacy."  ^ 

It  should  be  noted  that  what  is  highlighted  iri  these  examples  are 
the  transactional  effects  of  imposed  constraints  on  language  learning. 
Whethergfrom  a  language  learning  perspective  we  approve  of  such  imposing 
of  constraints  is  im^rtant;  but  regardless  of  our  stance,  the  fact 

remains  that  a  viable  model  of  literacy  must  be  abl-e  to  explain  both 

*  ^  -    -.  -  _    _  .. 

more  productive  and  less  productive  instainces  of  language  learning. 

*  Given  the  pervasive  effects  an  imposed  constraint  dealing  with 

'something  as  simple ^as  format  can  have  on  the  writing  proce^s^  we  must 

predict  th^t  this  effect  will  only  be  compounded  as  more  writing 

constraints  are  acJded  by  the  first  grade  teachers  in  School  A.  Alison^ 

*  who  we  can  document  (Harste  Si  Burke,  1980)  had  been  a  written  language 

user  ahd_  producer  frpm  the  age  of  3,  entered  a  very  skills  centered 

first  grade  reading  and  writing  program.    Despite  the  fact  that  she  had  - 

-       1^  *         -_         _  _  _-     ;^  _ 

been  writing  for  years,  by  November  when  requested  to  Write  .at  home,  she 
announced  amidst  tears,  "But  I  can't  write  anymore  1!" 

The  compounded  effecfts  of  form  and'  spelling  convinced  her  that 
^11  she  had  learned  wa^  somehow  not  useful;  op.  worse  yet,  wrong.  While 
we  very  rapidly  moved  her  beyond  this  moment  of  doubt  by  assuring  her 
that  she  had  been  writing  for  years  and  that  we  could  read  anything  she 
wrote,  the  effect  of  suddenly  imposiri^  constraints  on  the  young  , child  as 
writer  in  less  supportive  environments  clearly  merits  a  full  scale 
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.  v 

»         -  *  : 

investigationi  We  used  to  think  that  if  they  were  off  to  a  good  start 
in  literacy  they  could  withstand  any  negative  school  experience.'  We  • 
don't  think >  so  any  tnpre.  : 

That  such  effects  need  not  be  the  oiitconie  of  instruction  when  ;  • 
constraints  afe  allowed  to  develop  naturally  over  time  is  best  - 
illustrated  when^letter  writing;;S»i?b^s  time  is  studied.    Nanci  Vargus 
(1982),  one  of  the^iater  member^  of  our  research  Eeam,  corresponded  with 
S  group  of  first  gira^s-over  the  course .  6f  a  semester.    The  in-depth' 
i  sl^udy  of  how  these  children's  letters  changed  over  the  course  of  .th'e 

seipester  became.tljfei  foCus  of  her  dissertation. 

■'..'^  -  ■  t     '  :  •  ' 

AS.  ©rjfiS^-compace^^^       letters  v?e  received  from  first  :^radetr's 
^,<^agures  31^  and  33)  with  the  first  letters  which.  Nanci  received,  there 
are^ftfany  similaif ities.    P^is  illustrated^,  ia  the  examples  we  provided 

'^any  letters  s^rt^lori^  on  form  anB  short  on  context  (LaShell  &  Vincent). 

-  -  -''i^  -         ■■  ■  -  .  : 

Most  deal  with  a  single  topic  (ftjanfig,  LaShell,  Vincent,  Jake,  Chris), 

answer  guesti^ghig  direic^^      assuming  a^  continuity  of  cpntext  across  what 

-  y'"'-      -  ^         K    -  '  ■      _         __  '■...>.-' 
we  see.as  .^^nts  (see  Alanna's  *feut  and  paste  and  go  outside",  in  answer 

.  *  -  ■  '  •  /  ^ 

th  the  question,  "What,  things  dq^^^y^^  in  sGhboi?"),  ar 

.  ^  -    -  -  -  -  _   ^    -  -  -     '         '   '"■  '  ^^"^  \       ~  r- 

coinmunicate  little  new  information.        '  .  "  " 

.WhiijI?  the  £irst  letters  which  Nanci  received  look  a  lot  like  the 

letters'^e  r|*ieived,  the  changes  over  trme  which  oppurred  as  Result  of 

her  qOjPtinuing  to  correspond  are  impressive..  Michael's  Ist  ^d  9.th  ' 

•lette^^  a|e  illustrative  (see  Figure  34).     Not  only  do  the  letters 

oecome  ic^iger,  but -^^^  and  a  shift  in  responsibility  occur. 

Chuldren  no  longer  take  refuge  in  ritualistic  form  and^cthe  answering  of 

questions  posed  by  their  correspondent,  but  take  ownership,^ 

responsibility  for  generating  and  cdlom unseating  new  iiitorm^tion. 


ERIC 
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■4' 


'  ..,  .Fig|^  'CVar^u^,  i9§i) 


to  Mrs^  Vargus 

I'^  have  ybu  been? 
Will  you  be  my  pen  pai? 

Love  Michael  McGormley 


Efear  Mrs.  Vargus , 

My  puppy  Is  getting  big. 
I  Will  not  be  here  when 
school  Is  out.     I  will  be 
in  California.     I  will  be 
in  a  lots  of  places.     I  will 
go  on  a  roller  coaster. 

Love 
Michael 


The  importance  of  this  data  is  that  "it  clearly  demonstrates  how 
register  evolves  and  changes  over  time,  Whiii  first  grade  children  in 
our  study  and  Vargus'  demonstrated  that  they  had  a  particular  register 

'for  letter  writing  even  in  their  first  letters^  what  continued 

  -  -  -     -  -    -      _  .  _  -  _     ,   ^ 

involvement  permitted  was  register  expansion  and  exploration.  Their 

ietter<s  seemingly  move  from  high  on  form  to  high  on  content;  yet^  given 

the  circumstances  surrounding  their  1st  letter—a  stranger  whom  they 

barely  know,  it  should  not  surprise  us  that  they  have  little  to  say  or 

little  basis  other* than  the  letter  they  had  just  received  on  which  to 

make  decisions  about  what  to  say.    what  looks  like  deficit  is  more  a 

statement  assessing  their  perception  of  our  research  context  than  it  ir, 

a  comment  on  the  capabilities  of  these  young  writers. 
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.  Theoretically  we  might  say  that  when  language  users  are  thrust 


to  an  unfamiiliar  oDntext  they  take  refuge  in  those  past  registers 
v^ich  provide  the  closest  fit;    To  be  successful  in  this  hew  situation 
»they  rely  on  text-context  rulee  which  they  have  abstracted  out  of  past 
experience  as  characterizing  language  use  in  this  setting.    Within  this 
frame,  whait  time  does  is  allow  language  users  the  opportunity  to  more 
carefully  attend  to  and  orchestrate  aspects  of  the  specific  field,  mode, 
and  tenor  of  the  situation  in  which  they  are  involved.    As  constraints 
naturally  evolve  and  become  perceptible,  rather  than  restricting 
communication  as  imposed  constraints  do,  they  permit  expansion  of 
meaning  potential.  .  * 

Understand ing  this  transactive  relationship  between  context  and 
meaning  is  important.  What  experience  provides  is  potential')  not  only 
the  opportunity  to  explore  text  potential^  but  in  so  doing,  more  fully 
to  appreciate,  to  orchestrate^  and  to  unleash  human  potential,  .That's 
what  real  literacy  is  all  about,  ' 

^         Context  has  often  been  mistreated  as  a  variable  which  affects 
linguistic  output.    The  cuts  we  have  taken  across  our  data  in  an  attempt 
to  explore  context — with  Zach  by  lingu|.stic  mode,  with  Hannah  by 
literacy  event,.  With  Alison  across  home  and  school — show  it  to  be  not  a 
variable  but  a  transactive  and  transacting  part  of  the  literacy  process 
and  sign.    Text  and  context  transact,   together  signing  past  and 
tAjueotial  forms  of  psychological  and  sociological  action.    If  Michael 
had  written,  "Will  you  be  my  pen  pal?'''  in  his  9th  letter  as  he  did  in 
his  1st,  the  priht^  only  superficially  would  have  remained  the  ^same;  the  ' 
text  potential  and  hence  meaning  potential  would  have  changed.    To  study 
Loxt  in  isolation  of  context  is  i^t  best  to  study  only  half  the  sign;  at 

2Uo 
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worsts  to  hopelessly  confuse  what's  involved  in  scribbling  and  other 
literacy  events. 
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2.7  TEXT 


2.7.1    TEXT:  1HE  YDLNG  CHILD  AS'  rNTORMANT 


From  a  cognitive  processing  perspective  the  basic  unit  of  .lan-^ 
gaage  is  'text'  .  'Text'  presupposes  a 'reader  or  a  wrx^r  actively  in- 
volved in  chunking  and  making  sense  of  experiences  involving  I'angua^.  , 


LatHce-^  Marvin,  Mthan-,  Terry,  Patty, 
Towanna,  Siiannon,  DuJulian-,  Robert-,  Jerry, 
and  ffeather,  all  age-^d-,  were  shown  a  photo 
of  a  Stop  sign  and  asked  what  it  said, 
flieir  responses  respectively  were  "Stop,-" 
"Stop,"  "Stop,"  "Go  This  Way,"  "Stov," 
"Stop,"  "Don't  Pass  The  Sign,"  'iStov,^" 
"Danger,"  "Spop,"  "Stop,  "  and  "School."' 

J^ai  is- interesting  about  this  set  of 
responses  'is  that  they  all  represent 
things  'one  might  find  on  street  signs. 
They  arc,   in _oiher  words,   the  right  text 
fdr  the  right  oontext. 


Print  S^-t^in^: 

Stop 
^Stop 
Stop 

Go  This  Way 
Stop 

Stop  * 

Don't  Pass  The  Sign 

Stop 

Danger 

Stop 

Stop  '  ^ 
School 


To_  note  that  Jbhere  is.^littte  or  no  graph'emic  involvement  betweeyi  some 
of  the^e  responses  and  the  word  Stop,  is  to  miss  the  textual  event. 
Even  responses  such  as  "Danger,"  "Go ^This  Way,"  and  "Don't  Pass  This 
Sign"  are  the  right  kind 'of  print  semanticalty  and  syntactically- 
,the  right  ajnount  of  print,  organizationally,  for  this  context.-^ 


•  Alison,   age  6^  but  oust  prior'  to  first 
grade,  was  asked  by _ her  father  to  prepare 
a  shopping  list  as  he  finished  the  dinner 
dishes.     Alison  wrote  eaaT%  of -the  follow- 
ing i  terns  as  _  they  ■  were  dictated:  MOLK 
fmilk),   VONOL  (vanilla J,  ROSBpREJAM 
(raspberry  Jam)  -,  and  BOD  (bread)  ^  When 
she  was  asked  to  write  "nenjjspaper"  ^shB 
asked,    "Can  I  draw  that?"    After  AMson 
was  assured  that  ho  one  cared  as^-^iong  as 
Wi.  y*cmambercd  the  newspaper  when  we  went 
shopping,   she  proceeded,  drawing  a  news- 
paper replete  with  aolwms  and  'layered  ' 
sections  of  papers     On  the  bottom  of  her 

\  rJiopping  lint  she  si.jrir.d  her  name  and 
wrote   the  date  7/:iG/7d.  - 


^  - 
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Like  Ml  of  us, ^  as  a  wHter  Alison -was  faced  with  producing  a  sue- 
ce&sful  i^xt  g^^       a  particular  con  text.     Her  decisiQn  to  pldcehold , 
her  meaning  in  art  as  opposed  to  writing  is  one  Which  we  as  adult  a 
my  not  often  consciously  select  when  making  a  shopping  list-,  but 
'  is  clearly  _  avail  abte_  to  us  should  we  wish  to  use  it.     He:^  question' 
as  id'  wheth/er  or^  not  this  move  was    alright     reflects  a  concern  for 
text  and  the.api^bpriateness  of  this  move  given  the  cormrunal  fiaic--  _ 
tion  which  this  shopping  .list  had  to,  serve,     mile  not  everyone  signs 
and  date_s  their  shopping  'listj  this  too,  ts  predictable  given  the  ■ 
constraints  Alison  was  operating  under-.     As  a  subject  of  a  5-ijear 
^^^^  .^^^y^ -^^i^on  knew  we  (£zted  and  put  her  name  on  all  of  her 
writt^work.  _  Jier  signature  and  dating.^of  evdi  sudh  items  as  shop^ 
ping  lists,  while  to  the  outsider  may  appear  Mzzare,  is,  in  this 
instance-,  an  attempt  to  create  a  successful  text  in  light  of  the  con- 
straints under  which  she  was  operating-. 


^Jason,  age  9-,  was _  asked  by  his  mother  to 
start  a  shopping  list  by  writing  _* blue-  ,^ 
berries'  and^ 'bacon on  it.     He  duiifulli) 
and  titerally  hopped  to  the  task.     The  list 
he  pj^epar^d  was  a  masterpiece  of  tidiness 
replete  iDith  the  drawing  of  a  sweet 'angelic 
child.     In  addition  to  his  mother  [s  entries, 
the  shopping  list  had  several  jadditional 
items,   however:   1  BAG  OF  DORITOS  (LARGE)/; 
POP;^  SHOE  STRINGS  2d  INCHES^  ana  KLETATS, 

A^4i^^^ /^hat  he  wanted  a  new  pair  of_  ^ 

soccer  shoes  with  'cleats  \    Anyone  looking 

^h^PP.^^Qj'^^.^  ^ould  know  immediately 
that  it  was  nc^,  ordinary  list.     Jason  had  ^  - 

created  a-  sw? face  text  for  a  particular  context.     Through  art,  pen- 
manship, and  the  placement  of  requests  on  his  list-,  he  had  orches- 
trated avail  al?ie  cues  to  create  a  text  which  he  hoped  signed,  not 
only  his  wishes,  wants,  and  desires,  but  spoke  of  his  fine  character. 


t 


Lisa,   Wendy ,   Grer^ory,   Tom  and  Brett,  age  V,  were  aGkcd  to  write 
Mr.   mitcn,   Brett 'n  father,  a  Wank  You  te  tter  for  having  come  into 
their  room  and  told  stories.     Rather  than  allow  the  cJHldren  to 
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wr*ite  their  oijn  letters^   the  teacher  wrote  the  following  letter  on 
th'e  blackboard:   '^Dear  Mr,   V/hiten:  Thank  you  for  coming  to- our  mom. 

Love   ■  "    Each  child  was  gi^ven  a  sheet  of  school  paver 

and  asked  to  iVLustrate  their  page-^  <^opy  the  letter-^  and  sign  their 


^^.^.^  

S-Cs  miTTj-'To-rsTr  KrT^^rrr'-'-—— -------- — 

c  r  ■  , 

r%a^e.     ^isa^  Wendy^  Gregoryi  and  *Tom  had  no  probiem  with  the  task. 
Brettj  who  had_  quite  a  different  relationship  to  the  speaker^  being 
it  was  his  father^  found  the  '^Vear  Mr.   Whiten''  structure  awkward. 
In  'the  blank  ;left  for  his  name — the  only  slot  left  open  to  him  by 
the  teacher^  'he  wrote  DAD  rather^^  than  sign  his  name* 


rwRrrt-<o-rs 


eo-\^-mTTHi^ii-rT-nT)-mTnyT--" 

nVPWn  , 
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'jap^B-r----ftr>infnn 
--tm&-£^:-  ^ 


L 


CTir- 


The  texts  we  create  vary  by  context  of  situation  inwhich  we  find 
ourselves  and  reflect  the , lienor  of 'social  ■relationships  we  have  wiifi 
the  parties  involved.     Although  we  seemingly  forget  this^  Brett 
demonstrates  that  he  already  Ipiew  this  and  refuses  to  simply  comply. 
To  focus  _on^  or  teach  for^^  in  language  outside  of 

context  is  to  miss  the  orchestrated  textual  event  which  jlahguagie  use 
represents  and  is  in  the  end^to  give  children  a  dysfunctional  view' 
of  the  process.  :  / 


Marci^  •Rhoda,  Todd,  and  Mark-,  all  dge  '6,  were  ksked  to  complete  the 
sentence,   ''-CBlmkX  makes  me  happy,''  a3  a  writing  activity  following 
a  discussion  of  'happiness  '  in  _  their  first  gr^de  classroom.  Marci 
handled  the  assignment  well _wri ting  BIRDS  MKE  i-lE  HAPPY.     Rhoda  had 
more  problems.     She  initially  wrote  MY  BIGHCK    (hike)  MAKES  HAPPY. 
In  rereading  her  e  f fort,  ^\she^  decided  it  wasn't  a  text  and  so  added 
RIDEING  (riding)  to  the  front  of  her _s true ture ,     Tlie  final  product 
read  RIDEING  MY  BIGHCK   MAKES JIE  HAPPY.     Todd's  strategy  was  more 
evident.  ,   THIS  IS  MA  SKADEPRSIN  (skate  person)  I'/RSKADEN  (roller 
skating)  MAKX  (^akes)  ME  HAPPY.     Todd  initially  had  written,  "Roller 
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skatzng  makes  me  happy his  addition  of  "This  is  a  skate  person  " 
suggests  the  cr^ciatity  of  text  to  making _ sense  of  this  task.  Mark 
^n^t^a^^y  wrote  WHIN  (when)  :i  (I)  GET  A    LETER  (letter)  as  his  oria^ 
^nal  oontrvhutvon.     Ir^  rereading,  Mark,  decides  "When  I  ^et  a  tetter 


"^JH^  ^^Pf.  '^^^   °f  a  text.     To  solve  this  problem  he 

adds  THIS  so  hvs  final  text  reads,   "When  I  get  abetter  this  mdkes 
me  nappy,  "  -  *  ' 

i  ■  ■  ^ 

In  his  search  for  tekty  Mark  discovers  clausal  ellipses.     What  these 
dxta  ci.ggest^  are  that  text  is  a  basic  unit  of  languqge  and  thob 
takzng  responsibility  for  the  creation  of  t^t  is  muih  easier^an 
takzng  someone  else's  partial  text  and  trying  to  make  a  text  out  of 
zt.     The  partzal  text _  sti^cture,   "(Blank)  makes  me  happy"  proved 
harder  to^deal  with  than  would  have  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  on  which 
_^AhasB  children  nould  have  written  their  own  t^xt.     By  trying  to 
\azmpUjy  langMage  we  make  it  more  difficult  in  that  we  add  yet  another 
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Qonstrqint  which  too  must  be  dealt  with  and  orohestrated  in  respond- 
ing.    Sino^  under  normal  conditions  we  do  not  heed  to _work  within  > 
someone  else' s  partial  _  text  'conditions^  we  often^  while  having  .1^ 
best  intent-y  mc^e  writing  instruction  Ynore  difficult  than  just  writing. 
The  teacher  in  this  instance  had  each  of  the  children  illustrate,  their 
texts  and  had  wanted  to  use  them  to  create  a  bulletin  board  on  the 
theme  'happines^' ,     Her  decision  to  give  the  children  the  sentence, 
frame  "jf^tank^  makes  me  happy"  was  done-y  ho  doiibt-/  to  support _  the 
literacy  process  and  insure  a  set  of  .usable  products  for  the_  bulletin 
board.     It's  important  to  know  that  if  practices  such  as  this  one 
are  to  qontirtue  they  must  be  justified  on  the  basis  of_our  adult 
needs  for  tidiness^  not  because  they  support  literacy  learning. 

As  a*  unified  chi^  of  meaning,  'text'  has  both  logical  (proposi^  ' 
tionai)  and  garalogical  (nav:propositional;  affective)  dirrensibns.  Lit- 
eracy learning  not  only  always  involves  these  two  dijrensions,  but  is  ' 


characterized  by  a  search  for  unity  ac2X)ss  them,  and  other 
have  been  created. 


Eoberty^  age  6y  elected  to  write  a  story  to 
go  with  the  wordless,  booky  A^^oy-^^^^-Dogy 
and  a  Friend  (Matier\     2961)  .  ^  On  the^  final 
phge  in  his  book  he  wrote  "the  end"  in, 
black  pen.     Eescanning  his  worky  he  crossed 
it  t>uty'  grabbed  a  color  crayony  and  wrote- 
"the  end",  in  a  bold  golden  colored  script. 
"Therey  "  he  saidy   "I  wan  ted  a  rich  ending.  " 


text^  which 
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Given  an  opportunity  to  ptacehotd  Jiis  text  in  writing-^  Robert-x.  like 
V  ^dny  writer^  has  to  be  conoerned _^ith  sighing  one's  meahihg.     By  using 
a  combihafion  of  color  and  print Robert  overoodes  his  writing  so 
that'it  better  Tigris  "^what  Robert  meant.     W^et^er,  or  not  (mother  an- 
guqge  ^us'er  Witt  read  att  of  these  signs  zs-^  of  course-^  another  zssue. 

foperty   tike  the  Impressionist  painters  who  signed  tree  by  putting 
tobs  of  painj^  togoibher  to  capture.  ah<^sign  light"^  reflections  when  \ 
the  oonventionat _  sign  of  th^  times  was  different-^,  is  essentially  . . 
faced , with  the  problem  of  convinoing  the  world  of  the  value  of  hiS 
exgn.     The  gold  lettering  of  ''the  end"  to  Robert  signs  a  rich  end- 
ing and 'is  an  instance  of,  semi6sis.  '  If  and  when  Robert  convinces 
other' members  of  his  interpretive  corrmmiti/  to  read*' the  sign  as  he 
doeSy  his  personal  convention  will  have 'become  public.     Since  gold 
in  this  society  has  already  a  rich  coding^  Robert  demonstrates  how 
convention  serves  in'^ntion-  and  propels  botji   our  and  Robert's' 
literacy .  - 

 '  ......   .      __i      :_'   

•  Alison^  .age        knew  that  her  father  often  carried  ahildren's  .litera- 
ture books  home  in  his  briefcase .  ,  Whemver  he  arrived  home  Alison 
would  immediately  open         briefcase  and  look  for  books  which  she 

^    might  have  him  redd.     One,  day  instead  of  a  vhildren 's  liieraizcre 
booky  she  pulled  out  a  basfal  reader .    As  always  she  broiight  the 
book  ^over  to  be  redd.     The  story:  they  selected  was  ab^i  a  baby 
monkey  who  wanted  to  know  what   he   looked  tike.     Whenever  he  asked 
his  mother,  she  would  respond,   "You^are  baby  monkey.     You  took  Just 
like  what  a  baby  monkey  should.^    You  are  very  beauiiful."    The  story 
builds  on  this  pattern  and  sv  as  baby  monkery  sees  other  baby  ani- 
mals, he  always  asks  if  this  is  what  he  looks  like,  and  his  mother 
always  responds,   "No,  you  are  baby  monkey.     Ydu  look  Just  tike  .  .  ." 
Because  the  book  was  a  teacher's  edition  of  a  basal  reader;  at  the 
bottom  of  each  page  was  a  set  of  gorriprehension  questions-.  Eirvce 
Alison's  father  was  as  interested  in  comprehension  as  jxnyone  else, 
he  decided  to  ask  Alison  the  questions  s'uggesied  by  the  authors  of 
the  basal  series  as  he  read  the  boo^.     Alison  was  on  his  tap  suck- 
ing her  thumb.     I'/hen  he  finished  the  first  page  he  asked,   "What  did 
:   Baby  Monkey,  want  to.  know?"    Alison  pulled  her  ihwrh  out  of  her  mouth  ^ 
and.  responded  rapidly  so.  as.  not  to  break  the  pace  o  f  her  ihwrb 

,      sucking,  ''^What  he  looked  like.".    "And  what  did  Baby  Monkey's  mother 
telZ.him?" .  Again  Allison. pulled  out  her  ihwrh,   "Xou  look  Just  like 
a  Baby  Monkey  ..should,  "    "And  what  do  you  think  will  hdppeh  next 
in  the  story?"    At  this  point-  Alison  ejctracted  hei^  thurrib  once  more, 
and  wtth  body  tense  and  fists  clenched  shouted,  "d-O-O-O-O-O-Oh-h-h 
.    .   .  READ!!!"  ' 

For  Alison  the  questioning  he^^  father  was  doing  was  an  interruption 
in  the  process  of  reading.  _  Alison  wanted  to  get  oh  with  reading-,  .  " 
building  a  text  world  and  living  within  it.  _   The  qiUBstions  being 
asked  by  her  father  were  an  interruption;  they   tay  outside  of  what 
^he  reading  was  all  about.'   It  is  also  interesting  to  note,  that 
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o 

Alison  r^sporic^wiih^oi^on:     Her  "0- 0-0^0- O^O^Oh-h-k^h  ... 
:^  :  EEADUf'\  is.  odersQ^d  wUh  affect.     How  the  book  was  reacijas  af- 

!#l  feoting  and  coloring  her  livedo  through  textual  expe'H^ence. 

•  Alison^  age  4^^ Jw^  shown  a  paper  cup  from  Wendy's  and  asked  "What 
do  you  think  it ^  says?''    Alison  responded^  rioming  Mr  finger  under 
.  V  the_  wordy  Wen^£^   ''Wendy ' s''  and  Hmning  her  finger  under  the  word 
-  hamburc^ers,  whicK  also  appaars  on  the  cup  in  bold  prints   "cup.  " 

Alison  pduaed  a  imment  after  producing  her  tesponse^  as  if  in  r^- 
flectton^  and  responded^   "That's  a  long  word  with  a  short  .sound.  " 

The  ri^es  which  AliBon  had  obviously  formulated  is _  one  that  .says,  that 
the  _soimd  of  the  word' has  some  cor^^  to  the  length  *of  the 

word  in  written  foimi;     Given  everything^e  knew' about  print  in 
relationship;'^  conte^t^   this  word  shoul^e  "cup-^"  and  she  .concludes^ 
.     "That's'  a  long  word  for  a  short^tsoimd.  "    Her  decision  hem^  from  our 
perspective^  is  incorrecU     In  the  long 'run^  however-^  it  is  not. 
Need  ^  help  her^?    Not  in  a  traditional  corrective  sense.     All  we 
need  to_ insure  is  that  sfe  has  continuing  encounters  with  the  process^ 
for  each  encowter  will^ilow  her  to  test  out  the  'validity  of  her 
new  hyp6the0.s  thai  sometimes  no  one-to-one  correspondence  exists 
between  the  graphemic  length  of  a  word  and  the  phonetic  length  of  ' 
the  word. 

From  a  oognitrive  processing  perspective-^  what  J\lison's  response  indi- 
cates is  a  constant  search  for  text.     When  reflecting^  Alison  fs 
shifting  psychological  stances  and  becomes  a  monitor  of  her  own 
participatoj^  activities.  •  In  this  role  of  monitor  she  looks  at  her 
current  performance  in  light  of  what  else  she  knows  about  language. 
This  process  represents. a  search  for  imity  Across  this  experience 
and^ther  experiences  she  has  had.  _  It  is  this  process*  of  inter- 
textual  tying  or  the  search  for  intertextuality  which  is  a  ma^or      '  " 
drying  force  in  literacy. 

'       '       Since  Writing  cSoes  not  entail  sinpiy  taking  vSat  we  )cnow  lin- 
guistically and  trarfelating  this  into  writtoi  langua^,  nor  rekding,  ^ 
taking  written  language  and  sinply  translating  this^  into  lin^istic 
thought,  but  involves  'other  than  lingmstic  ways  of  taiowing;  *  Semitic 
negotiation  is  a  central  characteristic  of  Sie  psydplingulstic  process 
involved  in  text  creation.    SucSi  psycholinguistic  activi^  takes  place 
within  the  context  of  our  personal  histories  of  literacy  vSich  iiiclude 
the  past  texts  VN*iich  we  have  created  to  chunk  and  iiBke  sense  of  our 

21     ■  : 
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^rld.    The  sear*  for  unity  within  the  living  text  and  with  pait 
tex-ts  create  psychoiogrcal  tensions  which  propel  tl.e  reading,  writi:^, 
and.leaming  processes.    The  protocx^is  i.d  discussions  which  follow  ex- 
amine these  ideas  conceptually  for  purposes  of'understanding  literacy 
and  .literacy,  learning.  '  .  '  / 

•    •       •  \ 
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2.7.2    TEXT:  INTERDISCIPLINARY  VIEWS. 

'As  a' result  of , multidisciplinary  werk  in  reading  specifically,  we 

might  characterize  the  last  ten  years  of  text  research  as  having  begun 

 /..._... 

with  a  view  of  "text  as  objectv"  moving  from  there  to  a  view  of  "text  as 


event,". and  finally  td  a  position  which  views  "text  as  potential." 
ImFortantly,  these  shifts  in  perspective  copstitute  changes  in  the 
profession's  notions  as  to  what  is  involved  in  literacy. 

When  text  is  viewed  a?  an  object,  literacy  is  seen  as  a  process 
of  information  transfer^    Readers  and  writers  are  viewed  as  more  or  less 
faulty  vessels.    Good  readers  are  defined  as  persons  who  reconstruct  all 
implicit  and  explicit  meaning  (Adams  &  Collins,  1978);    Go(j^  writers  are 
defined  as  persons  who  are  able  to  transcribe  meanings  from  their  heads 
to  paper  in  conventional  form; 

      ^  .    40 

^J'rom  this  perspective  texts^  can  be  rated,  and  readers  and  writers* 
baited.    And  they  often  are.    Current  studieis  in  cohesion  (Hallid^y  & 
Hasan,  1976;  King^  &  Rental,  1981)/  synta^atic  and  paradigmatic  overlap 
(Fries,  1980),  transitivity  relationships^  (Fillmore,* 1976;  Kintsch  &  van. 
Dijk,  1978),   ideational  structure  (Meyers,  1975,  1979;  "Stein  &  Glen,  197*; 
Anderson,  1978)  and  prepositional  explicitness  (Freder ickson,  1975, 
1977>  1978)  are  representative.  ' 

When  text  is  viewed  as  an  event,  literacy  is  seen  as  a 
psychological  and  sociological  partnership.    Meaning  is  ncjt  something  ^ 
inherent  in  the  print,  but  created  in  and  through  interaction.  Text 
moves  from  being  sbmething  on  paper  to  being  a  psychoib^ical  and 
sociological  event.    Anderson,  Reynolds,  Schaiiert  ^nd  Goetz  (1977)  show  - 
that  what  a  reader  Springs  to  print  strongly  affects  what  is  gotten  out 
of  printi    Carey,  Harste, 'and  3mith  (1981)  show  that  the  situatibnal 
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context  withra  which  that  event  takes  place  contributes  tQ  * 

schematizatibri  and  hence  meaning.    How  meaning  evolves  in  texts  (Kintsch 

.    _     '    _   _  '  _  -  "  _ 

&  van  Di jkr  1978)  and  in  classrobiT\  events  over  the  cbiirse  of.  time 

becomes  a  major  area  of  study  (M^an,  1979;  McDermott,  1976,  1977,  1979; 

Greene  &  Wallet,  1978;  Feathers^  1980;'  Siegel^  1980).  - 


Just  as  studies  of  text  as  object  led  to  and  ao^prted  viewing 
text  as  event,  so  studies  of  text  as  event  have  led  to  and  sU|jpoi?ted 
viewing  text  as  potential.    Text  as  potential  is  meant  to  capture  hot 
only  the  notion  that  text  is  an  in-head  pbenomenbn  but  that  it  is  ever 
changing;  -What  is  out  there  is  a  "text  potential";  what  we  create  in 
,^ur  heads  is  "text." 

Much  confusion  in  current  theory  would  te  eliminated  by  a 
semantic  distinction  between  surface  text  or  the  "text  potential"  and,- 
the  "text."    Teachers  tell  .students  to  "take  out  their  texts"  when  they 
mean  their  textbooks;  researchers  often  endow  their  text  (wfeat  we  prefer 
to  call  a  'text  potential')   with  th(§'^kind  of  lif^- Which  only  a  reader 
can  find  and  create.    Perhaps  it  is  jatopian  tp  hope  to  change  such 
entrenched  confusiops  in  critical  terminology,  but  at  least  the  present 

discussion  will  observe  the  following  distinctions: 

■j      ,  .         '         ,    '  ^ 

"Text  potential"  designates  a  set  or  series  of  signs 
interpretable  as  iconic  fonns  of  psychological  and  sociological  action. 
We  use  this  rather  roundabout  phrasing  to  make  it  cle^r  that  the  text 
potential  is  not  simply  the  inked  rnarks  on  the  page  but  rather  the  sign 
complex  forrjied  by  print  and  other  communication  systems  in  relationship 
to  situational  context;  that  is,  a  print  setting  as, it  is  enqountered  by 
a  reader,  or  mental  setting.     In  a  reading  situation  "the  text 
'>otenti^l"  may  be  thought  of  as  the  compl^ex  of  available  signs  in  a 
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given  print  setting  which  demonstrate  caE)acity  to  serve  as  iconic  forms 

of  psychological  and  sociological  action  for  language  users. 

"Text,"  f or"  our  purposes,  presupposes  a  reader  or  a  writer 

Actively  involved  with  a  text  potential  and  refers,  in  reading,  to  ^»t| 

a  reader  makes  of  his  or  her  encounters  with  a  particular  tMt  potential 

at  a  given  point  in  time.   Text  for 'a  writer  is  an  in-head  phenomenon^ 

some  portion  of  whicii  may  never.be  signed  in  the  surface  tpxt  which  is 

created.    Writers,   in  creating  a  surface  text,  heed  to  decide  not  only 

what  eionents  of  their  text  will  be  commiinicated,  but  how^his  portion 

of  their  text  will  be  allocated  and  orchestrated  (tsypically  for  most 

writers  across  and  between  art^  context,  implied  gestures  and  language) 

in  an  effort  to  sign  their  intended  meanings.    These  decisions  involve 

negotiation,  defined  as  pragmatic  and  semantic "shift$"  and  moves  on  the 

part  of  a  language  user  in  an  effort  to  find,  create  and  sign  text 

(Harste,  Burke,  Woodward,  1981).    A  parallel  prcKress  exists  in  reading, 

where  negotiation  is  defined  as  pragmatic  arid  semantic  shifts  and  moves 

.  .    _____      _         _         ^  ^' 

oh  the  part  of  a  reader  in  an  effort  to  find  and  create  text  (Harste, 

Burke,  Woodward,  1981).  ; 

From  the  time  of  birth  to  the  present  moment  the  world  as  we've 

experienced  it  is  one  continuous  uiKSifferentiated  experience  (Smith, 

1982).    Giverr^the  limits  o£  short-term  memory,  "texts"  are  those  things 

which  the  mind  creates  in  an  effort  to  chunk  the  world  of  experience 

t- 

into  meaningful  and  manage^l^  units.  ^ 

While  "text"  is  a  mental  entity  for  language  users,  in  creation 
it  Represents  a  series  of  psycfhological  and  sociological  strategies. 
"Text"  in  reality  must  be  thougiht  of  as  an  event  in  time.  Rosenblatt 
(1978)  captures  Qiis  idea  eloquently  by  stating  »that  it  ha|^)ens  during  q 
^ning:  together,  "a  compenetration,"  of  a  reader  and  what  we  have  called 
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a  text  potential.    The  texts  w4  create  have  certain  characteristics.' 
they  represent  pieces  of  the  v|)rld  which  for  us  have  unity,  contextual 

1  ..     '  -  r  •  ^      '  * 

appropriateness  and  represent  dur  attempts  to  orchestrate  and  honor 

available  signs;  I 

....   .  f.  .  * 

.  Though  we  create  textd  ftorn  text  potential/  we  assume^ 

  -  -      -  -    -    1      -     -  _    '_  -  ^ 

mtertextuaiity,  i.e.,  tha^  pist  texts  we  have  created  will  be  helpful  i 

understanding  the  current  te>t  we  are  creating ^Beaugrande,  198G).  ,  From 

a  semiotic  perspective,  texts  sign  other  texts  and  hence  act  as  both 

,    past  and  potential  signs  in  trteir  Own  right.    This  search  for  and 

discovery  of  Suspected  and  uns 

current  texts  constitutes  learning.    Making  sense  of  current  texts  in 

light  of  past  texts  constitutes  comprehension. 

The  meaning:  of  a  text  potential— textual  meaning— is  not  f  ixed, 

but  rather  changes  as  a  result  bf  new  ex|terience.  -  What  experience  does 

is  provide-  demonstrations  of  ho^  the  linguistic,  behavioral,  contextual, 
and  affective  elements  of  an  exfterience  are  orchestrated  and  signed. 
With  increased  experience  comes  ^nqreased  knowledge  of^  familiati^ 
with,  and  use  of  these  signs.    Betause  reading,  for  example,  is  its  own 
experience  (Cfafton,  i98i),  in  rexieading  we  have,  opportunity  to  search 
for  new  unity  and  new  forms  of  orchestration.  /This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  young  children  can  enjoy  a  ibook  over  ^  over  again,  never 
tiring  of  it  long  after  we  have  conyinced  ourselves  it  has  no  new  text 

 ■ ;     .._  _^  __ ^  I 

j>it3ntials  for, us.    It  is,  of  course^  why  we  can  enjoy  a  good  book  a 
second  and  third  time.    Further,  reading  provides  writers  with  multiple 
demonstrations  of  the  writer's  craft;  \  so  many  in  fact  th^  no  matter 
what  6ur  ability  a  weii-written  document  can  serve  us,  asf writers,  as  a 
veritable  data  source..  :  l 

"   the  relationship  between  thought  and  language  insures  that  the 
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texts  we  create  always  have  a  ^linguistic  dimension.  All  that  is  known^ 
however^  is  not  linguistic  in  nature^ 

Scmie  of  what  we  know^Jies  inland  across  alternate  communication 
systems.     In  Thought  and  Language ^  \^otsky  (1962)  emphasized  "the 
weakness  of  trad i t i ona if^ychoiogy''  in  separating  the  study  of 
"intellect  and -affect."    When  this  is  done  the  thought  process  is 
"segregated  from  the  fullness  of  iife^  from  the  personal  needs,  and 
interests^  the  inclinations  and  impulses^  of  the  thjnker."  He 
postulated  "the  existence  of  a  dynamic  system  of  meaning^  in  which  the 
affective  and  the  intellect  unite"  (p.  8). 

James  (1939)  states  that  for  him  thought  includes  "every  form  of 
consciousness  indiscrinxinately"~sensat:ions^  percepts^  images^  concepts^ 
states  or  qualities  of  states^  feelings  of  relations^  feelings  of 
t(^ndencies.    When  viewed  as  an  in-head  potential^  text  is 
multidimensional. 

In  Mind  and  Society  Vygotsky  (1978)  argi^es  that  when  thought  and 
language  come  together  at  about  age  2^  thought  becomes  linguistic  and 
language  becomes  rational.    The  jnodel  we  propose  would  argue  that 
thought  is  never  totally  linguistic.    In  fact  this  is  what's  wrong  with 
much  current  work  in  discourse  analysis  and  comprehension.    For  us  the  ^ 
notion  of  text  includes  linguistic  and  non^linguistic  thought,     i.  a. 

_    ■  _ 

Richards'    ,(1929)  insightful  analyses  of  "the  plain  sense"  of  a  poem 
nicely  captures  how  meaning  often  resides  beyond  the  linguistic  system 
itself: 

Ini^acty  a  feeling  that  is  quite  pertinent  seems  often  to 
precede  any  clear  graspiilg  of  the  sense.    And  most  readers  will  admit 
thaty  as  £  rule,  the  full  sense^  analysed  and  clearly  articulated^ 
never  cxxnes  to  their  consciousness:  yet  they  may  get  the  feeling 
perf  ectly.  ^  (p.  216) 
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Nor  wbuid  we  agree  with  those  p^chbiogists  who  would  suggest 
that  non-linguistic  thought  is  '•muddle-headed"  or  non-logical  thought 
(Spiro,  1982).    Knowledge  in  music,  art,  dance,  etc.,  is  organized, 
though  quite  possibly  on  some  ott^r  basis  than  rational isnu    We  re^er  to 
the  organizational  structures  underlying  these  alternate  forms  of 
knowing  as  paralogical  thought  to  put  them  on  an  equal  plane  with 
^language,  .  i 

Style  and  aesthetics  is  operatlbhaiiy  defined  as  the 

orchestr§ttion  of  signs  Across  available  ^ommuhicatzioh  systems  such  th^t 

more  of  the  tsfext  .potential  or  potential  lived  through  experiences 

{psychological  and  socidlogical  actions)  have  been  signed.  Rosenblatt 

(1978)  states  it  this  way:  .     ^  .  ^  ' 

The  actual  lived-thrpugh  reading  process  is,  of  course^  hot  a 
wbrd-by-wbrd  sumniatibh  of  meaning,  but  rather  a  ptboess  of  tentative 
organizations  of  meaning,  the  creation  of  a  framework  into  which  the 
reader  incorporates  ensuing  words  and  pbrases  ...  In  aesthetic 
reading^  the  qualitative  asptects/  the  voice^  the  tone  that  has  been 
establishec3,  pf ten  have  an  important  effect^  not  ionly  on  the  emotive 
impact  of  the  words  that  follow  but  on  their  ipeaning.     (pp.  24  &  25) 

One  can  buy  inio  the  notion  of  macrOStructural  textual 

organization  (Kintsch  &  van  Dijk,  1978)  without  buying  into  or  thinking 

abbut^macrostructure  as  being  only  linguistic  in  foritu.  ;  Iser  (1978) 

States:.  -  .  - 

The  text  itself  simply  offers  "schematized  aspects"  tHrbugh^  the; 
subject  matter  of  the  work  can  be  produced,  while  thwe  actual 
prciduction  takes  place  through  ah  act  of  concretiizatidri.-^^^^^^^^ 
this  we  may  conclude  that  tiie  literary  work  has  two  pSles^  .which  we 
might  call  the  artistic  and  tJle  aesthetic:  t±le  artistic  pole the 
author*s  text  ^hd  the  aesthetic  is  the  realization  accompli 
the  reader..  In  view  of  this^ polarity,  it  is  clear  that  th^  work 
itself  cannot  be  identical  with  the  text,  or  with  the  cbncrefcizatibn, 
^  but' must  be  situated  somewhere  between  the  two.  _  It  must  ihevitably 
virtual  in  character>  as  it  dahnot  be  deduced  to  the  reality  of 
the  text  or  to  the  subjectivity  of  the  reader^  aiid  it  is  from'^this 
vj.rtuality  that  it  derives  its  dynamism.    As  a  reader  passes  through 
the  various  perspectivi^s  offered  by  the  text  and  relates  tjie 
different  views  and  patterns  to  one  another  he  sets  the.  vork  in 
mbtioh,  and  so  sets  himself  in  motion,  too^     (p.  21)  ' 
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••TextSy"  as  ased  ^ere^  have  some  rationalistic  characteristics  in  common 
with  the  notion       schema^  Soagh  Bie  term  "text"  is  meant  to  capture 
and  include  botii'  logical  and  paralogical  ways  of  knowing  vg'hich  result^ 
in  reading^  from  sociological  and  psychological  forms  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  reader*  4  ' 

Because'^  inked  marks  on  a  page  in  a  particular  situational  context 

together  form /one  of  the  sigh  complexes  of  a  text  potential^  alterations 

/-  •        _  ^   ■     _  _  _  

in  the  situational  context  necessarily  alter  tiie  text  potential,  * 

"     /  _  _  

Illustratijon/ of  the  transactive  relationship  between  text  and  context  in 

writing^  using  young  children's  examples^  began  io.  the  previous  section 

of  this  re^rt*  •  What  this  section  attempts  to  do  is  clarify  other 

transactiVe  relationships  involved  in  text  comprehension  and  production 

as  these  relate  to  literacy  and  literacy  learning^ 

Not  only  are  children's  responses  textual  in  the  sense  tha^  they 

display  internal  and  external  unity^  but  further^  th^  are  textual  in 

the  sense  of  'their  being  an  orchestrated  set  of  signs,    ftlisohls  POS 


DUNOT  DOSDV  (Please  Do  Not  Disturb)^  see  Figure  35^   is  a  case  in  point. 


223. 
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Figure  35.    Alison's  Note  (Age  5.5)  ^ 


Embedded  and  hence  signed  in  the  tes^t  is  context.    Not  only  is 
Please  ^  not  disturb  written  language  form  (as  opposed  to  its  oral- 
language  form,  "nease  don't  disturb  me"),.but  as  experienced  language 
users  the  message  and  its  accompanying  form  tells  us  that  it  is  the  kind 
of  specialized  environmental  print  one  finds  on  doors  in  hotels  when 
guests  wish  to  sleep  in,  in  schools  when  tests  are  being  given,  or  in 
other  situations  where  the  person  in  authorit^^  wishes^ to  exert  control 
and  does  so  by  softening  the  superordinate-subordinate  relationships 
involved  with  a  "please."    '  '  ' 

Alisoq  posted  this-  note  on  her  bedroom  door  after  her  older  • 
•  brother  and  his  frierid  had  repeatedly  indicated  that  she  was  in  theiP  ' 
way,  on  a  rainy  Saturday  afternoon".    In  this  instance  the  message  and  its 
accompanying  form  acknowledge^Alison's  sense  ofi^her  rights;   the  "please" 
actaowledges  the  fact  that  while  she  knows  she's  in  the  right,  she'd 
better  not  push  it  too  far.  °  -  -  j  . 

In  addition  to  unity  ,(withih  teh^  text  itself  and  between  text  and 
context),  it  should  also  be  noted  tKat  Alison'*' used  a  black,  thick-  "  ' 
tipped,  magic  marker  with  which  to  write  her  note,   -in  go  doing; the  very 
form  of  the  markftigs  lets  brie  in  on  Her  ,  current  attitude  as  well^  as 
helps  her  communicate  the  fact  that  she  means  business 
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"    i  "     •  ^  -  I 

This,  then,"  is  the  notion  of  orchestrated  sign  and  text  as. 

involving^not^oniy  linguistic,  but  affective,  contextual,  and  indexical 

   -     -      -  , 

demonstrations.    Captured  in  Alisoh's  message  is  attitude,  tone,  and 

language  which  together  constitute  a  complexly  orchestrated  s^t  of 

signs.  ^ 

Alison's  text  is  for  her  brother  and  his  friend  a, text  potential. 
S  " 
Depending, ^f  cdurse,  on  their  facility  with  written  language,  they  may 

hot  read  all  of  the  available  signs;  or  then  again  read  more  signs  than 

what  Alison  had  hoped  to  communicate,  thus  interpreting  her  message  as, 

"She's  getting  uppity,"  or  '•The.  prissy  little  thing  had  better  be  taken 

down  a  notch^"  *  yr  ; 

All  texts  include -affective,  as  well  as  contextual  complexes  which 

operate  as  signs*    A  language  stoty  whifch  illustrates  both  this  ^notion 

and  the  notion  of  intertextual  tying  is  that  collected  by  David  Whiten,. 

a  later  m^bei?  bf  our  research  tecp,  and  his  wife  (1981),  in  .their 

._  ..       _   _   *  _  _ 

attempts  to  understand  evolving  literacy. 

Ghris,  ^ge  4,  liked  to  have  stories  read  to  him.    His-  favorite  was 

The  Three  Little  Pigs  which  he  insisted  be  read  first  at  each  ^ssion. 

One  morning  Phyllis,  as  usual,  sat  down  to  read  stories.    She  began,  of 


course,  with  The  Three  Little  Pigs. 

Chris'  next  selection  was  Hans  Christian  Anderson's  Steadfast  Tin 

^  .__   —'.  

Sffldier.    In  this  book  the  steadfast  tin  soldier  meets  one  disaster 

after  another.    Finally  on  the  last  pgge  he  is  shown  in  a  r^idiy 

deteriorating  paper  boat  slowly  sinking  into  the  water.    Phyllis  paused 


as  she  finished  the  book.    Chris  reflected  a  moment  and  then  with  some 

disgust  in  his  voice  commented,  "He  should  of  built  that  boat  out  of 

♦  •  • 

bricks!!"  '  .  • 


ERIC 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  the>past  text— The  Three  Little 
Pigs— became  the  frame  from. and  through  Which  Chris  attempted  to  make 
sense  pf  this  new  text.    As  such  this  language  story  nicely  illustrates^ 
the  notibn  of  intertextual  tying  and  the  assumption  that  the  past  texts 
we  created  wiii'  be  useful  in  understanding  the  current  text  we  are 


creating.    This  binding  of  texts—where  the  ^current  text  signs  past 

,  y  

^^texts  and  where  as  a  result  a  new  synthesized  text  is'created— is  whajb 

learning  is  all  abouti    Erom  his  experience  with  The  Three  Little  pigs, 

Chris  has  abstracted  out  a.  set  of  rules.    His  abstraction 'and 

application  of  these  rule§ — good  wins  over  fevil;  diligence  pays  off; 

brick  houses  are  stronger  than  wood  and  straw  houses;  smart  people  build 

^      -    ^  -  \     -  ■    ^   ♦  • 

With  bricks— becomes  the  "basis  for  evaluating  and  summarizing  this 


\ 

experience 


•      Not  only  does  this  language  story  illustrate  the  Jiotion  of  x  b 

intertextual  tying,  but  it  also  illustrates  affective  dimensions  of  text 
learning  and  use.    Ch3|is«s  '^e  should  of  built  that  boat  out  of 
bricks!!"  is  said  with  disgust  an^  disappointment.    While  on  one  level 
We  might  productively  study  the  linguistic  propositions  which  make  up 


^,  .      _  .  .     _   _  V 

/his  response^  this  is  only  a  part  of  his  text;  the  other  component  is 


affectively  signed  via  intonation,,  tone,  and  accent,    fts  in  writing,  the 
affective  and  linguistic  dimensions  of  his  reading  re^onse  together 
constitute  an  orchestrated  and  complex  sighing  of  what  this  experience 
meant  to  him.  >  « 

At  age  3  Alison  encountered  the  book  Prince  Bertram,  The  Bad 
(Lobll^  1963)  in  which  Bertram-^  lives  in  a  "royal"  nursery,  breaks 
"roy^"  toys,  pulls  up  "royal"  floWers  when  fie  visits  the  "royal  garden" 
and  so  forthi    Days  later,  when  she  encqantered  the  book  on  her  own,  her 
story  line  included,  as  we  might  suspect,  "royal"  eu^erythings.  •  Months 
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later^  on  the^  grounds  of  the  Association  of  American' Historians  which  is 
housed  in  an  old  historical  mansion^  she  asked^  "is  this  'the  royal 
garden'?"  -  .  ; 

The  importance  of  this  instance  of  literacy  lies  in  the  fact  tiiat 
it  cleanly,  demonsttates  the  notion  of  text ^  as  well\s  learning  being 
the  search' for  unsuspected  textual  harmonies  across  time.  Alison 

assumed  that  the  past  texts  she  created  woufd  be  useful  in  her  current 

_.  —  _ . .  .     .        _  _._    _  ,/ 

attempts  to  ma^e  sense  of  the  world.    The  texts  she  created  from  a 

written ''language  encounter  served  not  only  as  frameworks  for  sub^uent 

encounters  with  written,  language^  but  vith  the  world.    The  lines  which  we 

as  adults  draw  between  written  language  texts  and  whole  world  texts  are 

arbitrary  and  both  are  in  fact  a  play  in  the^  text  worlds  we  create  from 

language,     iser  (1978)  refers  to  these  interplays  as, "tensions/'  and 

sees  them  as  the  basic  force  in  literacy. 

Whether  certain  parent-child  interactions-encourage  this  sort  of 

,   -  ^^4^ 

intertextuai  tying^   as  Shirley  Brice  H^pth's  research  indicates  (1980)^ 

merits  further  study.    From  a  §ocia-psycholinguistic 'perspective  vtb  are 

sure  sttch  a  relationship  exists.    Importantly,  from  the  perspective  of 

text  macrostructure,  Alison's  question^  "is  this  'the  royal'*  garden'?" 

 ,   ^         ^  ^ 

^as. triggered  as  much  hy  the  "aura'^  of  the  setting  as  it  was  by  the- 
referential  objects;,  a  ca$tle^lf?ce  house  and  its  surrounding  gardens.  ' 

The  text^  which  children  create  during  unintelrrupted  story  ^ 
writing  bubble  with  affect  and  g*esture  and  dance;  only  a  "poor  relations 
portion"  of  which  acSjally  gets  recorded.    Not  only  do  children  often  ''^ 
iiterally  hop,  but  their  pens  do  too.    Tasha     (age  4)  and  her  rabbit 
went  hop,  hop,  hop  with  joy  and  spirit.    The  ink  marks  on  the  paper 
recording  this  event  were  poor  relations—a  series  of  dashes*  in 

227 
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rereading ,  rather  than  being  caaght  up  in  the  story  as  she  was  t^hen  she 

-       _        __       ____       _     _  '        i     -  _ 

was  writing,  she  said,  "fthd  these  are  the  bunny's  tracks/'  thus 

signaling. to  us  her  change  in  psychological  relationship  to  the  text. 

She  made  this  statement^  th|n  paused^  and  shrugged  her  shoulders  thus 

signing  her  own  disapf)bintment  between  her  origiH&l  "text"  arid  this  , 

"text  potential,"    While  the  realization  pf  discontinuity  did  not  drive 

her  to  revision/ partly  because  we  had  collected  the  pens,  it  is,  we 

believe,  this  search  for  unity  and  realization  of  discontir^uity  as  we 

.      .  i  ^      .  . .  ,  

switch  psychological  stances  that  governs  text  creation  and  constitutes 
a  self-correcting  push  towards  literacy. 

Donald's  story  is.  a  semidtic  event  (see. Figure  36).    He  began  by 

.•'<7  ,   

drawing  a  man  and  a  bat.    As  he  pointed  back  and  forth  between  these  • 

'«  ■  '     ■'  ■'         .    ■       .    ■' '  ' 

forms  he^later  read,  "A  bat  biting  the  man."    His  story  also  contained  a 

dinosatar  which  chased  a  mouse  which  in  tur^i  maSe  appropriate  noises  as 

_  _   '      ,     .  .     :  .  <     ....   ^ 

it  died.    The  wavy  line  you  see  in  his  product  was  initially  the  trail* 

the  mouse  took,  only  l^ter  to  become  the  bacR  of  his  dinosaur  as  hi^ 

story  evolved.    The  extra  little  'n'  markings  on  the  dinosaur's  back 

were  "other  mice  qpmihg  out,"  all  of  which  followed  the  same^biocxJy 

trail  and  met  the  same  bloody  fate  as  did  their  predecessors.  The  text 

that  he  read  was  a  poor  second  cousin  to  the  text  fiSat  he  drafnatized  atia 

 _-■ 

told:  "The  bat  is  .  biting  the  man.    And  the  dinosaur  swallowed  the  rats." 


22a 
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.  The  transcription' of  this  event  records  important  distinctions 

between  "text"  andv'"text  potential."    Further^  it  demonstrates  the 

_  w   _  _   _    .      .        .      .  :  _ 

concept  of  negotiation  as  both  a  textual  saga  and  strategy. 

One  of  the  decisions  Donald^  like  all -of  us  as  writers^  faces  is 

what  EJortion  of  text  to  allocate  to  context^  to  art^  to  prints  to 



, gesture^  or  even  to  assumption.    These  semantic  negotiations,  as  Dbnaid 

shows  us^  are  not  without  drama.    The  results  of  th^^e  decisions -are: 

__  :  ■     _   '.  "    _  _  _        ■  • 

often  a  disappointment  not  only  to  our  readers^  but  to  Oiirselves. " 

Yet^  Donald's  script  shows  us  the  potential  in  negotiation  as 
much  as  it  does  the  saga.    In  moving  to  art  Donald  produces  a  $.et  of 
signs  which  serve  textqai  menorability  and  retrievabilit^  function^;  / 
characteristic  of  more  conventional  scripts.    Tliese  are  hot  iairebt. 
representations^ of  referential  obj^ts^but  abbreviated;  :abstrat:ted^  arid 
arbitrary  forms  representing  mental  symbolism^  ■:  ' 

From  Donald's  whole  world  experiences  with  mice  he  has  ab^racted 
out  an  image  of  how  they.  rnovfe.    This  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  ev^nt  to 

Donald  but  a  code  placeholding  its 'tnoaning.    This  abstraction^  he 

.  *      -    ^  -      -  • "  '■ 

discovers  in  this  setting^  can  be  recorded  via  particular  markings  , on 

paperi    That  they  remind  us  more  of*art  than  writing  is  a  distinction 
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.    _   ^.^      \     /  .       .    _  .  •  .  '  . 

'    which  . leads  us  away  from  appreciating  the  written,  lahguage-ttke 

..•  *     i     ^    -    -     -    --  .    •  ^ 

?  character .^ahd  the  processes  involved  ag  universal  ^ohes  in  literacy.  ; 
.  '  '  ,      Ctonaia  is  not  i'mitatjdng  the  iflbvanent  o&a  mouses  but  rather 
Offering  prefi.f.  ■Qiat  from''  his  ,.|)ast^  enfcouri^era  he  hfas  abstraetaS  out  of 
. tihir  exper ietice  a' code  fay  whicji  i;ie  gfan'TQci^at^  it.  ^  If  imitation  w.er? 

•  a^l  that  i/erte  '^nvcfived  ;there  rwould  ■be't^b'^videnc:^  'of '  inference,  cfnaiogy, 
or  imagihatibh..    This  code  seryes  a  s^iw:ic  furrctibn^  just  as  Donald's 

^  recording  6f  this^cod^  hdw  signifies  the  dindsaur-eatihg-mouse  event  in 
his  story.  •  Carey  (1982),  in  discussing  the  applicability  of  a  semiotix: 
Perspec^t^ye,  for  the  spay  of  ireading/  say 

,    Written  tfejpts  owe  their  existehiie  to  the  codes  that  we  invent  to  ■ 
.  ^   pj;pcess  the, world  and  create  it.    They  remind^' the  reader;  of  the  codes 
V    and  show  him  how ;  they  wotk.^  ...  Reading,  then,  like  all  other        >  - 
:j.    coiTununi^ative^activitie^^^^  The  reader 

engages* in-  the  prospect  of  grouping,  comprehending,  and  capturing  ' 
••evasive  gignifyihig  structures.'    (p.  13) 

:, 'Vritihg,"  to  borrow  Carey's  language,  «^Jl^e  all  .other  comrtkinicative  • 

■  '         .    .    -      -  '      ^  _■_  _  '  ,  .        ■  '  ' 

,activit?^e§,.  is  the  pursuit  o;f  Sigrfs.  '  The: writer  engages  in  "the  prospect ' 

•  •  *.  - .  ■     _     '  '   '  . 

o^  grouping^  crating,  and  capturiftg^yasive  signifying  structures." 

-  /    These  are  ridts  new  ;pb  though\  their  iinportahce  in 

^litetacy  afarrtin|_  raaj^  Ginsburg  &  Opper, 

\i:NS),:t&pot^  that  his  daiaghtec;  vLiicientre,  updn^.observing  tiim  ride  a 
W<!^We*perJormed  tfe  same  m^  herself,"  swaying  to  and  fro  at  about 

the  speed  b£  the  ^^i  cycle, 

•yLuGienne's  ^  Donald's  behaviors  are  forms  of  itiental  symbolism. 
The  chi3.d's  swayirig  baQk-^and  forth  later  when^the  bicycle  is  not  present 
signifies  the  bicycle  event,  just  a^  Donald^: s^mouse  track  signifies  the 
dramatic  events  o£  jn1pdse--escape  and  fate, 

*/hiie  these  are  it  one  level  abstract  sy^^       in  text  production 
and  creation  they  are  index ical  trace?  and  iconic  images^'of 
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*  Si         ,  ' 

psycholbgical  and  sociblbgicai  territory.    Both  Donald  arid  Luciehne 
teach  us  that  visual  perception.; is  as  much  an  activity  as  is  Ule     ^  , 
placeholding  of       event  with  paper  arkS  p^;;  .  ;  L 

Theoretically  we  can  say  that  the  semiotic  function  involves 
sigriifieks— mental  events.  Words,  or  thj^s^  for  something 

else.  SigriifierS  signify  or  represent  sdmethirig  to  the  individual.  ^ In 
the  past  setnioticians  have  labeled  signifiers  as  being  either  a  syttibol, 

an  index,  or  an  icon.    What  Donald  and/^5ienne  demonstrate  is  that  any 

-      ----       -  --  -    -_         ■-  '  -    ■^    --  ^ 

signifier  is  all  three:  an  index  or  traCe  of  the  events  an  iconic  image* 

pro3ecting  the  psychological  and  sociological  territory,  a  symbol,  or 

abbreviated  abstraction  of  let  this  be  that;  ^'  ^ 

Signifiers  may  be  personal  or  conventional.    They  may  only 
signi^  things  to  us  personally  or  the/  may  signify  things  more 
^^^enerally  to  other  mernloers  of  our  immediate  and  moye  distant  cultures. 
This  distinction  is  the  difference  between  sesniosis  (personal)  and  a 
semiotic  f&vent  (shared).    For  Donald  the  Inouse-tr^l  signifies  the 
event,  for  anothet  child  it  may  be  a  picture' of  a  <3inosaur  actually 
eating  the  mouse  (which  despite  spme  forms  of  detail  is  still  an 
abstraction  of  the  event  itself),  for  a  third  child  it  may  be  the 
markings  DIAUSOR  (Matt,  Age  6).    What  is  significant  here  is  not  so  much 
the  form  it  takes  as  the  process,  which  "is  involved.    All  represent  the 
semiotic  function  or-^nstances  of  real  literacy.;  They  differ  by  virtue 
of  their  being  variations  on.  a  common  theme. 

The  semiotic  function  of  literacy  is  not  an  all  or  none  thing. 
Each  of  us  has  various  elements  of  our  world  which  we- control  at 
personal  levels  and  other  elements  at  conventional  levels.    Donald  can 
sign  his  name  tx>nventionally,  though  liis  signing  of  story  lies  somewhere 
between  personal  and  social  convention.    (Note,  for  example^  Siat  ffiough 


*  TH&  YOUNG  ;  oil  LD  ^  W^^  ■    •     .  v 
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his  story  is  placeheld  in  pictures^  it  has  a  story  structure  forni.) 
Symbols,  Dpna.ld  teaches  us,  take  new  form  as  we  move  them  from  mental 
im^es' to  concrete  Jorms*    This  prbcfess:can  be  9S  generative  f or  ^us  as 
it  is  for  the  childi'   As  researchers,  for  exanmple,  we  have  foufid  the 
strategies  which  children  use  in  writing-—negotia,tionV  pretending — to  be 
keep-going  strategies  for  us  tbo.    We  did  not  cfonsciously  know  that    '  ' 
.fefore,  '  *  •  : 

.        The  complexity  of  semiptic  terminology  should  nbt  obscure  the 

fact  that  , the  , ability  to  form  mental  and. physical  representations  is  aW 

  _  __  _  .     -  '  »■ 

achievement  of  great  magnitude.    Things  no  longer  need  to  be  present  to 

adt  on  then.    The  ability  to  represent  liberates  the  child  from  the 

_.     _  _   .  _         V '  ■ 

imneJiate  present  (Vygotskyy  1978).    He  can 'imagine  things  that  are  both 

spatially  and  tatiporally  separate  from  himself.    He  can  create  worlds 

whire  dinosaurs  eat  mice  and  placehold  them  by  making  marks*  on  papier 

which  capture    the  essence  of  his  text.    The  use  of  such  a'  system  ^ 

^rmits  the  chijd  to  transcen^  the  constraints  of  space,  distance,  and  ^ 

.  i:ime.    Donald's  scribbles,  in  sort,  offer  him  self -disco  very  of' all  that 

written  language  offers  us.         '  ' 

in  attempting  to  mean,  children  often  .freely  move  between  writing 

and  art;  an^  just  as  often  irr  this  process  border  skirmishes  rf^siilt 

(Harste;  Burke,  Woodwar^,  1981).    Erica  (see  Figure  ^17),  in  writing  a.  '' 

story  abbut  ah  animal,  began  with  the  letter  B  which  she  then  turned, 

into  a  fish  and  iM^r  into  a"birdfish."    Megan  (see  Figure  38),  in 

representing  a  castle,  placeheld  her  notion  with  a  jagged  line  which  not. 

only  captures  the  cSaracteristic  jagged  features  of  a  castle  wall,  but 

which  takes  oh  a  written  language-Mke  form.    Megan's  decision  here '  is 

ot  'Uniike  the  set  of  decisions  which  undergird  several  Or/ental 
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languages, 

Mike  (see  Figure  39)  on  one  occasion  wrote  his  name  quite 

_  _      _       -____>  ____  __ 

conventional ly^  but  in  this  instartce  preserved  his  ideas  via  a 

combination  of  pictures  and  print.    In  reading  what  he  wrote,  Mike 

recalled  the  ideas  placeheld  by  his  border  skirmish  scribbles,  but  said 

as  he  came  to  each  letter,  "I  don't  remember  what  that  says,"  Mike's 

scripting  decisions  here  look  a  bit  like  thoise  underlying  hieroglyphs 

arid  the  early  writings  of  Native.  Americans,    It  is  sighificnt  that  this 

personal  textual  transcriptions  "meant  more  than  his  use  of  our 

conventional  ones,  as  it  signs  to  us  the  order  of  things  in  literacy. 
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Figure  37*    Uninterrupted  Story  Writing  Excerpts — Erica  (Age. 4) 


Figure  34.    Uninterrup^ted  Story  "Writing  Excerpts— Megan  (Age  4) 


39-    Unitltt^mapted  Story  Writing  px<i:erpt~Mike  (Ag^e  4) 
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Alison  (s^  Figure  40)  wrote  her  story  "in^uirsive/'  or'^so  she 
said.    She  also- said  she  could  write  more  if  she  added  a  picture,  which 
she  did  before  adding  the  other  line  of  her  story. 


Figure  40.    Uninterrupted  Story  Writing— Alison  (Age  5) 


The  interesting  thing  to  note  in  each  of  the^nstances  reported 
in.  Figures  37,  38,  39,  and  40  is  that  the  children  not  only  seem  to  be 
.  inventing  written  language  for  thanselves,  but  seem  to;  be  in  the  process 
of  personally  resolving  all  of  the  pppblems  which  the  inventors  of  » 
'written,  language  across  various  cultures  have  had  to 'resolve.    As  a 
result  of  border  skirmishes  between  writing  and  "*a*t^ach  of  these 
children  learned  how  they  could  write  so  that  they  could  retrieve  their 
textjs  over  time.'  '  '   '  •  ' 

.Alison's  story,  for  example,  could  be  reconstructed  by  her  almost 
word  for  word  even' weeks  later.    Her  story  read:  "Once  upon  a  time  there 
was  a  girl  named  Alison.    She  was  walking  down  the  road  and  saw  a  little 
boy  named  Jack,   I  mean  Jason.    The  little  boy  named '^dson  said  'Hello' 
to  Alison.     Alison  said  'Hello'  to  Jason  and  they  became  friend^  so  they 
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played  until  it_^as  suf^rtiine.    The  end."  • 

From  such  border  skirmishes  between  art  and  writing  it  may  be  but 
one  metaphorically  short  step  before  other  skirmishes  arise  as  between 
written  language  and  sound.  '  Megan  (see  Figure  41)  initially  drew  a 
picture  of  a  present  to  placehold  her  text,     m  reading,  she  said^  "This 
says  package."    Then  she  reflected,   "t4o,   it  doesn'tl"  crossed  it  out, 
and  wrote,  "PKPL." 


Figure  41.    Uninterrupted  Writing — Megan  (Age  4) 


What  these  examples  demonstrate  is  that  in  scribbles  is  the 
inV(§ntioh  of  the  written  sign,  not  as  an  heirloom  which  is  passed  on 
from  generation  to  generation,  but  as  a  process  replete  with  the 
advantagiefs  which  we,'  too,  have  discovered  for  written  language  over  oral 
language.     The  fact  -  that  Donald's,  Erica's,  Mike's,  Alison's,  and 
Megan's  markings  ar^  mere  scribbles  in  relationship  to  their  original 
texts  seems  to  us  to  be  no  more  than  the  Relationship  between  this  • 
"text"  as  we  envisioned  it, ^hd  the  "text  potential"  which  you  are 
currently  reading.     *  ^  ' 
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2.8  vDEMiX^STRATICa^S 


2.8.1    DE^OIOT^T2pNS:  TEIE  YOUNG  CHILD  AS  INHDRMftNT 

By  'cSeiibnstration*  we  nv^ii  a  display  of  bcM  scxrethihg  is  done. 

As  af^li«d  to  Written  language  and  written  language  learning,  any  lit- 

eracY  event  provides  a  variety  of  denonstrations  which  ar^ available  to 

»  ^  .  -  - 

language  learners  through  the  actions  of  the  participants  and  the  arti- 

'     -       -  '        -     -_      -        -a         *  -         .  - 

facts  of  the  process.    Ihe  learning  of  these  deuronstrations  invoi^/ves  the 

active  mediation  of  the  language  user. 

/  '  .  .  • 

w  •  Atison^  age  6,  was  writing  her  timetable  for  watchingt  her  favorite 
-television  programs.     She  was  copying  from  the  T.V.  Guide  in  the 
newspaper  a.s  she  wrote:  6:30"Ch.  6—Mork  &  Mindy—7:00--Ch._  _6--_ 
^omiar  Womdny    To  make  the  spaces  she  'Used  black  squares.     When  her 
fcither  looked  at  her  timetable  he  saidy  "Alison^  adults  use  blank 
spaces^  not  black  squares  to  space.''    Alison  replied^   ''Baddy-y  I'm 
not  an  adult.  "  . 

Through  her  encounters  with  the  written  langujag'e  of  newspapers-^ 
Aiison's  response  demonstrates  that  she  has  attended  to  how  it  was 
that  members  of  her  interpretive  community  separahf  their  writing 
in  units.  _Having  inferred  these  rules  she  develop^  her  own  rule 
system-^  but  has  a  different  surface  structure.    Alison's  behavior 
reflects  the  active  role  wJrtch  the  language  learner  plays  in 
language  leai^ing.     In  light  of  what  is  currently  known^  Alison 
develops  a  personal  convention  which^  while  different  from  ours^ 
serves  her  at  this  time.   jShe  is  not  simply  modeling  or  imitating 
what  it  is  she  has  observed.;  rather^*  .having  observj^d  a  particular  - 
phenomenon  she  has  inferred  its  junction  and  in  light  of  her  current 
''inierestSy  developed  her  own  system. 


Sarahy  age  5^         Alison^  age  6^  both 
developed  a  new  way  to  directly  sign 
*ihe  fact  thai  s's  sometimes  carry  a 
z-Boimd  by  making  their  s  's  under 
certain  conditions  in  the  s-shape  but 
using  the  45  degree  straight  line 
angles  that  we  typically  use  im  making 
the.  'z  '.    What  is  interesting,  is  thai 
both  children  made  s  's  in  /other  <cir-  . 
cumatances  quite  conventionally.  All 
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oceiirrehces  of  this  hew  letter' in  their  tearts  was  where  the  s  ear- 
ried  a  z-- sound  such  as  in  raspberrif^  rose^  and  was.     White  it  Is 
clear  that  this^^ decision  was  intuitive  in  ihap  the  new  letter  also 
occurred  for  the  z- sound  in  once^  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
these  derrvnstrations  and  options  are  readily  ai^iiabie  in  our  writ- 
ten language  system  and_  represent  an.  easy  change  which  the  inventors 
of  our  system  might  well^ave  considered^  ■  ^ 

Jerry y  age       Watched  as  his  ', 
father  diligently  wrote  out 
checks  one  evening  .after 
dinner.    Stance  he  Was  deter- 
mined to  helpy  hi^^  father 
gave  him  a  pencil  ,  and  paper 
with  the  outline  of  d  check 
on  it.     In  the  upper  left- 
hand  comer  Jerry  made  a 
series  of  very  dark^  dense  • 
muTfiks  ^hei^  he  had  obviously 
noted  the  name  qrm.  address  v. 

was  printed  on  chid^  a  finer  stroke  he  filled  out  the  TO 

WHOM  linej  dollar  mrvtmiy  and  signature  blocks  with  a  much  finer 
wavy  linear  tine  and  handed  his  check  back  to ,  his  father  sauim. 
''All  done.''  .  X       J         ^  if 

From  his  presence  in  this  literacy  event  Jerry  learned  much.  _Not 
only  did  his  obserojations  of  the  demonstrations  involved  in  this 
literacy  event  inform  him  that  writing  was  important  and  something 
he  Ran  ted  to  do y_  but  also  where  to  write  and  how  to  organize  that 
wriiingj.     With  the.se  understandings  he  creates  a  successful  text 
given  this  oontetct. 

Iliere  is  no  inherent  sequence  to  the  order  in  which  the  demon- 


strations  involved  in  literacy  are  learned;  rathi 


^hich  d^tpnstrations 


aire  learned  are  a  function  of  which  datonstrations  are  highli^ted  h^^  a 
literacy  event  as  tijey  transact  with  the  ijiterests,  purposes,  and  per- 
sonal history  pf  the  i^ngaage  user. 

•  Jennifer ^  age  8-^  had  given^  us  a  copy  of  her  bo^  The  Talking  Egg 
Goes  umpim.     We  wrote -her  an  official  Thank'^u  letter  and  sug- 
gested via  a  post  script  that  we  would  be  happy,  to  have  copies  of 
'    the  other  books  in  her  series^  The  faikinq  Egg  Eats  a  Peanut  Sutter 
^^andwich.  The  Talking  Egg  Tries  a  Cigarette ^  and  The  Talking 
Takes-  Up  Jogging. 

Jennifer  had  completed  this  whole-  series  of  bookf  as  part  of  her 
work  in  Vera  Milz'  classroom^  a- teacher  attempting  to  support  and 
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encourage  yoioig  children's  reading  and  writing 'through  junctional 
classroom  activities. 

In  response  to  our  'business'  letterj  Jennifer  wrote  us  a_  'business 

letter^back.     Her  letter  began  with  a  business  address y  JENNIFER 

CAMPBELL;  backwards  4  852  ArAnore  Drive.,  followed  by  a  salutation. 

Her >  letter  read:  DO'  YOU  LIKE  READING 

ST0RY5  THAT  CHILDREN  RIGHT?    I  DO!  I 

LIKE  THE  WAY  THEY  ADD  THE  FUNNY  THINGS  AND 

TmY  CP^  ^RAW  VERY  GOOD  PICHERS.  EVERYBODY 

THINK    THAT  I  AM  THE  BEST  ARTEST  IN  THE  CLAS. 

BUT  I  CAN  'T  HELP  ITcIF  I  DRAW  LIKE  THIS 
,    (picture  of  a  buttei^ly).    MY  MOTHER  HAS 

A  LO^F  ART  IN  HER.     THAT  MAY  BE'  WHY  I  ' 
•,  AM   A  ARTEST  (picture  of  flower).  To 

close  her  letter  Jennifer  added  a  post 

script  as  we  had  done  in  our ■  letter: 

P.S.  '  YOU  MIGHT  NOT  GET  ALL  THE  BOOKS  AT 

THE  SAME  TIME  COUS  SUM^R  VACASHON  IS 

HERE.     JENNIFER  QAMPBELL. 

Jennifer  obviously  is  a  very  self-confidBni  young  writer  who  knows 
a  good  deal  about  letter -Writing.  What  she  is  able  to  learn  about 
business  letter  writing  fr^m  this  single  encounter  is  truly  impres- 
sive.    From  her  experience  as  a  reader  and  receiver  of  a  business 
letter^  Jennifer  noted  several  _c^mons'trqi,tipns  and  inferred  their 
function- -include  a  business  address;  yadd  post  /scripts.     Wi_th  these 
data  in  tow-j  she  actively  goes  about  ii^cor^_dratihg_  these  i^d^as  into 
what  already  .is  a  welt-  developed  letter  wr,i ting  schema. 

•  Michelle  and  Tyler^  both  age  3j  were 

individually  shown  several  pieces 

of  environmental  print  in  an  effort 

to  ftirther  study  the  reldticnahip 

between  response  type^  cige^  and 

experience.     WI^^  shown  a  package 
■  of  Pynamints  amKtskedy   "Mtat  do  you 
'  .  think  this  says?"  Michelle  responded^ 
■    "Dynamints"  while  Tyler  initially 

responded  "medicine"  but  corrected 

his  response  to  "vitamins.  "  When 

shown  a  box  of  Jell-Oy  Michelle  ■ 

responded  "Jell-0"';  Tyler  responded^ 

"We  eat  food.  "  • 

Examining  Mzahelle  and  Tyler's  responses _qver  these  first  two  itemSy^ 
.Michelle  would  seem  to  have  an  experimental  edge,  l^en  shbwn  a  cfLr- 
^ton  of  Cresi  toothpaste^  however^  Tyler  responded  '"Toothpaste],  "  while 

Michelle  responded  "Tooth  Brush.  "    In  this  instance  Tyler  seems  ' to  . 

have  the  experimental  edge.  .  ■• 
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Since  such  thinkingHs  based  on  the 
dsswnpiion  thai  responses  move  to 
convention  over  time  mid  experienoey 
we  introduced  a  product — Wendy  ^s — 
which  was  new  to  our  area  having 
only  very  recenily  received  tele- 
vision coverage.     Our  question  was 
what  happens  when  expevimenial. 
opportunities  are  restricted. 

Interestingly y  given  our  elaborate 
preparationsy  when  shown  the  cup  from 
Wen<±^'s  and  asked  what  it  saidy  both 
Michel   and  Tyler  respondedy 
"Wendy's," 

What  is  interesting  is-  thai  chitdpefi 
much  older  seemed  to  be  ai  an  ex- 
perimental disadvantage,    Megariy  age 
4-y  respondedy   "I  don't  knoWy  bui  I've 
seen  it  on_  T,  V.  '^    Maray  age  By  re- 
spondedy  "Water,"  _  Downy,  age  4y  re- 
spondedy  "Burger  Queenx  "    Jonathan y 
age  5y  and  Heathery  age  6y  respondedy 
"Arby's," 

What  these,  data  sugge sty   theny  is 
that  there  is  no  simple  and  direct 
relationship  between  age  and  re- 
^P.^^^^  ^IP^y    ^or  an  increase  in 
s^cperi^ae  and  the  production  of  a 
specified  conventional  response. 
Despite  common  sense  notions y  en- 
t?^:r'c?n772entaZ  print  is  complex y  with 
wost  items  containing  multiple 

semantic  units  scat- 
tered over  the  item^s  surface.  Cues 
must  be  selectively  perceived  from 
ihe  varying  systems  and  a  weighting  of  these  relative  influences  made 
as  they  transact  with  the  total  of  incoming  cues  with  the  reader's 
expern^mental  knowledge.     While  '^Crest"  and  "Toothpaste"  won  the  popu- 
iarity  contest  in  terms  of  what  to  read  on  a  Crest  topthpaste  cartony 
-^o  discerning  readers  focused  on  EZuori^st^^,^  saying  "^FZouride ," 
While  ''Milk"  and  "Kroger' s"  captured  most  children's  attentiony 
there  Was  a  small  discerning  group  who  attended' to  "Homiogenized,  "  - 
What  Michelley  Tylery  and  these  other  young  language  users  _di splay. 

fl^^bility  and  confidence  to  make  individual  decisions  .which 
can  only  come  with  the  accumulating  effect  of  personally  significant 
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e^ei»w?^ta^  aonfiK?ntations*  These 
confrontations ^  rather  than  alpsing 
opHons^  open  them.     White  initially 
h^owing  that  Wen3g's  is  the  name  of 
'i^CJ^^^  fcLBt  food  place  is  enough^ 
what  S3:ps^s7ic?e  does  is  permit  us  to 
pove  OUT  aVbkntlon  to  new  demonstra- 
jiions  which  were  always  available. 
i'So  Crest  moves  tp  "Ftovcride ^  Milk 
•fe  ^^Homogenized/\and  Wendy  ^ s^  for 
'us^  to  "Frosty  Shakes.  " 


*  Alison^  age  6 1  who  we  know  was  a  written 

language  user  at  S  years  of  age^  was  asked 

by  her  first  grade  teacher  to  make  a  Thanks- 
giving Book  by  copying  the  text  onto 
'  school  paper  from  the  blackboard.  Pre- 

svmably  this  ass ignmehi  used  writing  to 

/support  reading  by  using  copying  to  get 

children  to  attend  to  prinij,  discr*iminaie 

between  various  letters^  and  in  the 

process^  learn  their  vario_us  forms,  Sint^e 

Alison  and  the  other  children  we  studied 

rarely _  demonstrated  any_,df  these  iriabili^ 

tieSy  however^   the  worthiness  of  this  » 

activity  seems  questionable*     The _  text. 
Alison  was  xzsked  to  copy  ikzs  on  the  pil^- 

grims  and  readj   "When  they  got  to 

America  they  found  corn  and  saw  un- 
^friendly  Indians."    Without  commenting  on 

the 'quality  of  this  message  as  social 

studies  content^  it  is  interesting  to  _ 

note  the  difficulties  she  had  with  this_  * 

a^sigiment.  "  Because  of  the.  lined  school 

paper /Atibpn  triced- 'to  be,  extra  care  ful. 

He r  when  would  i  have-  warmed  the  heart  of 

a  Palmer/h(^dwritihg  expert*     l^en  she  got 

to  the  second  word^  -they^  she  carefully 

made  the  't'  to  fit  the  height  of  the  _  ' 

half  line  rather  than  ^  the  height  of  the  full  line;  the  'h[  the 

height  of  the  entire  line;  and  i^he      '  and  'y tail  and  all^   to  fit 

the  half  line.     Since  both  her  't*  and_  'y'  were  written  within  the 

half  line  space^  her  printing  looked  funny  and.  unlike  anything  she  ^ 
had  previously  written  without  Jbhe  benefit  of  lined  paper.  ^ 
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Conaentratirig  on  letter  -form  she  gets  h)drse.  ratJwr  than  better^: 
fnakihg  decisions  vcnliT^e  others  she  had  ever  made.     The  net  result 
hkis  a  carefully  done  maze  of  orowdsA  tetters  arid  words. 

Interestingly^  on  the  sajne  .dJ§' we  invited  Alison^  t^  write  a  ThanTi^--^. 
giving  story  at  hiqmei  *  She/^houghi  a  while  and  then  drew  a  piZgx*im 
snowman  and  wrot^  pie  fdttowing*text  on  imlined  papeP  in  two  ^ 
columns  running  the  length  pf  the  picture:  ^^TTie  pilgrims  had  a  long  ^ 
winter  and  built  snoimen  pnd  one  was  a  pilgrim  snowman  .   .  .  The 
end  ..."  spelling  hep.ms'aage  THE  POGROMS  HOD  A  LONG  WOTH  AND 
t      '     BOLT  SNOW  MON  AND  WON-  MS  .A^^^^  MAN  SNOW  MON  T^E^ND. : 

\   ^  ^  In  contrast^  the  quc^ity,  of  these'  tj^o  wiriting  experipi^       is  strik- 
ing.    In  the  first  instance  what  is  being  demonstratfed  is  the  im- 
;  *      '  pqrtance  of  good  penmanship.     What  you  write  isn^t  ^rportant;  how 
w  *  ^you  write  it  is.     Under  these  conditions  Alison  attends  to  these 
dermnstratfons  and^produces  a  piece  of  writing  which  is  nearly 
illegible.     By  contrast^  in  the  second  setting  what  was  demonstrated 
was  faith  in  the  language  learner.    The  assmtption  is  that  Alison 
has  'things  to  write  about,    ^e  rises  to  Bte  ohallenge  and  a^sumss 
the  pilg^ms  would  like  doiry  what  she  tikes  doing^  namelyjy  bui-fd- 
ing  snowmen.     Since  there  was  nothing  to  *  sign  the  importance  o  f 
penmanship^  she  focuses  on  her^  story  and -the  testing  of  her  latest 
language  discoveries  and  hypotheses — whefi 'in  doubt  about  a  vowel 
use  O;  use  a  hyphen  to  split  words.    From  the  perspective  of  lit^ 
J- eraey  learning^  the  qualitative  differences  between  these  eoc^ri-- 
/  ences  in  terms  of  the  demonstrations  available  and  attended  zo  dre  -.  '  . 
startling.     Using  the  ckttd  as  informant  salient 'demonstrations  in  '' 
^        a  literacy  setting-  can  (be  ' identified.    If  the  child  ijs  attending 
'  '        to  demonstationi  which^\gimn  oi^  level  of  understanding 

of  literacy^  we  theoreticatty  believe  to  be  dyBfunationatj  then 
J  j  conducive  envi^roiments  ccm  be  estabiished  which  high^  more  ^ 
n  ^     functional  demonstrations*    For  pvcrpases  of  instruction-,  under- 

standing  this  relationship  between  Hieraoy  learming  and  avaitabte 
literacy  demonfirations  is  extremely  important ,  and  seems  pariicu-- 
larly  meritorious  of  the  profession's  immediate  attention, 

Sincje  attending  to  and  making  sense  of  avcdlable  demonstrations 

is  in  the  self-interest  of  the  language  learner,  language  users  of  all 

ages  are  extremely"  ser^itive  to  any  denrbnstrations  v*iich  they  perceive 

as  potentially  functioning  as  signifying  structures  j.n  a  literacy  event. 

"The  search  for  and  orchtestration  of  jthese  •signi^ing  structures  is  gov^ 

.  emed  psychologically  by  a  search  for  text  and  the  creation  of  a  unified 

meaning.-   In  the  search,  identification,  and  interpretation  of  signifying 

2'U  ■  ^ 
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struc±ures  for  the  purpose  ;6f  creatii^  text  and  a  unified  meaning,  the 
language  users  irake  active  use  of  the  alternate  aannunication'sy^tQre 
•  and  the  alternate  e3q>ressions  of  language.    Psyctoiinguistically  and 
sociolinguisticaily  what  these  alternate  ooSmmication  systen^  and  ex- 
pressions of  language  offer  users  are  alternate  stances  v*iereby  th^ 
can  triangulate  their  knowing.    It  is'^m  this  continual  process  of 
attending  to  and  sorting  out  available  dCTohstrations  in  a  literacy 

  -    -      -  -  "  _         -    -       -v  -       ■         _  _  i_  •  '  _ 

event  as  these  relate  to  learning  written  language,  learning  about 
vnritten  language,  4nd  learning  through  Written  language,  that  ^e  in- 
divicijal  and  societal  potentials  of  literacy  in  service  of  and  e^^an- 
sion  of  vthe-hiinan  potential  occurs.    Ihe  section  v*iiph  , follows  examine 
these  notipns  via  protoool  materials  and  a  review  of  pertinent  litera- 
ture for  purposes  of  reoonoeptualizing  literacy  arid  literacy  learning. 

"*       /  ' 

•3  ■  .      '  -  .  .  / 
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2.8.2    DEMONSTRATIONS:  INTERDiSGiPLINAjRY  VIEWS 

^  i  •  '  ^  ■ 

Smith  (1982)  argues  that  any -language  encounter  provided  a 

-multitude  of  demonstrations: 

The  first  essential  component  of  learning  is  the  opE>ortuhity  to  see 
how  something  is  done.    I  shall  call  such  opportunities  ' 
demons t rat i ons,  which^  in  effect  show  a  potential  learner  '"This  is  how 
something  is  done."    The  world  continually  proVides  demonstrations 
through  people  and  through  their:  products,  by  acts  and  by  Artifacts, 
(p.   108)  .  .     ;  ;  ;  ^    ;     ■  :      •     '[y  . 

In  furth^t.  lSui^dirlg  and  explaining  this  concept  he  suggests  that 
a  variety  of  processr  information  is  simultaneously  demonstrated  in -any 
language  event.    In  reading  a  book  with  a  parent,  for  example,  not  only 
do  young  children, have  demonstrated  how  enjoyable  a  book         but  that 
books  are  mean ihgfulv  and  that  book  reading  is  important.  Demonstrated 
also  'is  what  a  story  is,  how  authors  put  stories  together^  how  pictures  ; 
and  print  work  together  to  form  a  surface  text^.^nd  how  you  package  the  whole 
thing.  ^Aidlditiprially  children  have  demonstrated  how  pages  in  a  book 
work,  how  ^6  turn  pages  as  you  read,  the  order  in  which  you  read,  ,  and 
the  reiar^ionship  between  page  turning  and  movement  through  the  story.  , 
Equally  important  are  demdnstratiohs  relative  to  how  one  reads,  how  one 
^  corrects  in  reading,  and  how  the  speaking  voice  changes  during  reading. 

From  still  another  perspective  children; have  demonstrated  how  larigauge  ^ 
works,  what  it  looks  like,  how  it  is  chunked  and  fbrmatt^,  as  well  as 
how  it  is  distributed  in  this  literacy  setting.'   While  not  all  of  these 
demonstrations  ahd  others  are  attended  to  in  any  single  instance  of 
literacy.  Smith' argues  they  are  available.  r. 

^       It  is  important  to  urider^^tand  that  the  information  available  ik 
not  content  information  per  se,'  but  process  or  strategic  information. 
Smith's  atgument  is  important  a^  it  begins  to  explain;  .why  It,  is  that  we 
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can  r^atedly  involve  ourselves  in  reoccurring  literacy  events  and' 
still  find  them  both  valuable  and  enjoyable.    Because  literacy  is  an 
event  rather  .than  an  actr  a  perpetual  firstness  (Pierce,  1931-1958)  is 
assured  both^fpr  the  young  as  Well  as  fehe'more  seasoned  learner,  with 
r^)eated  encounters  We  can  .attend  to  neW,  demonstrations  using  choice  as 
a  self-motivating  and**  context-capitalizing  strajEegy. 

When  we  say;  language  use  and  learning  involves  orchestration, 
theoretically  what  we  are  saying  is  that  the  behavioral,  affective, 
contextual,  and'linguistic  de^nonstrations  constituting  an  instance  of 
literacy,  together  and  separately  form  a  set  of  sigh  complexes  which 
have  meaning  potentials.    From  this  perspective  a  demonstration  • 
constitutes  p^chological  and  sociological^  actions'  associated  with  one 
set  of  these,  sign  complexes,    ftore  successful  and  less  succ^ss^ul 
instances  of  literacy  revolve  ardurxa  the  consistency  and  ihcorisistency 
of  demon^itrations  and  the  messages  which  they  individually  and  t 
cxDllectively  sign  as  they  function  in  their  role  as  a  text  or  i^^t 
E)otential.    The  evolution  of  literacy  involves  $rwareness,  familiarity,  / 
knowledge  and  use  of  such  demonstrations  fcb  sign  and  ihtepret  meaning.^ 
-  With  more  and  more*  encounters,  come  mbre  and  iripre  opportunities  to  becoire 
aware  of,  familiar  with;^  and  know^dgeSble  about  the  use  of  available 
and  potential  deittohstrations.    Liter;^cy  is  never  a  glorified  state  bjne 
enters,  but  involves  orchestration  arid  reotbhestration    of  the  sigh 
complexes  of  ^iteracy.  as  contexts  change  and  evolve. 

Because  any  instance  Qf  literacy  contains  muljbi^Jle 
demonstrations,  unity  aqross  denionst;j:at ions  is  an  expectation  Which  ' 
language  users  bring  to  the  process.    Unity,  and  the  search  for  unity 
between  and  across  sign  complexes^  becomes  a  drivir^-  force  in  text 
production  and  text  compreherts ion;  uhity^  and,,bhe  search  for  unity 
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across  past  and  current  texts,  becomes  the  propelling  force  in  literacy 
learning. 

These  observations  are  particularly  powerful  in  explaining  and  in 
making  sense  Qf^the  <3ata  which  we*  artd  others  have  collected  during. 
observation  of  the  young  child  as  writer.    Thj.s  section  wilL  further 
expand  the  hotioris  of.  dempnstratipn,  orchestration,  and  unity  as 
constructs  for  understanding  literacy  and  the  processes  involved  in 
literacy  learning.  .  .  ' 

Seating  a  child  itv^froht  of.  paper  a^  pen  .and  announcing  that" 


"today  we're  going  tOv^|i5^i:e  storied"  prov^  to  be  a  rather  $tark,  but 

ifet  interesting  setting  for  exploring  kfey  processes  involved  in 

literacy.    Many  younger  children  .negotiated  ^ the  task  so  that;^rather  than 

deal  with  story  writing,  they  saw  and  took  this  as ^n  bpgxDrtunity  to- 

practice  writing  their  letters  and  numbers.    No  other  adult  had  ever 

iag^ir cached  them  with^sach  a  request;  siitely,  we  must  want  what  other  , 

adults  Wanted..  . Their  search  for  unity  across  this  setting  and  others- 

led  to  negotiation  of  the  task,  but  identification  of  a  "text"  which 

made  orchestrated  sense  in  light  ^Otf  current.. and  past  signs. 

Those  children  that  did  engage  Were>  'of  course,'  immediately.  *  " 

confronted  with  two  problems:  wh^t  story  should  they  produce  and  how  ;. 

should  they  begin?    These  problems  were  not  independent  of  each  othfer. 

•  •.'  '     .  * 

Since  the  immediate  environment  jpffered  littie  suppptt  in  that  we  were 

busy  writing  our  own  stories,  many  chtidren  relied  on  past  story 

settings,  in  which  they  and  we  had  been  involved.    Some  accessed  past 

prototypical  stories;  others  accessed  not  only  past  stories,  but  an 

immediate  past  context  whictHthey  saw  a6  similar  to  the  one  in  which 


they  currently  found  themselves.    Because,  pf  the  nature  of  our  research 
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project  Qiis  immediate  pest  story  context  for  many  of  bur  subjects 
involved  their  reading  or  pretending  to  read — just  3  days,  prior— a  book 
entitled  Ten  Little  Bearsi    Under  these  conditions,  not  surprisingly, 
fully  one-t±iird  of  our  subjects  wrote  their  stories  also  on  the  topic  of 
••bears."    Jake,  age  6,  produced    he  Thre^  Little  Pigs/  an  even  more 
refined  rendition  of  the  story  he  elected  to  tell  during  our  language 
experience  story  dictation  task.  •     ,     /■  < 

Because  we  were  writing  a  story  our  very  presence  in  the  research 
slotting  provided  a  variety  of  available  demonstrations — where  to  begin, 
•'Ifow  to  begin,  and  if  they  read  over  our  shoulders,  what  they  might  even 
write  about.    The'stories  we  had  decided  to  write  whiie  the  children  * 
^ere  writing  their  stories  were  third-^jerson  narratives*    We  began  in 
(^ch  instance  by  drawing  a  stick  figure  and  then  writing  a  brief  story 
given  what  we;  had  learned  about  the  child:  '*rhis  is  Tasha  ..  .  Tasha  % 
likes  to  play  in  the  sandbox  with  her  friends^  etc." 

-  -  9  ^ 

An  exaniinatibri  of  the  stories  which  children  produced  under  this 
condition* vividly  illustrates  not  only  that  these  demonstrations  were 
available,  but  how  influential  such  demonstrations  are  in  literacy 
learning.    Well  over  one-half  of  the  children  in  our  study  included  a 
picture  in  their  story,  many  beginning  with  a  picturd  as  we  had  done, 
t^atasha,.  age  6  (see  Figure ^42) #  even  decided  to  cross  but  her  first ^ 
dharacter  and  made  a  puppy"  which  then  became  the  basis^ofjfer  story. 


That  imitation  or  modeling  is  not  the  key  phenomenon,  but  rather  a,  more 

general  understanding  of  what  strategies  might  be  employ^  in  this  set- 

•  » 

ting,  'is  evidended    by  the  fact  tha?  she  assures  us,  "I'm  going  to  make 
SQipething  really  different  than  you."    Obviously  from  past  encounters," 
one  of  the  things  Natasha  had  learned  was  that  imitation  of  content  was 
inial^ropriate;  rea|:^lioation  of  process,  however,  was  acceptable. 
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.Modelir^,  for  os,  involves  imitation  of  iontent  or'  aping  of  behaviors 
without  understanding  the  underlying  rel 

^  in-  the  notion  of^  demonstration  is  learnink'  and '  reapplication^ 
abstracted  strategic  processing  operationL    Despite  the  fa5t/"<fbr 
example,  that  we  drew,  chiidreri  still  had  Itb  dicide  for  thOTSelves  if 
they  would  draw.    Given  this  deironstrationl  as  available,  one  half  the 

children  elected  to  ignore  it  as  a  strategic  sign,  on  howj,  the;^^  might 

proceed.    Choice  is  la 'integral  part,  of  a  theory  of  literacy  whicS 

perceives  the  language  user  as  acti 


6) 


Figure  42.    Uninterrupted  Story  Writing— Natasha  (Age 


Kibi,  age  4  (see  Figure  43),  orchestrates  a  variety  of  strat^ic 
demonstrations  -which  were  available  in  this  an^ past  settings  by 
electing  a  topic  "bears"  (a  demonstration  available  in  a  past  context) 
and  by  including  in  her  story  "illustrations"  of  her  characters  (a 
demonstration  avatlable  in  this  context)..    Kibi  nicely' demonstrates  not 
only  the  long  arm  of.  unity,  but  ftie  significance  of  this  search  in  terms 
of  literacy. 
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Figure  43.    Uninterrupted  Story  Writihg-^Kibi  (Age  4) 


An  observation  which?.  Donald  Graves  (1980)  has  made  relates  tq  - 

-.       >  ,     >   __   ,.  .      V  ■■. 

both  .t^he  notion  of  deiribnsttation  and  KilDi.*s  performance.  Graves* 
observation  is  an  ^portant  one;  .  riafnel-y  that  successful  writers  "live 
off  the  land/'  meaning  capitalize  on  the  natural  support  systens 
available  in  their  immediate  context  of  situation. 

In  one  of  the  schobls,  the  room  in  which  we  did  our  videotaping 
contained  several  animal  posters  reflecting  the  tempo  of  tfie  times.  The 
posters  had  such  pithy  sayings  as,  "Love  Will  Keep  Us  Together ,".^'Puppy 
Love/'  and  "Ska'tebird."    since  we  felt  these  added  to  the  decor  of  'Sii 
setting  rather  than  detracted  from  it,  we  decided  to  leave  them  up  • 
during  data  collection.  '        ,  •; 

I ritere^tiogly  several  children  saw  these ^s  available, 
demonstrations  and  used  them  in  their  texts  during  uninterrupted  writing 
sessions.     Natasha's  decision  to  write  a  story  about  a  piuppy  (see  Figure 
42)  ho  dqubt  was  motivated  by  the  fact  that  the  posters -^ilable 
demonstrated  to  her  the  spelling  of  puppy  and  thus  reduced  the  risk 
involved. 
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impor^tantiy  first  grade  children  ccxning  from  classrooms  which  had 

stressed  spelling  and  letter  formation  seemed  especially  ptone  to 

solving  their  current  writing  problem  u§irjg  these  posters  as  their  major 

^   ^    

resources  (see  Figure  44).    This  is  rapeciaiiy  interesting  in  that  5  and 

6  year  old  children  demonstrated  in  other  tasks  that  they  knew  more 

abopt  writir^  and  reading  j^enejiiiy  than  did  younger  children  who 

obviously  had  less  experience  but- who  also,  felt  less  at  risk.  Their 

vulnerability  was  learned  in  classroom  reading  and  writing  programs 

which  /imposed  constraints  and  demonstrated  to  them  that  what  they 

^  already  knew  wasn't  good  enough. 

This  does  not  mean  that  "living  off  the  land"  was  ah 

inappropriate  strategy,  as  it  did  hfelp  these  children  arrive  at  a  text 

which  they  felt  they  could  successfully  handle  given  the  constraints 

they  perceived  as  operating.    The  strategy  was  in  this  sense  very 

useful.    It  is  important  to  understa^nd,  however^  that  the  quality  of  a 

*.     _        _  • 

strategy  is  dependent  upon  the  conditions  of  its  use.     In  this  regard 
Donald  Graves'  research  is  an  important  contribution  as  he  and  his  ' 
research  te§m  demonstrate  that  under  more  natural  conditions, 
instructional  strategies— such  as  peer  interviews  prior  to  a  writing 
experieqce~can  be  organized  to  facilitate  literacy  growth  using  as 
bne'3  ideational  source  the  natural  sug^rt  strategies  which  children 
use.  , 
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Figure  44i    Uninterrupted  Story  Writing — LaSheii,  Marc  (A^  6) 


Marc  (Age  6) 


LaSheil 


6) 


Writing  down  the  stories  children  dictate  is  advocated  by 
propoYients  of  the  language  experience  approach  because  it  provides 
support  to  children  presumably  before  they  can  take  ownership  of  both 
story  composition  and  production.    Upon  analysis^  stc^j^dictation  proves 


to  be  an  extremely  complex  language  setting  in  that  children  are 
expected  to  coordinate  their  evolving  oral  texts  wit^  the  process  of 
transcription,  wlien  control  of  the  setting  is  really  in  the  Ifands  of 
another  language  .jaser — the^person  taking  the  di«:atioh.    Sogie  children, 
of  course,   initially*-d<^iy  - all  odds  and  charge  full-speed  ahead. 

Under  these  conditions  one  rapidly  gets  a  feeling  for  what 
children  already  know  about  the  process  qf  story  dictation,  as  well  as 
for  those  less  familiar  with  the  setting,  what  diemonstrations  are 
available  and  how  rapidly" dhflS^eri^^irn"  from  them.     lf5  this  regard,  we 
four^  as  did  Suizby  (1981),  several  infdrmants  who, -initially  ciid  not 
seem  to/ understand  the  requirement  of  story  prc)duction.    We  .also  found, 
hpwever,  in  studying  our  videotape  protocols,  that  after  as'  few  a^  one 
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repetition  of  a  dictated  story,  component—done  by  us  to  clarify  what  the 
child  had  dictated—children  often  began  to  pace  their  dictation  .of  the 
story  more  realistically,    while  our  Research  setting  was  not  designed 
to  be  instructional,  available  demonstration^  became  signs  which 
operated  like  instruction. 

Further,  although  we  were  only  there  sopposedly  to  take 
dictation,  our  presence  led  other  children  to  ask  F^pothetical  questions 
which  in  turn  seemingly  led  them  to  clarify  for  themselves  what  a  story 
was  and  how  one  goes  about  creating  one.    Jason's  story  (age  5)  is  a 
_^classic  instance  of  this  phenomenon.    He  began  by  naming  objects: ' 
"Dollar.    Spoon.    Case."    He  then  posed  a  question  which  we  must  assume 
was  in  part  at  least  stimulated  by  our  presence,  yet  said  seemingly  to 
no  one  in  particular:  "You  know  what  you  do  with  these?'!    what  follows 
in  his  story  dictation  is  more  predictable;^  namely,  connected  discourse: 
"You  take  the  spoon  and  you  dip  in  chili  and  in  cereal  too,  and  you  eat 
it  ...  "    while  Jason's  story  was  a  monologue,  errijedded  in  it  are 
features  of  dialogue.  ^  \^ 

Although,  during  dictation,  we  attempted  only  to  a^questions" 
"for  purposes  of  clarification,  these,  too,  often  served  thfe  same 
function  that  Jason's  self-initiated  and  self-answered  questions  served  . 
"him.        '  > 

Equally  interesting  is  the  fact  that  several  children  who 

initially  did  hot  appear  to  understand  what  was  involved  in  story 

dictation  and  transcription,  began  to  use  metalinguistic  terms  such  as 

s^o^  and  word.    Their  use  of  these  terms  seemingly  was  more  a  result  of 

 ^      :  _  f 

our  interactions  with  them  during  story  dictation  than  it  was  a  function 

of  their  underetanding  of  these  terms  prior  to  story  dictation.       :  / 

m  attempting  to  make  sense  of  these  data  we  found  Haiiiday's 
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ijisaghts  extremely  hfelpful.    Halliday  argaes  that  any  instance  of  / 

'language  provides ^^anguage  users  with  ah  opportunity  to  iearh  language, 

learn  about  language,  and  learn  through  language  (Halliday,  i98d^. 

Learning  language  involves  learning  how  to  mean  in  particular  contexts. 

It  involves  language  in  use;  the  semantic  and  pragmatic  functions  of 

language.    It  was  what  our  young  language  users  were  doing  as  they 

discovered,  in  process,  for  themselves  what  constituted  a  story  and  how 

to  produce  one  under  this  setting. 

Learning  about  language  involves  learning  about  language  as  a 

system.    It  involves  an  understanding  of  how  lar^uage  is  used  in 

I  "  iff- 

particular  contexts  as  well  as  language  about  language  or  meta- 

.  -  .    -         _  -  _     -  _        _  _  _  j 

linguistic  knowledge.    As  we  asked  for  repetitions  pt  previously  , 

dictated  content  we  caused  these  young  authors  to  psychologically  step 

back  and  reassess  what  was  involved  in  the  task,  and  how  you  talk  aobut 

it.    Through  our  sounding  of  their  stories  as  we  wrote,  through  v 

interacting  with  them  in  attempting  to  communicate,  we  provided  children 

with  meta-linguistic  demonstrations  which  made  sense  and  were  rapidly 

learned. 

Learning  through  language  involves  using  language  as  a  vehicle 

for  cognition  and  expansion  of  one's  world.    It  encompasses  what 

HaJ.3riday  terms  "the  mathetic  function"  of  language.    Jason  in  the 

process  of  story  dictation  inventories  what  he  knows  and  in  so  doirilg  is 

led  to  the  identification  of  what  he  might  say.    In  this  process  he 

brings  what  he  knows  to  a  new  level  of  awareness^  organization, 

undeiastanding,  and  binding  with  what  was  previously  known. 
^    ■_  _  ^  _ 

Any  set  of  research  protckrdis  permits  ^^ploratioh  of  the 

relationship^  between  available  demonstrations  and  language  learning.  In 
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reading  enviroriitientai  print  a  simple,  "What?",  said  when  we  trciiy  didn't 
hear  the  child's  response^  ^demonstrated  to  some  of  our  subjects 
disapproval  and  more  often  than  not  resulted  in  their  changing  their 
response.    In  our  letter  writing  tasks  the  inclusion  of  an  envelope  on 
the  table  aig  our  request  was  made  acted  as  a  complex,  sign  which  resulted 
in  children  more  frequently  engaging  in  the  task  we  wanted— personal 
letter  writing— than  in  the  writing  of  letters  of  the  alphabet — what 
•letter  writing'  meant  to  them  given  past  experience  at  home  and 
preschool.    Initially  we  saw  much  of  this  as  problern^>^ith  our  research. 
In  reassessing  what's  involved  in  literacy  and  literacy  learning  we  now  ' 
JBee  it  as  data. 

As  we  look  across  these  and  other  data  we  must  conclude  that 
language  is:  its  owr^^ experience.    Theoretically  we  might  say  that  we, 
acting  as  representatives  of  our  interpretive  community,  in  social 
interaction  with  our  informants^  helped  them  and  they  in  turn  helped  us 
identify  what  were  the  significant  demonstrations  from  among  tJiose  which 
were  available^    Our,  and  their  own  speech,  and  repeated  actions,  acted  as 
ready  signs  to  on-going  and  expected  forms  of  psifehblogical  and 
sociological  action.    As  participants  in  these. set tings  botJi.they  and  we 
came  to  them  expecting  to  make  sense  and  have  'what  we  perceived  be 
sensical.    Using  signs  available  in  the  cue  cotiplexes  forced  by  text  in 
context,  we  and  they  accessed  past,  recent  texts  which  shared  key 
features  and  used  these  as  an  initial  base  upon  which  to  create  a  text 
that  was  appropriate  to  thisf  context*    If  aiid  when  conflicting 
information  presented  itself  during  the  languaging  event;  that  is,  when 
either  we  or  our  informants  sensed  that  these  past  texts  were  not 
serving  well,  we  {)egan  a  search  for  riew  relationships  among  the 
deiuonst  rat  ions  that  Were  available  abstracting  but  of  these  key 
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'behavioral,  linguisti?:/  contextu§il,  and  affective  cu^.  complexes  which 
signified  for  us  the  key  demonstrations.    These  experiences  expanded 
both  their  and  our  notions  o£  the  potentials  of  language  in  this  setting 
and  caused  tJiem  and  us  to  re9rganize  and  reprioritize  expectations  about 
lagguage  in  this  setting.    This  process  was  cyclic.    What  they  and  we 

 ■-  -------  -f   /-  ^ 

learned  from  rhis  language  encounter  became  and  becomes  the  anticipatory 
frame  ^or  subsequent  encounters. 


i 
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3.0    eeweEPTOMi  mo  ^^iraDDCEOGICAL  IMPLICATIDNS 


While  we  as  professional  language  educators*  and  as  adxiLt  msirtoers 
of  the  child's  linguisac  dbSimiii-^  know  a  lot  about  langua^,  children 
must  disoover  it  |for  tlionselves  in  tli^  supportive  environment  of  a  lin- 
gtiistic  aiiiiiajnity.    in  "Sis  social  process  of  making  it  their  own^ 
children  mafce  and  contribute  Sieir  owi.  i^gmge  discoveries.    An  inteir^ 
esting  thing  happeis  to  \^t  the  linguistic  dctiiiuiy-ty  knows  about  lan- 
guage in  this  process.    Using  the  diiid  as  pur  infonnant,  we  i^arn  more 
about  language  and  children's  po-b?ntial  for  language  than  v^t  was  ini-, 

tially  known.  ^   -  , 

_'  '  -  _  _    _       _  '  _   '  '  .-J. 

Just  as  children  must  reinvent  lahguage^  from  the  inside  out^  »3 

reseeLTchers  must  discover  vtott  .  others  may  have,  alreai^  Jotowti,/-. 

In  this  process  of  i^ediscbvery^-of  iteking  it  tiieif  ovoti- 

as  well  as  the  reseajtrch  ocmnunits^  often  leam  Sore  ^ot: 

children's  potential  fer  language  learning  than  was  krfc 

Bie  contributions  which  we  discuss  in  Siis  sectio: 

^  _         —  \^ 

confirm^  but  inevitably  alter,  and  extend  \frfiat  we  and.  oi 

Language  pesearch,  like  language  itself,  is  a  potential 

. " .  -_      -  _         _  ' 

it  is  a  Ex>tential  the  profession  can  use  to  e^^plore  *ahg 
ricula;  not  only  a  better  langua^  curriciiLum  for  chi' 
itself.  '^X^ 

Curriculum,  in  a  "real"  sense,  is  v*iat  is  e5^>eriaiai^;  it  is 
the.  result  of  transactions  betif^^een  language  users  at  a  point  in  time  as 
ttey'engag^  in  a  planned  activity.    Both  language  teachers  and  language 


2^ 


\ 
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researchers  in  developing  paper  curricxila  inust  begin  by  attendii^  to 
these  transacticxTS .    Using  this  as  their  data  souroe  thqr  paper  curricula 
th^  develop  have  as  their  sole  function  perspective.    Without  the  data 
obtained  f rem  the  diild-  as  infonncint,  curriculum  develiDEinait  caffinot 
occur,  only  cuzricular  entrenSnient        cunictalar  estrangement.  Given 
the  niiiber  6f  rryths  about  language  and  language  learning  moovered 
in  t±iis  pro^rSn  of  researdi,  V7e  how  knap  this  is  unfortunately-  true  of 
both  tead^ing  curricula  and  research  curricula.    Because  of  the  rela-^ 
tiorship  to  Sie  "real"  currictitim,  the  paper  curricula  we  develop  for 

our  researdi  or  literacy  prograirs  must  always  be  written  in 

__  _         y  ^  ^ 

Just  as  this  procaess  of  reinvention  gives,  the  child's  language 

its  own  quir3<s  Snd  personality,  while "^rning  them  a  linguistic  birth; 

oertif^ate,  so  too,  vye^d^  past  ctifricdlar  efforts  with  our  bwn.per- 

Sbnalitie^,  our  owi  quirks,  otir.  ewn  birthrtbrks.    This  is  not  only  a  pro- 

fessiohai  inheritance,  but  a  professional. Iright  and  ^^ponsibility.  ; 

As  language  educators  we  see  our  j^le^^as  we^^as  our  invoiye-  ^ 

in^t  in  child  language  research  as  'pervin^  fmction.  j  r 

Section  3.1  provides  a  synthesis  ^^^^p!^  v«:  i^ntifie'd.  for 

poses  of  redefining >ij.teracy  and  ^^^^p^?^*^'^^^^^  iiipllcdkLy  setting^; 

a  hew  ti^soretical  base  on  vAiich  ^^^^^  re-  '  * 

search  curricula.    Sectioi^  3.2  reviii^'^^tt^^^fehS^ 

purposes  of  <1)-  clarifying  how  ^^^^^^^^^^"^^^  oburse 

of  this  prc^am^  research,  axd  ^ -^^'^^^yf^roj^^  ^^^cli^ ' 

the  methoaplogical  and  ooncaeptual  "^f^^^^^^^K^^^B 

for  r^seaij^  and  instruction,  -^^t^^  "^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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for  both  research  and  teaching  wliia^'  bur  prbgran  of  research'  has  led  us 
;tb  hold  and  vyhich  we  believe  to  be  a  fore  prbddctive  one  wfereby  the  pro- 
fession  might  prcxseed  in  their  stuc^^  of  lit^acy  and  the  developt^t  of  " 
a^  theory  of  literacy  instruction.  .       '  ■ 
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«■  ■  '  'V'     •  .  ■*  .  ' 

.,  «    ■  ■».>..• 

.  ■•  '  •  ♦  '         "      •  *  . 

3.1    i^EEf^lIte  LiOERKX  i^ 
.  A'  SYN^IHESIS  OF  PATDERNS  * 

Hiis  section  suntnarizes  each  of  the  itajor  patterns  vie  identified 
in  our  pro-am  of;  reseaTch  for  purposes  of  highlight^ing  key  psycho- 

iingustic  and  socLplihguistic  processes  involved  in  literacs:  and  liter- 

.  .  _     ^ .    _     _  •     _     •   _'•  _ .         •  _  ■         _  _  

acy  learhirig.    Ihe  function  of  this  section  is  to  synth^ize  tiiefee 

■  _   '  •:        .  ■;"       .   .  '         _   '  

findings  for  puiroses  of  redefining  liter^^.  a^  ieaming. 
Because  this  suntnary  represents  a  synthesis  of  v4iat  it  is  we  telieve 
we  cane  to  understand  about  -^the  p(tc>c^ss  of  literal  and  literacy  learn- ^ 
ing  from  oii^rogram  of  research,  a  &irricuiiin  f^  boSi  teachers  and 
researchers  is  inplicitly  sketched.        ^    ■  '    ^      *  . 

-  •  ' .  _ 

Organization.    One  of  tfife  firsr  Ifiii^s  we  noted  in  our  study  of 
children's  reading  and  writing  re^nses  was  the  variety  and  quality  of 
organizational  patterns  it  entailed.    dhiidreh*s  written  language  re^ 
sponses  were  round  to  be  organized^pra^naticaHy, ,  senantically,  syntac- 
tically  and  gragtophOTemically.  V  General  orttmiizational  patterns  were 
ic^tifiahle  at  Qacb  age  level,  v*iile  specific  organizational ' pattenis 
v^?ere  found  to  be  a  function^of  ^cditore,  experiearfee,  and  the  latest 
^discoveries  aKd  interests  of  the  language  •  \ 

^  '      -    The  organizational  decisions  vdiich  young  childjren  nake  do  not 
appear  to  -be  itade  for  diftfe^nent  reasons,*  nor they  qualitatively  mf- 
feroit  from  the  decisions  other  siaeoessful  written  language  users  con- 
tinue to  deal  #ith  at  a  conicio^te  or  intuitive  level 'when  involved. in 
reading  or  writing.    :PsychoiinguisticallY,  vrtiat  characterizes  all  writ- 
ten language  usei3  is  that  hayir^  perceived  and  irjferred  the  ftniction 
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.  .^h^c$  a  p^rtiGoSar'^  pattern       sx^fying  structure  of  writ*? 

ten  language  serves,  attention  is  freed  ix>  sort  out  still  othffii patterns. 
Bie  orgahizatioml  features  or>pattems  to  be  attended  to  seems  to  be  a 
function  of  what  language  features  are  highlighted  in  a  given  instance 
of  language  use,  given  th^  language  laser's  interests,  prior  experi- 
enoe,  and  purpose.    While  there  is  no  order  to  viiich  or^nizatiohal 
features  or  patterns  will  be  attended  to,  the  siitiultaneoios* search  for 
new  signifyoJig  strxxitures  and  surface  te'Xt  organizational  stmctiices  by 
vrtiich  to  oode.an^  confirm  linguistic  dis^veri^  are  pognitive  process- 
ing universals  v*iich  characterize  the  literacy  learning  piobess. 

.  ^  '  '  .       ■    .  _  ^  _  _____  •_ 

Intentionality .    One  of  the  oognitive*  prooesising  universais  in 

*^literacy  is  the  assuttption,  dn  the  part  of  tte  language  user^  tiiat  writtax 
iriat*^!  aire  signs  vsrftiich  have  the  power  of  signification."^  This  repognitioh 
o£  ^|>^:itten  marks  as  cultiital  bbjects>;pr  signs  which  signlify,. -occurs 
early  and  represents  access  to  the  fiMdsttnental  structure  of  literacy.  ^  . 
The  very  feet  that  diildren  engage  &  J^e^^m  of  marks  on  papeir  at- 

tests fo  the  fact,  tliat  they  have  disG)^:ied  this  universal  in  literacy. 

<     '    :  .:■  .r.  _      '  j_._      '_  1_1  _  _' 

This  is  tri^  even  before  the  child  caiy^  tjSll  you  \*at  the  macks  he  or  she 
prbduced  say.    Scmii^tinKB>yoWg  children,  for  ex^tple,  make  a  mark  on 
paper  and  ask,  "What  does  this  say?"  (ftrtgela,  age  5)^  or  "vJiat-did  I 

^  write?"  (Kihi,  age  5).    While  these  qiiesfcions  indicate  the  child's  mark-: 

:  _  ^     ■  1   ___    ■  J-  :.       _  ■  ^ 

ings  do  not  sign  a  specific  meanir^,  the  very  qtBesticai  itsalf  means  that  ; 

the  child  is^making  the  assSption  that  such  rrarkir^  should  be  or  have 

_  •  _  _ :  _    _  _   '_  __^         •'_    _      _     .        ■  "  , 

the  pofwer  to  signify  meaning.    Given  the  fact  that  tfe  writing  of  even  - 
the  very  yomgest  diildren  reflecte.  'intentionality,  such  demonstrations 

■' .       '.'       ,  '      *  ' '  » •■ 
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are  evidently  readily  a\m.iahle  and  learred  very  quickly  by  children  in  ? 
this  societ^^  as  they  encounter  written  language.  i 
.   *  Hie  assTjrrl^tion  of  intention^  and  the^;acaess  to  literacy  it  rep?*:  - 

resents,  governs  any  written  language  user's  very  first  iparkings  as 
well  as  his  or  her  present  ones.    Refers  and  writers  who^  produce  what 
we  initially  perceive  as- nonsense  ^Dpear  to  be  an  exception.    Despite  * 
the  fact  that  the  intenticai  another  readar  9r  writer- may  attribute  to  . 
a  sign,         differ  fra^^at  intention  the  child  assumed  was  signed^  / 
from  the  diiid's  pers^sptive,  the  response  is  ah  attenpt  to  nake  a  rrean- 
'^ngful  response  giVeri^^i*^    he  or  she  perceives  to,  be  called  for  in  this 
context.    Ghcx3n^riti^^ity  does  not  deny  intenlSionality. 

iJie  inportanafep  of^-±he  aiesunptioi  of  intentional  ity  m  that  it 
is  a  propelling  foral^^in^  literac^&settlng  in  motion  cognitive  search 
strategies  whereby  St^ificanoe  c^lbe  deduced.    Further,  it  is  this 

V^'Oi^:-  M    V^.    ^  ^  -  ^-  ----     -  -       '  ' 

, ^ssgRj^ioR  which  gove^iis  every*  literacy  disoDvery  from  the  initiate's 

S^:.:^,'  _  '   ^^-^A^^'--  --  -    '  ■ 

>v^v^Ey  .'^&^  insight ^pbjjbur  pwn-^  latest  acocnplishment.    Even  when  we  have 
a^^^^Mve  sclierie,  the^  encountering  of,y.ii^'0\pre- 
p-i-yyp  i^t^m^Ejaliitv  an^sete  into  irDt^^aS/'int^fc 
arid:gi»tegietf . 


bity  and  sets  into.  ppt^^eB^*iixt§_^  _^ 
jp.*iiferacy  e^q^SieB^S^ 


a^wiich  raay^serve  as  sighs,  but  ^^^^ 


/  roleJTOSailMiJTp  ^plays^  m  all  iii§t:^<^^^-^^ft^racy:  1 
r    ' '        G^njsratqlbn^; ;  Jjn  use,  lartp^je :  ^fi;  arp'ppqi  ^jt^^ 


me  imintehanoe  an(i^gfeftir^ti3n ' 


ribes 
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''As  a  reader  of  ourvowi  writing      may  decide  that  whcit  we  wrote 

^'  *  ■ 

was  exactly  Vi*iat      wanted  to  say  (even,  vAien  later,  our  editor  tells  us 

J" 

iire  thou^t  is  hot  writt^  in  sentence  form) ,  what  we  wrote  was  not 
^«*iat  we  neahty  or  even  Siatr  we  like  v*iat  we  wrote  better  than  the  f 
Sioi^t  that  generated  the  process  in  the  first  plaos.    As  a  reader  we 
may  be  pieas^tiy  surprised  to  find  in  rereading  a  book,  oonoepts  and  ^ 
ideas  we  never  knew  w^e  discuss^,  be  dismayed  vdien  we  cannot  find  some- 
thing we^jpted  ^to  qtbte  because  evidently  i±ie  autjfer  never  said  it, 
decide  xxpon  hearing  ^the  author  speak  Siat  he  or  she  is  a  better  writer 
than  a^peaker,  or  even  that  we  can  talk  about  .the  author's  oonoepts 
better  than  the  author  Puittself  or  herself  can. 

_■    -      -  -         *     -  ^  '  _  _         _     _  

:        Such  discoveries,- •vtether  the  result  of  reading,  writing, 

speaking  or  listening,  force  us  to  co^iitively  take  a  hew  stance  on 
language.    In  this  process  we  have  new  opp(§rtanities  to  iearn  tow  to 
use  langioage  to  better  serve  our  oonruhicative  ^^cSs,  to  objectively 
think  about  how  language  works, ^  and  to  assess  how  vtet  we  said  ties  to 
the  other  thirds  we  v\arote  and  know,    Frtfn  a  cognitive  processing  per- 
spective engagement  and  re-engagement  in  the  process  iri^reases  the  oppor- 
tunities language  users  have  for  self-discovery  of  the  g^erativeness 
and  educative  aspects  of  language  in  use.    Hiese  functions  within  the 
process  are  inhermt  in^  the  process  itself  "and  are  ur^iversal.    In  use 
these  functions  arf  ^  available  to  the  initiate^itl^^language  user 
as  the  more  expsrieno^,  ' 

The  generativ^ness  of  language  ^pes  n®t  tJieriy^' thf  br 'im- 

  •  :      .      . .  ,     .-  -^.....^4^  •  y 

porrtance  of  the  meaning  maintenance  functions  of  l^^i^gvpge , . '  Langj^ 


psycfiologicaliy  and  sociologically,  however,  is  much  nore  than  cx)nven-  t 
tion  as  a  medium  in  the  process  of  literacy  and  literacy  learning. 

^  .  __•   _J^'^___  : 

Rtsk^    Since,  language  is  an.  open  sagn  system^;  risk  is  necessar- 

iiy  a  -cdlitrai  j^e^ture  of  the  prooess,  .  Wi-^btjC  -risk  there  can  be  no 

|_  _  ;  1_   '  1 

e^fcratioh  nor  discovery  of  the  genera ti^^gpSent of  literac^^, 

Over-enphasis  oh''  the  maintenancJe  asp3!*^p^Ma^  risk,  v 


Written  langua:ge  is  alntDst  a  ptk  ^^^Si^^'^S^^^P^  mind  to 

work  with,  because   oo^itivei^.  (i)  ail  J^»^  know  about  langu|[gfe:  :  ^ 
cannot  be  attaided  to  at  once,  arid  (^)  6^- %k^oe^^'L^ari(JQ0^^  3f  sqp^^f^^^- 
are  always  mDr^,  fun  to  think  a^ut  thiiV&i^t'^ich..we  airQa^yv^^&Sik.:^^;^^^ - 
we  have  sortecfout.  '  Ihe  process  ieaves  a,  revisitabSce  t^raii.v  insp^  v 
doing,  writing  ^lows^,  the  miiid  'an.  opportunity  vdiat  it  oort^ide^s 

exciting— -think  about,  a^tectd  tb,^  an^  recsSd  ;4ifiiB  ne^e^^-wi^      simul-        -  c.. 

-        ^  ^      *  .  »  _  _  ■   

tan<eously  permitting,  Via  the  oon^^ienee  of  another  literacy — reading,  / 

■     .  / 

"art^^  speaking,  etc.—the  oj^rtunity  to  ireyisit,  reflect,  and  orches- 
trate these  late^t^di&overies  with  the  knovm^    Given  the  nake-up  of  ^ 
human  cognitic^}^ ;  tJlis  arrangement  metaphorically  allows  us  to  have  our 
cake  and  eat-. it.    Cognitiveiy  it  allows  us  to  not  only  fine-tune  lan- 
guage  but  thought.     lr\>  writing  it  allows  us  to  code  and  overoode 

..demonstrations  via  use  or  iriv^tion  of  signifying  structures. 

*     ■  i  '  -  :  -  -- 

Ihe  trail  we  leave  during  the  writing  process  reflects  these 

pdhchanus  of  the  mind.    Being  i^ychdlogically,  as  oj^sed  to  cdnven-- 
tionaliy,  functional,  the  very  prboess  itself  can  scare  both  partici- 
pants and 'observers.    When  this  happens  withdrawal  from  the  prooess 
can  occur.    Since  one  can  not  leeun  this  process,  to  say  nothdng  ' 
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dbout  fine-- tuning  it,  e^ooept  in  use,  sxxh  efforts  to  eliminate  risk 'are 
cfysfunctioml,        ■  "]■"'.    ■  ♦ 

*  Since  there  is  rio^f)fia  way,  nor  no  good  reason  to- alter  how  the 


miAd  naturally  works,  uncterstandLbg  tiiese  p^ciiants  c^d  the  advantages 
tKey  serve  literacy  is  iirfx^rtant,  '  The  psychoiogtcai  oehtfaiity  of  risk 
is  naturally  si^ported  sociologically  ty  virtue  of  the  fao^^hat  it  is 
an  event  which  occurs  through  time.    Vliat  time  allows  is  oppQ|Smi^ 


for  reerigaganerit  and  refinement  of  the  functional  litter  of  literacy. 


The*  role  risk  plays  in  the  literacy  process  needs  to  be  suppoj±ed, 
:^gilitated,  and  reflected  in  the  advice  iShd  programs  we  provide  and 
design  for  written  language  learners  of  all  ages. 

Social  Action.    Sometimes  we  seendngly  forget  that  language  is, 
by  its  vety  nature,  social.    Not  only  do  writers  assuiDe  readers,  and 
speakers  assurte- listeners,  but  interaction  with  real  pr  simposed  social 
others  involving  all  of  the  expressions  of  langiiage  aite  an  integral 
part  of  "any  instance  of  the  language  and  language  Ij^arriing  process  1  ^ 
Because  the  psychological  and  sociological  benefits  of  written  language 
literacy  are  available  to  literates  and  even  illiterates  Vho  are  present 
in  the  event,  print  is  a  necessary,  but^riot  a  sufficioit,  condition 

for  understanding  literacy  and  the  processes  involved  in  literacy 

-  ^ —  ' 
learning.  V  • 

« { 

V/hile  in  the  finaJL  analysis  each  language  user  and  learner  must 
do  it  for  him  or  heteelf,.  he  or  she  is  never  p^t^hplinguistically  on  . 
their  own.    Psycholinguistic  activitil^  are  sociologically  available '  to 
language  learners  as  they  participate  in  a  li|:eracy  event  observing 
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Other  laiguage  nsars  engaging  in  the  process.    In  a  literate  ehv: 
identificaticn  of  65 ject3  .vSiich  are  oonsidered  cuituraiiy  signif 
signs  (like  wtitten  language),  as  well  as  viSat  these  signs  signif  in 
tfenps  of  psydfiological  and  sociologicM  stances  and  Actions  are  a\7ai^- 
^abie  thfoug^^t||^Sjp^        of  &te  participatory  activities  of  others  en- 
gaged :ih  ^^j^feiM^^-  ) 

Uniferst^idihg  that  one  stops  a  car  at  a  stop  sign,  eats  at  a 
^teDonaid's,  or  attends  very^q^eftdly  to  story  details  to  be  sucoessfjil 
in :  tjn>^  classrocMH,.  is  not  *^^|^tii^gg_^prtte  learns  by  abstractix)g  thinking 


about  print,  but  Hy^r^^  print .  and  the  actions 

of  other  participating  represehtati^;es  of  the  culture.    V^fliile  language 
la&ls  like  #Drds  ajntf  arbitrary >  jthe  psycholinguistic  and  soq^ioling\iis^ 
tic  actiors  tl^^^sign  are-^r>ncretely  referenced  through  a  variety  of 
e>qperi€nces  and  entJhmtSrs  with  language  in  use.  'Language  is  a  socio^ 
psycholingiiistic  process,  not  just. a  psycholir^istic  one. 

-  Ihese  findings  suggest  that  how  one  learns  written  language  is 
not  different  learns  oral  languag^.    Further,  they  illus- 

trate how  valuable  the  opportunity  to  encounter  literacy  in  a  wide 
vafietf  of  jwrXtten  language  events  is  JBi&r  ^ch  of  us.    The  socio- 
psycholingiai4tic  process  ty  which  we  made  our  last  vyTrittoi  language 
discovery  is  no  -  different  from  how  we  learned  Qur  first.    What  makes  , 
a  good  written  language  learning  enuironment  for  us,  makes  a  gopd 
-.>n:itten  language  leamjjvg.  ehvironment  for  a  child. 

Context.    Often  we  mistakenly  assiirie  print  is  the  lingiiistic. 
-  i 
sign  in  literacy.    In  reality  the  linguistic  sign  is  formed  by.  tixe  union 
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of  text  in  dojfitext.    This  is  why  words  mean  different  things  in  differ- 

-  --         -    -    'A 

ent  settings.    Ohe  'S-T-OP'  on  a  stop  sign,  signs  "Stop. "    Ohe  same 

.__     _______  _ 

logo  eittoedded  in  an  advertisement  with  Ban  Ufticterarm  Deodorant  signs, 
"Ban  stops  wetness."     To  still  another  lan^age  user  the  sign  is  iji- 
terpreted  as  a  oanfintation  of  the  regulatory  function  of  all  environ- 
nental  print.    Situational  oontext  is  not  sonething  one  can  ocnsider  or 
not  consider — it  is  not  a  variable;  it  is  an  inextricable  part  of  the 
thing  we  call,  a  linguistic  sign.  :  ^     ,  ' 

QrbecHed  in  text  is  context.    Uie  contextual  rules  of  language 
use  (pragoopi^icsj;  reflect;.  1^  in  the  sonantics,  syntactic  and 

graphopIiD^^!iif^$ysisiB  context  is^entedded  in  lan- 

_  __^iy':' J':  _L :,___-   ^- 


guage,  it  il^J^jlso in  the^  part^f^  language       call  print.    In  its 


^?function  As  a  d!^j|^^(^^^£|pb^'29ed  .au^  print  psychologically  and 

sociologically  signs  to  the  language  xj^er  what  interpretive  actions 
and  activities  to  take.    Ihis  is  as  trua  of  the  language  of  classpoOTis 
it  is  of  the  language  of  research  reports  sucij  as  this  one.    Psy  ^ 


imguistically  and  socibiinguisticaiiy  iangu^e  is  aiw^s  *v^le^  in 
ail  instances  of  use.    Since  both  language  and  classrooms  are  irdier^tly 
social  activiti^,  classrooms  have  the' potential  to  be  ^qualitatively 
natural  language  learning  environments  in  which  quantitatiy^y  a 
greater  number  of  opportunities ^br  engagement  in  productiva^  language 
learning  circumstances  is  incrllHied.  .»^:-  - 

Tfext."    in  the  production  of  signifying  structures  i^f  ordS^  to 

nean  in  writing,  a  surface  text  is^  created.    This  surface  text  i$  dif- 

^"  "^ 

-     --        ^  ___  _         ____       "5  " 

ferent  from  the  reai  text  which  remains  in  the  head  of  the  originator. 
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When  scmeone  else  reads  this  surface  text  in  search  of  signi:^d.ng  struc- 
tares  and  interprets  thedr  significance  a  new  text  is  born.    The  con- 
structive processes  of  creating  texts  in  reading  and  writing  are  thus  ^ 
open.    This  openness  is  assured  because  our  perception  of  signifying 
strilcrt:ures,  and  vfliat  they  mean,  is  in  part  a  function  of  the  tfarisactions 
which  occur  between  context        the  personal  history  of  literacy  we  bring 
to  the  process. 

Just  as  writing  does  not  ^tail"  sinply  taking  >^hat  we  know  lin- 
guistically and  translating  this  into  written  langmge,  so  reading 
doe^  not  entail  taking  written  langtiage  and  sinply  translating  this 
into  linguistic,  thought.  -J^cause,both  of  these  process^  involve  other 

than  linguistic  ways  of  knowing,  semantic  negotiati^rr  and  orchestration 

.  _  •     ^     '  -— -  

between  and  across  goiiiinunicatSbn  systems  are  oentrai  characteristics  of 

the  psyrfToliugui^tic  processes  involved  in  text  creation  in  reading  and 

writing.  ' 

Sudi  psy^ol inguis ti c  activity  takes  plaoe  within  the  context  of 

our  personal  ^stories  of  literacy  v^ch  include  th^  past  texts  which 

we  hafve  created  to  make  sehse  of  our  ^rld.    The  seardi  for  unity      '  , 

...  '  -     '  - 

within  the  evolving  text  and  with  past  texts  creates  psychological 

tensions  vs^ch  propel  the  reading  and  self-correction  process,  t-he  writ- 
ing and  revision  process,  as  well  as  "the  learning  process  more  generally. 

Efcryionstrations .    It  is  through  encountering  the  demonstrai^ions 
of  literacy  in  the  actions  and  artifacts  of  the  event  that  language 
learners  ootb  to  perceive  the  organizational  patterns  or  signifying 
structures  involved  in  written  language  a^d^vdiat  it  is  they  are  to  make 
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Of  the^u  '  Sinoe  attending  to  and  making  sense  of  available  derronstra- 
tion^  is  isx  tiie  self  interests  of  the  language  learner,  Tangmge  users 
of  all  ages  are  extrraely  sensitive  to  anj^cteirionstrat^^   which  they 
peroeivi^to  be  a 'pot^itiaiiy  predictable /sign  or  signifying  structure. 
Practically,  this  means  Saat  the  language  user  is  never  bored  with  the 
process,  no  matter  how  mmy  times  he  or  she  self-selects  the  opportunity 

to  encounter  or  engage  in  a  particular  literacy  event.    Once  the  signifi- 

_ .  -     _        _  -       -  *  _______        _  '  .  z*-'^. 

cancaof  bne  organizational  feature  of  iangua^  ha§  been  perceived,         •  ^ 

the  language  user  actively  searches  for  uni;^  by  ardiestratir^  and  re- 

ordiestrating  this  discovery  in  terms  of  extant  assimilative  schema. 

If  a  tentative  unity,  or  an  unresolvabie  disunity  occurs,  attention 

inbMBs  to  other  more  interesting  and  aoarpeiiing  doTDnstrations ^  the 

setting.    Because  the  mind  is  constantly  learning  and 'refuses  to  be 

bored  by  attending  to  what  it  alreac^  knows,  whai  the  langijage  user 

*  • 

decides  there- is  nothing  new  to  learn,  bf  v^*lat  there  is  to  learn  isn't 

  '  -  .      '  ^ 

worth  the  effort,  attention  automaticai|iy  shifts  elsev*iere. 

Ihis  process  of  attending  to  and  ofcSestrating  available  cfemonstra- 

tions  iSi  nei^r^-^mding.  Language  is  laced  with  organization  and  is  an  open 

^ystem—neaning;  in  effect,  the  language  user  can  attribute  organizational 

patterns  or  invent  signi:fying  patterns  v*iich  frbm  someone  else's  per-- 

spective  were  not  there.    Similarly,  the  oorrmunicative  efficiency  and 

 ,   -  -       -         '         ...  -  "   i  '    ;  • 

effectiveness  of  a  written  language  setting  is  enhanced'•\^^aen^^the  cx^ple^ 

of  available  derronstration^igns  a  unified  meaning.  Instructional 

settings  designed  to  support  written  language   literacy  must  be 

interested  in  not  only  which  demonstrations  are  made  available  through 
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the  obnteit  of  What  they  teach,  but  also  through  how  they  teach  that: 

content.  . '  ^ 

_-  .    L  /  .    _   ^^^_y-  ■  -    _  ■ 

Bier^is  no  sequence  to  the  order  in  vrfixcii  the  demonstrations 

involved  are  inherently  learned.    Whidh  daffinstrations  are  learned  is 

a  function  of  which  dsniDnstrations  are  highli^ted,    ffie  context  in 

Which  literacy  learning  occurs  strongly  affects  the  nature  and  direction 

of  literacy  learning.    Since  literacy  growth  can  only  occur  in  settings 

which  contain  or  rail  for  denbnstrations  for  v*iich  we  have  prily  partial  ; 

assimilative  s^hSna^  ^XDd  language  ieamiag  settings  are  those  in  which 

language  user^  are.  only  t^tativeiy  satisfied,  and  wheare  they  assume 

•  that  with  continual  engagenerS  tfey  would  fee  able  to  cocfe/ -overcode, 

or  interpet  other  organizational  feattnres  in  the  texts  they  rfad  or 

produce. 

The  searS  for  ihvehtioh  and  orchestration  of  these  signifying 
structures  is  governed  by  the  search  fer  text  a^d  the  creation  of  a  uni- 
fied meaning.    Because  of  the  htoran  mind'^s  penchant  for  cognitively 
setting  aside  Qie  old,  while  focusing  on  the  new^  signifying  structures 
previous!^  understood,  but  not  functionally  the  fOcus  of  attention, 
seemingly  reaj^jear'in  surface  texts  when  language  us^s  have  continued 
opportunities  to  engage  and  reengage  in  the  event. 

in  the  search,  identification,  and  interpretation  of  signi^ing 
structures  for  purpose  of  creating  a  unified  irieaning,.  langua^  users 
inake  active  use^of  the  alternate  cofmoiication  systems  and  the  alter- 
nate expression  o't  language.    Psycholinguistically  and  socioiinguis- 
ticai  ly  vdiat  these  alternate  oomtunication  systriat^^  and  expressions  of 
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language  offer  users  are  alternate  stances  whereby  they  can  triangulate 
their  learning  of,  about,  and  through  written  language.    In  this  oon- 

....         .        .  *  .  s        ,  . 

-tinual  process  of  learning  written  language,  learning  about  written 
language,  and  learning  throu^  written  language  the  individual  and  so- 
cietal potentials  of  literacy  in  a  service  of,  and  e>53ression  of,  the 
hman  potential  occurs,  V 


i 
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3.2    CX^ICEPTUAL  piPLICA^         IN  CURRldlLftR  PEI^PECTmfe 

Science' prooeec3s  on  the  basis  of  beli^  hot  fact^^fch  d^/^^ing 
research  and  planning  curriculum  >^  nTUS-t,  in  li^t'of  vrfiat  is  then  known, 
take  bur  best  shot/  While  simult^^^^ly  designing  settings  vdiere  those 
beliefs  are  vulnerable  and  growth  is  possible.    When  old  beliefs  are 
fiomd  wanting^  new  beliefs,,  which  better  fit  the  data,  need  to  be  gener*- 
ated.    This  section  revisits  the  working  hypotheses  ijpbh  vSiich  we  built 
this  program  of  research  f6r  purposes  of  clarifyirfg  hew  our  thinking  has 
changed,  and  identifying  *hat  we  see  4s  the  methodological  and  conqeptual  ^ 
implications,  of  these  changes  for  pm^xDses  of  stucfying  written  langiia'gs  , 
and  written  language  lemming.  i  — 
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:3i2.i    THE  SYSOEMS  GF  L^^GUACE 

<  - 

t^lhen  we  faegafr  this  program  of  research  our  reviesv  of  the  litera 

-.^         ^  V-  -   -  -  ■ " 

tiire  s\jggested  that  if  linguists  and  sdciolinguists  w^cb  right,  no  sys~ 
tern  of  language  could  be  profitably  studied  in  isolatibn  of  the  other 
systems  of  language.    Bie  model  of  laiigmge  we  adDpted  c3on<^iv|^d  of  Ian 
guage  as  ivad^  up  of  three  systems  of  language:  semantics  (meaning)  , 
syntax  (grarmar) ,  and  graphophonemics  (letters/sounds^ .    Our  worki^ig 
hypothesis  Was  that  children  as  written  language  learners  accessed  the. 
semantic  system  of  language  and  that^Lt  Was  this  acogss  w*?ich  led  to 
oontrol  of  the  gra^hophonemiQ  and  syntactic  ^sterns.    If  such  a  posi- 
tion l«r<^re  not  tenable,  that  is,  if  control  of  the- gra|Sx)phoaiemic/^s^ 
yBm  incieed  prerequisite  "to  access  of  the  reading  '^d  Writing: processes, 
the  data  we  collected  in  this  program  of  research  would  force  us.  to  / 
abandon  this  position." 

In  hindsight  we  did  not  have  to  abanciDn  o\ar  irtxlel,  though  we 
_    _     '  __    .^t^*  ...... 

did  have  to^expand  it  in  that  our  initial  h^^thesis  proved  faulty. 

no  longe:;;  believe  control  of  meaning  precedes  form  in  written  lan- 

gipge  developnent;  rather,  infuse,  form  and  meaning  transact,  with  form 

clarifying J'and  gene^ting  meaning,  and  meaning  governing/ revision  of 


surface  text  forms  in  both  reading  and  writing.    Wfe  introduced  the 
'  concept  of  'text  intent'  fo  expl^n  th^s  pJienomenon.  ^TJtir  data  suggest 
that  ^he  decisions  ^icAi;  drtldren  irakelpte  'ordiestrated' ;  to  ilake  a 
s^nantic  decision  is  to  siinaltaneously  have  mac^  a  syntactic  and  a 
graftophcnemic  one. 

___         '    _   

Given  this  ^sight  we  began  to  see  the  systems  of  language  as 

not  "real"  in  any  :?ense  of  that  vord,  but  siiroly  as  linguistic  devices 

*    2  /  ^ 
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.researchers  hdve  used  to  discuss  the  corplex  jST^cireha  called  iangxaagei 
.  We  have  also  cone  to  understand  and  aj^reciate  the  conoeptual  ad\^tages 

and  dangers  of  sudi  a  pxocjedare.    Bie  adviait^ge  is  that  such  -Htcohomies 

.      -  •  .         '  t- 

allow  us  to  t^k  abo\it  conplex  processes,    4b  date  vie,  too,  have  no : 

other  alternative  termiriology  an^J  so  only  unfortunately  continue  this 

tradition.    The  danger  is  that  onoe       and  othea::s  put  such,  reduction^ 

i^tic  terminology^ and  analytiQ  c3evioes  cri  the  floor,  others,'  like  oog- 

nitive  p5yc±iDlbgists^  use  it  to  think  with  and  bDnceptualize  cognitive 

-V       *  i    _  '  ^       _      -         :  - 

processing  inodels  for  language.    Often  while  they  t accept  the  reduction- 

/*  i  -  '  -   --  . 

is  tic  cajbegories  in,,  the  ta>3Dnoinie5,  tht^  do  riot  accept  th^  constraints  ^ 

that  any  syst^rhv^  language  operates  in  isolation.    While  the  models- 

th<^  <^vel6p  often  have  data  to  si:f^x:>rt  themj  this  data  more  often  * 

tflan  not  hai^gg|^^,^iected  with  'research  cfesigns  v*lich  violate  this 

later  j^rerni^^ffT/lfis  ^  donsfeguence,  this  process*  leads  iboihe  positing  of 

cognitive  processing  models  for  language  v^i^h  suggest  langua^  users 

make  , a  sbries  of  seirantic,  syntactiG^^'  decisions  in  ^ 

processing  lainguage.    Soon' the  literature  is  replete  */ith  talk  of  'top- 


down'  and  'bottolrv-up'  ^xioessisng,  o;c,ccxiibinatiGhs  of  the  two  under 
(Sfl^rent  conditions,  proficiency  of  ,rea.der,  etq. ,  and  a  'corpensatory 
hypothesis'  'is  tpm.    The  end  iresult  is  tii^t  the  tajcnorrdc  device, 
rathfer  tlian  move  the  profession  ahead,  causes  it       becoms  sidStJcacked 


and*  confused  in  issiies  vsrtttch  were  never  real  language  issues  in  the 

  I  ■     .  '  -  /   ,       ■  '       •  Tr  - 

first  place.  .  , 


We  have,  for  ^anpie,  no  evidence  fran  this  p 
that  children  make  a  series  Id£  isarrprjiiic  decisions  relative  to  each 


ST 
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^.  ::.       r   ■  ■  \     ^  ■ 

systern'of  langviage  in  either  leanuhg  or  using  language.    Our  data 
.  instead  suggest  that  diildren  nade  a  single 'decision  and  that  decision 
is  'textual'.    The  principle  that  guit^s  their  search  is:  "What's  the 
ri^t  text  for  this  context?"    We.  have  fcunc^  that  even  responses  v^ieh 
appear  to  represent  attention  to  the  graphoFhonemic  si^tem  (i.e., 
''CrD-Qx>--Crost"  [I^slie,  a^^  7]  vrfieh  shown  a  Crest  toothpaste  carton  .  * 
and  asked  "What  does  this  says?"),  ar^  iri  reality  textual.    This  first 

grader's  e^^ierienoe  in  reading  instrxction  focused  on  sounding  out 

^      _r      .  .   ■   .  .     _     _  .  .  . 

TOrds,  ^d  because  we  looked  like  teachers  and  collected  this  data  in 


a  roan  in  tiie  school,  Deslie's  response  of  "CrcKZro-Crost, "  too,  repre- 
sented  atteiipts  to  interpret  what  she  percei.ved  to  be  the  signifying 
structures  availabie  in  this  setting  and  to  produoe  an  prdiestrated 
text  to  fit  the  context.  '  ^  •  ^  o    ,  . 

Further,  and  a§  a  result  of  this  program  of  researcfffli^  .he#  ' 


-  longer  believe  in/ nor  would  we  again  use  the  t^nii  ' control'.  rela- 

 —    .     X*-  L 

fctonship  to  language.    Iiiij^edded  in  the  use  of  this  notion^^jig^  latent 
belief  that  language  is  a  perfectable  absolute.    Our  data  show  that^" 
language  vari^  B/  the  contect  of  situation  and  that  no  two  langtiage 

«   ; 

events  are  exactly  the  same.    Ea^  and  every  instance -of  written  lan- 
-^uage'use  calls "for^active,  cai-tte-spot,  decision-milking  based  on  one's 
interpretation  of  perceived  signifying  stru9tures  particijiar  to  this 
context  in  an  attenpt  to  create  a  sucoe^sftsl  text. 

Notice  also  our  use  of  the  piirase  'sijcoessful  text.*    Mfe  now 
prefer  this  term  'successful'  .to  others  which  we  have  tri^d^    in  this 
searct?  we  tried  and  abandoned  the  "^^^  '  appropriate  text ' ,  a^ 


phrase  reflects  an  outsider-!  s,  rather  than  ^  insi^r's,  view  of  ilfen- 
guage .    l£  one  holds :  or,.adbpt3     -Qieory-^f-use  perspective  on  'larigiiage , 
.  thoi^  if  a  langaag^  user  produced  it,  it  has  to  &e  ^^jppropriatet^l'v 

language  user'1jj)erspective  the  text  was  appropriate;  v*ether  pr  not 

.  :/  ^  ^  1  '      V  ^-  -  -  r--    ^  - 

*     .  i;±t  was '  suocesatul  the  language  user  and  we  dan  judge  given  the  subsequent 

i  '    course  of  the  event  itself.  -  .  ■ 

•  ■  -  '  '  ^         .  ' 

fi-     >^-  -    -  -  -  »_  .  _      _ . 

]^^r:-  Jbr  .similar  reasons  we  have  also  avoided  as  much  as  possible  the. 

I  ^   use  of  the  term  'proficient.'    Sie  prdblem  with  .this  -term  is  that  the 

way  it  is  currently  used  in  rad'st  of  the  literature  it  assumfe  that 

•proficient'  is  a  ntMiolithic  state;  either  a  j:ead?r  op-mritBr  is  pro- 

ficieiit  or  he  or  she  is  not  proficient.    Used  in  this  s^Sise,, proficiency 

beoonesi^a  blocking  variable  in  many  lah^fUage  studies.-    when  used  in^ 

......       *        -  ..  ...  ■  *  ■ 

this  fashion,  'proficiaicy' '  ^^^ears       be  a  state  a  lanquaLqe  AJser  enters 

and  asstmes  literacy  to  be  a.noriblithic  skill.        ^    '  /  ^ 

:  "    '  -      .  ^  "  -      '  '     .      •  ;:>'^--^  .  V-  ■       .*    -  -  -  -  .-'1 

.  Gar  data  suggest  language  users  are  supa^si^fitt-'ln  scsne  settings, 

:        but  less  scGoessful  ixi  others.  :  'Sucioessful' *ds- a' 'tem  v*iich  v^ile  not  • 

totally  adequate,  for  the  ti^  beirig  to  focus  our  attentioh, 

■     ...      _  .  .  ^,     ,  ^    .      ,r     —  .  f  ' 

•    an<^  those  with  v*om  we  interact,  on  a  particular  instance  of  literacy 
without  bij^ing  irtb  what  we've  called  the  "li^t-switdi  theory  of 
literacy"  (e4ther  you  have  it  or  you  don't) .  v    -        •  ^  - 

These*  are  not  related  asides.  "  How  one  cbnpeptualizes  language 

±s  iirfx>rtant.    ihis  program  of  researrft  has  altered  our  i^iohs  of  the' 

.     •  '  *         .         ,.    *  "       ■'•  ' 

systerns  of  language  ]y/  ft^cir^,  us  to  ^disoover  pra^natics  .(the  social 

•      ^   .  ^-^   .  .     :•  '  _  ...^^-^.V.. .....^        .  - 

rules  of  language  \jse  in^  a  specific  context)  as  ai^true -fourtii  ^stem- 


b£  language .  ^  As  .a  result  .of  thiaagj^::^^ ^ researd?  we  h^ve  ocme  to 
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the_  iinguistic  sign  as  not  phon^^  foral:ia©g&.^f^Qr  graphemes  ' 

 ^   ^_  _■  t    ^  ■  ;^      .       ;         ^     '  ■        -  " . .  /  ^ 

(written  langauge)  +  syntax     semantics  +  pragmatics;  but  rather  these 

   .  _  ,^ 

cue  systems  in  transaction  v?ith  each  other  and  the  cue  systems  of  other 

ocninunication  systems.    Alter  the  ct^ntext  of  situation,  and  pragmtics 

^  .  -J*.**  .  •  ' ' — 

(the  rtd.es:  of  ^l^goagi^^^  in  this  cX)ntext  of  Situation)  ^^aitge^;  and 

with  it  Y\aa^^^^e^&c)^^f  syntactic,  Sd^graph^^  operate  ;'^  v 

FigtuS^45  :Ss.  .  S^^^^  GC^oe^tuailze  our  cunrerit  nbdel  of 

-  ^        .v'^jv-  ;  .        r.-         /    -  -  ^  a 

language.,   ThisMigdgl  suggeists  that  pragmatics  is  the  ^stgra  that  binds 

_  _  .  .   ■  .  _  _  _•  __  _   ^    _         _     -iv  ■    __  '   .         "■     '  V 

language  users,  together  in_p  i-uiguage -event;    ^^:yewing  any  instance 
of  language  as  always  inwiving  too  laimaage  users /(even  when  one  of 
then  IS  a  b(X>fc  or^  nbre  Igen^^y  wri^^n  langua^) ,  what  riiles  operate 
in  a  particular  language  situation  is  open  to  negotiation  between  the 
papticxpants  in  the  event.    2iis  is  VN*iy  we  may  read  a  book  for  purposes 
^vhich  the  author  never  irr^ded,  and  also  vrfiy  stia<^|lng  the  book  will 
in  itself  not  lead  us  to  identifying  signifying  Structures  and  l^ce  ' 
processes  involved  in  cxpprehensic^  aid  oon^rehendiijg.  .  *        ;  / 

J  .  -^Z    "  '       .  .  . 

"■,  ■  J    "     ■  ■  '  '  ■  *  ;  •  • 

■  r^-  -r-^^  '  -   '^^  '  :   .    ■      ■  a''  ■  ■ 


0 


^ '     .  

The,  abttted  imes  ia,t±iife^:inajpfel  arfe  riBartt-tafBt^gest  that  ai± 


^sterns  are  open*    When  pragmaticr; negotiation  occurs  t±i±s  change  in 


ixiles  reflects  itself  in  how' thfe- serrarltic,  syntactic  and  graphoji^ipimici 
systems  operatE:i%\,,    7^  •  ^      '  ,  .         *        *  4^    ,  ^ 

.  An  exaSpi^pf  how  this  nodei  appli^  involving  ae%tincps  ueeS\d: 


 ._  _   ■   __     ^      _____    _        __      _  _L  '  _  -  .  , -tj' •      ~  ■ 

tfiis  picj^rsia  of  researS  mipSvhelp  clarify  tiiis  :pQint  1jw 
tts^f|;>  ftt,  first  §^        itiach  environn^tai  pgiht,  like  the  ''DRIVE 
THFU^  on  the  marquee  at  McDonald's  seerniitgly  does  nothave' a  true 
This,  we  now  mderstand,  is  mtrue^    Bie  roles  of  langioage  use  in  en~^ 

■  '  '  .  • 

viroransltai  print  setpii^  (the  pra^natics  of  the  exHiteact  of  llteracyl 

    _►  _  "  "     _     ■      -"■■-  --<_ 

-Specify  itot  only  "the  syntactic  patterns,  but  also  Specif yigand  ^l^iti-^ 
mi  ze;  Spelling  pattefna.    ^■his  instance;  the'  Spelling 'of  the"^  through. 


T-H-R-yr  and  in  contrast  ^■fegr  spelling  possibilities -j/Aiich  ^so 
mic^^e  /legitimjLa^d  for  use  in  thiq^^ttir^,  opHgratefes  a  p©^sential 
sigh'jp'Ih  our  city  a  4o^^tii%.re  Went  vp  acax«i/the  str^t 

from  McDonald's  wi-Hi' a  'naarqu©^^  «*dcii*  said  'DRIVE  -TORDIMI''  as  exposed 
to  ^DPIVE  THRU,'  .    Given  vAiat  we  khcw  about^  lahguag^frogi  this  program 
of '  research  we  how  vfould  hypothesize  thrjfc  lar^uage  usSrs  voild  search 
Som  signifyirp  structures  liJce  tl^s  in  this  settirig  (IHRC^H^  vs.  TORU) , 
assume?^intentidhaiity^  and  infer  thal^  this  nesv^  restaurant  ras  atteirpt- 
ing  to  purposefully  say  sdnething  dif:ferent.    ^  stuc^ing  hdw^  language 
users  interpret  this  new  marqiee  in  relationship  to  the  M::Donald  s 
narquee,  we  could  oome  to-  understand  its  sign  function  and  the  inter- 
pretive procedures  involved. 
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V 


«4 


Research  Ijiplicaticfe^'  **^Because  tfie^basic  prendses  underlying  ■  -^'^^ 


the  trbdel  of  language  used  in  this,  prtpcahi  of  research  were  e^qaanded^S;^  ^  >^  ;  ' 
abut  not  found  untenable^  some  of  tfee^  cxDnoBptu^/irrpKrafeibni  fo^ 

'  _  _    .  .       .         ■  _.      _     _  '  .      "  »  .       .  ■      ■  *  ^ 

search  of  the  position  ei^ressed  in  our  revised  ntxtel  are  the  sate  as 
-in  the  opi^inal.    lb  clarify  bur  current  position,^ these  and  other  ^  * 

xnpliCTt'ions  for  research  involving- the  ^tudy  of  langxaage  and  ieamingr;  " 


r^^are  sketched  below.    This  list,  is  ineant  |d  be  si^gestive,'  rrot  ejdpustive. 

1.    Since  lar^guage  onJl^^^^sts  lij  use,    fundfeionaj:  real  natural  ' 
.  language  settings  where  alli'systg]p/are  .|dl6wed^;^to  rtr^sact  are  rrore 


-  ^profit^le  one«5  fox  developing  theory  auad*curricidum' than  are  ^ntroli^ 
^^JV.^f^W^  ^tting6  wMch-havi^uilt  i^to  them  basic  assurretioiis  abqiat 
>   -.  ^m«:«Mrirt^  v^^  testing.-"'^- *  "  I 


.  ^  .  '2.  Inp^rtant  ipese^  and  curriciilar  pblitions  tak^b^th^^  * 
^joiDfes^n  which  are  based  on  reseairch  ^re^.ults  l*ii^..Heve  aeijfcg^l4a^:i^^ 

.    ^_  _     _   _      _  _  .  •         *  >•  ._  t  _    ■  _.  ,        '  Q  : 

the  systenfe  of  language  for  purposes  of  stu<}/,  n^d  to  .be  irep-  ' 
ixcated  in  fiSctional/^  langua^  situations  where  all  of  the  systeri^  of 
language  are  permitted  to  operate  siitultaneously  and^in  transaction 


with  each  oSier.  •  ^ 

3.    Because  language  use  ai^.  le&mng  is  context  liependent 
a  reiation^ip  always  exists  between  constraihts  operating  in  a ''language 
setting  and  the  iiriguistic^resotrces  called  upon  and  used  by  language' 
teers  in  this  setting,  oontrastive  settings  are  helfJfiil  in  hi^ighting 
these  transactions  and  e^loring  key  processes  in  language  and  language 
learning.  *  '  *  ' 

^    '  .    -  4.    etven  that  reading  and  writing  are  social  prc^sses,  re- 
rdiers  nust  recognize,   and  accept  pra-gnati-c,  negotiations  as  reaT 
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-     A-X  ---  ----^  

data^  including  in  thei^ analyses  ctescadLptdcris  of^J^exr  own  involve  nisnt 


and  influence  during  the  oou3:s^-  of  J  tJie;.jevfe^    Further,  becaxise  larlguage 


is  ari  event  vAiich  takes  time  0^  oo^jj^s  between  lane 


users,  re-- 


searc 


must  attend  to,  and  record,  how  the  rules  of  language  us  5 


chan^  OMgr  the  event  and  how  ^srudi  changes  continually  alter  and  i  if  Iti^ncje 


all  aspects  pf  langxjage  as  well^^  the  event  itself. 


iDnplicatp:ors ,    instructibnally/  the'  irtptieatiom 


"  o£  peroei^7ing*iangua^ge  as  a  social  event  are  fer  reaching.  > Theoretically 

.based  instriactionai  positions  and  activities  vdiich  flow  from  this  model 

•  .  it  ,  '  •  ' 

follow:  '  "     H  '  .     '  — 

.  '  ^        .  .  fteaJiJ^  and  Writing  are  ^^dol^  v*iich  fariguage  users  use'  in-^|-  ^ 

tihe  pi^^ss  of  getting.  thii?gs^dp!fle.    fhe  reding  ^rJ&  writing  curriculi|h[i 


biit  rather  be  a  ' 
by  the  plasg*-  to 


shbuid^^t  Be  isof^ted  f ran  idtS&  *db^^^^ 
natural  '^nd  functtcai^  P^^^^  <^^^gppi±iJhiti  -8 
e^^tore  Qiei^rJSorid-.    5he  eurrlcitLar*  issije  is  Aot  what  we  can 
diiidxen  afacn^^^tten  laSguag^,  but»  how  we  can  use  readir^ 
naturally  and  ftiictionally  to  si:53pDrt  ciiildien  in  iiieir  learnirtg'.;^'  ' 

2.    Given  Siat  wir^tt^*  language  learning  dicurs^throu^  written 
-language  use,  and  that  wri^Cfffi;  language  literacy  is  oentral  to  schDol 
success,  reading  and  .writing  shbiiLd  be  hi^ilighted  in  all  cLassrocins, 
ihcludihg  the  preschool .    Our  redciniTiendatic^  is  that  teachers  litter  . 
tJie  environnent  with^  print.  ^  Vie  have  fomd  a  reading  center  and  a  writ-, 
ing  center,  located  or  moved  into  the  middle,  as  o^jposed  to  a  corner 


of  the  classroom^  dramatically  increases  children's  involvement  with 
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bDoksj'^pIp^  and  pencil.  Any  all  c^3|»rtunities  to  naturally  intrb- 
duoe  print  should  be  taken. 

\^  3.    Language  users  -'-^^^  written  language  throu^  meaningful 

dticsomters'  with  print.    Children,  as  a.ctive;  written  language  learners, 
stoulS  be  given  nultiple'  opportunities  to -test  their  written  language 

.hypotheses  in  a  lov^risk  environment.    Open-ended  language  arts  activi- 
ti^  in  v*iidS  the  diiid  is  perrtitted  and  supported  in  1iiie  testing  of ' 
his  or  her  written  language  h^potliesep  are  r^conmenaed,.    ''^^  '^-^^M- 


A,  r^ritten  language  varies  by  situatiorial  context.  Ifeac^rs 
have_a  respbnsilDili^  to  ^trbduoe  dSiidren^to  a  w^^^  variei^  of  written 


language  contexts  as.  th^^  diiidreijujdpportunities  to  expand 


ejqilpre,  and  cii^oove^^^^^rr  wbr^^        Daily  joximais/;^  n^^^^rs,  mes- 
sage bearc3s,|Spfehi5paife,  iecipes,  itenus,  * emn:roranenfai.3H  other 
. itJictioni^:  gses  of  written  iSngua^  in  a^itibn  to  stOi^^^Tajid  trade,  . 

bocd^s  in  content  areas  should  be  a  -natural  part  tof  ali  iclassrocin  envi-^  >  ^ 

—  •_      _   ■  ■  '    ^      _  _ 

ror^nts.   .in  pres<dx)oi:ciassrc^^^  a  note  pad       the  t^^^^ghpne  in  tiie 

play  area,  a  'sign  in  pie^e'  'activity  ^sceby  children  take  their  own 

attend^ce,  a^grooery  store, - a  restaurant,  a  post  office  and  other 

settings  provide  naliiral  and  functional  uses  of  woritteh  language.  ' 

Since  language  varies  by  the  circumstances  of  use,  letter  \^^ing  as 

well^as  story  writing  should  be  done  under  a  nurobe:^of  different  set- 


tings.    Predictable  books  (Rhocfes,  1981) ,  jurrp  rope  jingle  books,  ani 

.   _  ^      .        _    •_     ...         .    o  ^ 

ehvironinental  print  walks  (which  can  lead  to  the  makir^  of  class  and 


child  cxixtposed  product  becks-  [a|iz,  1980JJ  :Jaj:e  further  sug^stions.  ,^ 
Bie  rple.  of  the  ^Sbadl^eF^^  ijnderstend' the.^(l^^|it?fe^       '  ^ 


ity  of  print  in  a"  Wide  va^        of  contexts. 
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5.    Choicje  is  an  integral  part  of  the  J.anguage  process.    Par-  . 
ticipants  in  a  language  event  have  the  right  a3*responders,  fd^  exanple, 


to  ask  another  qyestion  rather  than  answer  the  question  asked 

matic  negotiation),  ,cp-  as  writers,  to  aficida  .to  allocate  parts  of  their 

texts  to  art,  contact,  inference,  e,tc.  (sertanti6  negotiation)  •  'ihese 

rights  need  to  be  respected  in  the  classrpcxn.    Tteachers'  efforts  tib 

'  '  ■  .  /  •* 

introduce  new  contexts  of  literacy  axxi -e^^aan^/liie  cihild's  world  stoiiLd 


idl^  as  inyitatigns.    |fe  have*;^md  that  jo rice  a  child  engages  in 
ah  acptivity  and  sh^y^s^his  or  her  work,  evm  tiie  initially  not  well-' 


received  invitations  gain  in  popularity. 

6 .    5he  focus  of  |tanguage  in  xase  is  leaning.    !fcstructibraL  * 
"activities  should  not  isoiate,^tiie  ^Senis  Qf  ^lan^^iaige  for  study^ 
but  rather,,  stch  e3q>ioratibns,  too,  should  bfe^a  nat^al  gjnd  'fimctional : 


part  of  the  child's: 


writ^n'  langu< 
J 




t  dtf  rd^ding  sttid  writipg-^  use?- 

:dbore  tJieir  wbSd.  \  Biis  does  not  mean  that  edu- 


cators cannot  jaent^L&r  materials  which  hiTghli^t  partxcJul^  organiza- 

.  ^-^   - , ■  ■        »  * 

-"      -      -  "  '   '   *  ^*     .  .  _ 

tional  features  Jji^writije^i^^^  whidi  dthey  see  as  oentisl  to  mder^ 

■  . .  .     ■'  V'  '  *    _     :     •  I 

standing  literacy  ih  I  given  context.    BUt/^it  does^m^an  that  any  such 


featupe  ij^entif ied  must;  be  naturally  highlighted  with^ii  reaj^-ti^itteh 
language -settings  and  the  child's  ri^t  to  select  or  reject  atteriding 
to  that  feature^  testing  inst^d  his  or  her  hypoth^es>  fespected.  | 
.  Similarly  >  which  features  of  written  language  ^e  learned:  aid 
^  in  what  oixier  ttey  are  iearp^.  is5  a  function  of  context/  purpose, 
'  terest;  and  the  background  of  e:>qDerienc«  of  the  lahgua^naser. 


of  a  sairple  of  children's  writi^  and  reading  efforlat t>ver  time  jenqi^' 


28x 
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in- 


0«s 
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i<fentificatieh  o£  vdttcS  brganizational  features  have  alrea(^  t>een  at^ 
tended  to  as  well  as  -vAiat  are  current  interests  and  asones  of  proximal 
cSevelofinent  in  cdiildrt^.    In  ii^t  of  this  information  particular  in- 
structional activities  te'  developed  td  §i:f)pp*r$  the  . 
child's  exploration  of  liti^^^  ^ven  _9iat  |^ch  activities' repres^t  ^ 
real  instanaS^^f  writtCT  lane^aage  i:^. 

>  '^Q   Written  ^Jangu^cp  learning  and  use  involves  ordn^tration  of 
th^-^^&5  of  literac^i^tVa  particular  context.    Free  a^^s 


to  a  wide  selection  qf^  _y^il^ing  fnateflals  and  writing  i^trurrents  ou< 

-    ;         ■     -      ^  .  '  -       ^       J\     '  •    ^        '   /"^    ^  „ 

to  be  oenti^ly  avail^fcl^,  and  a-  pernanent  part  of  the  classroom  so^&)Ap'< 

..  ^  .  .--  '^v-    .        .   .^.%#-^' 

ahiiareh  mi^t  (35k5se\itdfe  they  see^  ^  ^PPr^j^ate  giv^g-^  wsntfext 
and  puicjppse  of  their*  writij^ 

8.   'When  reading  and  anting  events  taki^^sga^^ 
v*iere  pa^g^cipants  have  flflfequal  social  statxas,  teacherPSust  be  pari-  ' 
tici^L^ly  careful  of  not  takirtg  ownership  of  the  process  away  frxDm 
children.    Our  raXe  as  teachers  is  si:?5port  of,  rather  than  interv^tibn 
in,  the  jLeamia^  probess.    As  teache'rs  we  can  organize  the  social  ^vi- 

___________  _'        ■     *  .  "      _  *^ 

rpnmsnt  of  the.dassrcom  to '^si:j:port  tt\e  language  ^user^'s  perception/ 
organization,  and  presentaticBf^f  texts       reading  Ihd  writing. 


;  15- 


3. 2 4  .TfE  lotE  or  LaNGcmGE  IN  A  s?S^i-^,^«a4E|;DGS>^^^^ 

V4ien  we  began  Qiis  sto^  we  t|^^Bfed  that  in  order  to  speak 
.ab3lit  language  we  had  to  citfecu^  the  lfeiat±o>iship  bets^en  language 
thoQ^Tt  nbre  faroadly.         believed  alternate  ocxnnunipation  systems  repre- 
sented alternate  literacies  whicii  interacted  to  sipport  any  specif ic 
literacy  (like  written  language  literacy)  -    Oonoeptually  we  saw  the  sum 
of  what  we  as  individuals  ancj  society'  knew  across  obniiiuhication  systems 

a^  oonstituting  a  '  GOimiunicatioh  potential    of  which  langx:|age  was  but 

\  -  ' .     -        -  ^  ■  -  ■         - . 

one  siystemw-    Our  working  hypothesis  was  that  stbong  ^sterns  for  the 

,    lahguagje  learner  (lU^art)  oould  si^^rt  weaker  systems  (like  written- 

language).  ♦  ' 

/      ■  ■.  .  ._\_'       ,  :    ,    ■  .  \       ^      •     •  . 

While  the  firidings  of  this  progi^rii  of  research  stpport  this  * 

-      ■  ^      '  ■  :  ^  f 

^  poiiticn  our  initial  linking  ^bout  the  relationships  involved  iDetween 

^- "     -  ,  ^  •  V__  __   __  ^: 

-  language  and  the  alternate  cctTtrtiJiicatjion    systems  in  the  servics  of 

literacy  learning  proved- extremely  si^listic.    We  no  lonc^r  believe  , 

.  siibh  heat  distinctions  between  language  and  the  atltemate  tonmniication 

"^i^systemi  po^i^!&e .    Alternate  dCOiiTttiipaticai  .systers  not  only  stppoSt 

:  ■<  ^  '     -        -  -  -      •  \   .       .  "  ' 

language /  Ixit  language  si^^rts  altdrnati^:]pcxTiTTunication  systems.  Chii- 

* 

dren  as  frequently  moved  from  writing  to  art  as  f rati  , art  to  wrifctngi 

Further,  we  .came  to  underst^d^tliat  in  use,  the  'linguistic 

sign'  is  a  cue  oonplex  vdiich  is  muitiitodal  in  nature.    Cue  systems  froan  _ 

alternate  ooititunication  s;^tCTis  are  aSedded  in  and  nake  i^)  this  liirF  .  ' 

J   ;  -  ^ 

guistic  cue  ocarapldx.    ftis  is  readily  evident  as  jwe^  have  i^iown .  in  en- 

vironinsntal  print  settings,  the  asides  diiidren  make  in  reading,  and 

in  the  surface  texts  vAiich  they  prbdiioe  in  writing. 
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:  -  'r. 


^  believe  that  this  is  true  for  all  surface  texS^  vtether  they 


be  th^result  <3f  or^  pr  written  larigmge  enoomters*  'We  believe  that 


IS  for  exaiiple,  scste  poetry  jmjst  be  seen  vrtiile  other  selections  must. 

■  _   '   -^  i  ^ 

iDe  heard  in  order  to  e^erience  their  effects.    Each  cartnuhication  rrode 

ad&  its        additional  3igni:^ing  structtiines  which  inul??be  orchestrated 

md  only  in  fiiity  with  the  signifying  structures,  of  other  available 

<XMnnunicatiDh  nbaes  does  the  potential  meaning  of  a  selection"  beoOTB 


a  perfeptuai  possibility.  ^ 


.  Givei;^  the^^ading  and, writing  response^  of  the  children  we 
■studied,  the  nTultirnodal  nature  of  Qie  iinguistic  sign  is  S*5cey  feature 
in  not  only  literacy  but  liferaQ^  iearn^.    We  now  see  ifeaning,  in 
any  ihstancse  of  langtiage  as  conveyed  siimiJmTOu^ly  * 
(discursive)  apd;pa^^  (nor^discufsivi!)  a^^^of  "the  event.  « 

m'  written  lar^age  tfeis  is  don^^^^uj^^^fetihg,  t^  s^|^  and  thick-, 
ness,  packeting,  layouts ^ 'charts of  vtoich  in 


transaction  with  print  :are  3i 


pe)tei?tiaj.  in 


ijse  to  sign  meaning.  In  oral  letngiiagp  thW_^  intonation, 
arid  contextual  referencing  (pointing);  oShtribtftes  to^the  miiTfinry^Ai 

iiature  of  oral  e>^>res^ion.    In  short,  this'  program  of  ^seardS  foroed 

-:  ■  -         ^  ^  ^        -  -  "    '      *  '  '  _  ■    _  - 

us  to  abaiftddri  vrtiat  in  retrosp^:t  midit  be  termed  a  '^rtooentric'  view 

of  li^Sracs?'^'^^^  a  saniotic  one^  \^ere  the,*orchStration  of  all 

siqnif^im  jstrtjctures^-Jaram  all  availablfe  oonnpiiGatixSi  s^s^arie  in  *&ie  " 

integral '^|>ajt3^of  our  s€udy  otAite^rac^)^  a^^  literacy  -  . 

*  '  ^  fee?       -'X^s^  ■  '         ;  ^  j»  '       /      *  ^'  ' 
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ifesearch  Inplications.    Sorti^  of  th^  ilietlTbcblc^  iirplications 
of  this  position  for  research  are  [fetched  b6ldw: 


1.  Since  we  do  not  fiiLly  understand  vdiat  relati 
ing  st^oictures  fffcm  alternate  cibninuhiCT«dn  systeitls  play  in  li-^racy  - 

^  learning/  researcii  arid  caain:ic?iMBM  should  be  cx>nduct|^"  in  func- 

tional natural  languag^  situa^B^^^^rn  transactions  betoken  and  among 
tteise  coniTuni cation  ^"sten^i  canll^^Vjdied.  ^ 

2.  I^thc^^o^^aay/  analytic  devices  for  describi^  the  pat- 
terns of  linguistic  aiicf  ix^rb-lir^taistic  signi^ing  stroctures  that  emerge 

^       /  V   ^  V    .  • 

in  the  data  frctn  research  and  curriciiLar  studi^  need  to  be  included  in 

^tixlLes  of  literacy  and  literacy  learning. 

3.  Cognitive  procsessing  models  onjliiidh  language  and  eurriculJr 

■      _         _  " 

Studies  are  conceptualized  must  be'  cSp^ie  of  e:<plaihing  hew  linguistic 
and  ncxi-linguistic  signifying  structures  are  orcSestrtted  by  the  language 
%is^  and  operate  in  literacy  and  literacy  learning.      -  . 

4*".    Since  ^y  language  e:>5)erience  is  iraittiirbdal/  curriculum  and 
re^ea^*ch  need  ,  to  be'  disigned  so  faosv  wa  teaeh  or  do  research  in 

relationship  to  vfcat  vgi  teach  Sd  &>  resjearch  on,  al^cxx)rdinated  in 
ti^rms  of  the  si^if ying  stoictares  wfiich  are  demonstrated  by  each,  arid 
thd.r  jjtpact  on  literacy  learning  studied.    ODntraslbive  settings  need 

•  to  bgr--S&itif red  v*iere  oo'nf lieting  signif^^ing  structures  eire  siitmtane 

_   •  ^   _  11         \  -  -  .     -  *  \, 

Dusly  cfetcnstrated  arid  tiiese  settings^  cbitpared  and  conrtrasted  with 

settings  tiie6reticaliy^^^j);Eest^     to  be  more  oonimaiicativ^ly-  effective 


and  efficient.  i 


-  -     Instruct ionaL^lJTplicatiQns .    Si  tfie  f  irial  analysis  the  goal  of  ^ 

•       >  .   7  ^ — '  ' — •  •  ;  ,M  J 

.the  language  arts  prograiti  involves  e^^         of^e  child's  oamnunicatim 


pbtentdal.    Activities  "vrtiicJi  ihvolVe  other  than  linguistic  jj^^^. 

'  knowing  should  be  an  integi:^  and  natural  part  of  the  langua9^;^  ^^m^^^^' 
...  .  ..^  _  . 

,1^,^  curriculum.  *  -     :  •   ^v,^  ^  f 

1.  As  an  alternative  to  questioning,  v^^-haCfe  found  that  diil- 

.        -         -  -  - :    

.dren  can  be  asked  to  ^^^'^        share  a  sketch'  of  w^t  they  think  the 

story  means.    Acting  olat  stories  l^*lich  they^iave  read,  pantomiitiing  the 

actions  of  their  favorite  character,  putting  their  stories  ^music,  ' 

and  other  sucdi  activities  hei^ten  awareness  aSd  ftOTy  appreciation. 

Similar\aictivi ties  can  b^^sed  in  Content  area  re^i^g.       /.  . 

2. "v^art  can  be^nased  as  a  vehicle  to  't^itMdr©^ 
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thinking  p;riDr  to  writing,  or  ^^a  keep^-going  strategy  vten  writer  block 
is  experienced.    PantCHnines  can  hsip  children-  get  in  tbucJi  vaSi  -QTair 
feelings  arid  facilitate  ^uaf i^  v^iting.    ^ftasic  ran  be  used  to  set  a 
itode  .for  reaiding  or  writing.    Qiijdreri.  can  be^^oouraged  to  selaBfct- music 
tp:^  with,  the^  .grat^readii^  of  the  stories  tf^y  v^ite.  :  ^ 


Ife  tUte  access'  to  a  wide  v^iety  of  art  ^d  niasical  matefi^sr 


shoiiLd  Ids  available  in  the  ciassrDom^    CSiidri^i^ilSSould  be  encouraged  ^ 

_   __.   __    __     -  _  .  .-  _ 

to  create j  tiieir  own  prdps,  put  oh  their  own  plays ci^eate  story  murals, 
.    condueB  bbdk  sales,  creata^-J^oc*  marks  and  flyers  for  their  favorite" 
etc.,  often  in^ieu-Sf  the  traditional  oral  or  written  book* 


\ 


^  4.  signjfing  one's  meanirig  is  a  cxflpglex  pprocess.  (3iildren  should 
be  given  %nple  opportunity  to  e^qDeriinent  yith"  alternate  ways  to  express 

th«r  neanir^  in  writing.'*  At  the  writing^  center j;  crayon^  colored 

.  •  "   ^-        ,  *      ."'^  -  • 

itiagid^^  itaBcers,  obiolrofi  acrfisti:1ictionT3ape#,  g!^^    scn-ssors,  etc..,  'ShoaJ-d. 

•'  •  .      .^■  :  -w-  '    ■     rtv. .-V      ■ ,  ■ 
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be  available  an4  diilcic^  encouraged  to  illustrate  their  books  and. other 
Writing  by  e>gplorihg  a^^wide  .variety- pf  techniqiJBs  by.  which  they  might 
'*V  better  c^tur<B  their  meaning." 

-  V-  '    -  ^-    -  ^  --      ■-   ■  --  -  -  - 

.  5.    Reading  and  writing  are  aesthetic  experiences  in  thipir  own 
rights.    Living  ^.through  a  story  t^ad,.  sensing  the 'rhy^im  of  a  poem,  a 


weLl-written  novel,  a  joke,  a  jurrp  rc^  jingle^  is  a  real  written  lah- 
g^ge  exf)eriende  in  its  cKvru  right.  Written 


not  be  fcuntally.d|.ssected  and  analyzed  for  1 
"^>^  '  A  particular  favorite  dCass 

in  ^/folder,  illjustratied  ty  thjp^^child,  ani 
.  through  repeated  ^counters  dhi 


"^^Svail^bje  in  the  event  and  appri|ciation 


i^fuage  e5q>eri<pnces  need 
to  ^  good  learning  ex- 
^np,  etc . ,  can  be  k<^t  . 
tsited  on  a*regular  _basis* 
d  tb  other  dernoiistrations 
.tened.  • 


m' 


THE  C2iILD 


3.2.3  READING 


TING  IN  A  SYSTEM  OF  LANGUAGE. 


^  At  the  start  of  this  stxjdy  we  saw  reading,  writing,  speaking, 

'  ■      •*  ■  ■  ' 

and  listening  feeding  a  ccmcon  linguistic  data  pool  from  which  Ixnguis- 


tic  data  was  available  for^'use  by  the.language  user  in  a^. subsequent  lan- 


ejcperiefioes  supported  writing 


guage  encounter.    Biis  model  posed  a^p^rallel  develbpnent  pf  the  language 

 '^^^^  ^  -  ---- 

arts  where  oral  language. enasafc^  fiDr  writtan  language 

encounters  and  vicae  ve^hsa.  IHH^brki^Q^jig^mBsis  was  Sat  reading 


rienoss  and  that  strengths  in  one 


■   ,     _   J'-?     _    _    _      __    _      _  . 

eS^essipn  of  language  could  be  used^to  iDuild  strengths  Jkn  anoth^  ex-- 


press ibn  of  language. 


\  •  '  .     ^is  nbdei  and  the  data  we  collected  in  this  pix>gi^^^f  .^pesearc^ 
did\inuc3i  tb  ciari^^bur.  tinM<ing  about  the  reliatiQr^ip  bets^^'^r^c&hg, 
■  writing,  reasonir^,  ind  tiie  psydholinguistic  processes  involved  in 


iitfejacy/'ahd  literacy  learning.    Gne  of  the  first  tiling  we  ^disoove 


for 


r  9-.. 


exampl^|/w^  that  a  writing  involve  tiian^wrijEjii^^^ 


ihcitried  i*n*  Qle  event  was  speald.n§r^^' listen        and  reading.  '  .Similarly > 


we  nbt^  ijiat  . from^  the  (Quid's;  perspective,  c; 
dreading  shaired  psycholiriguistic  s^teiilarities 
•writing.    Further,  the  ?fo::ea(iLng  of  ""ohej^'^^x^ 
GOimon,  psycholingiiistic^I^^  with  a^^]TOfcdess 
writing:  '  r-  rT:    :  --^.J^k'-  -^^^ 


text  xn 


I' 


Fran  a  ^  cognitive  *pSx^^  the  dis  tinctioris  betiwe^ 

reading  as  a  receptive  activity jr  and  writing  ag*  an  esqpresslve  activity,  -^^ 
<iid  not  hold  ;Up.  Reading  was  ^  expressive  as  writing,  axvd  both  entailed 
the  creation  and  search  for  a  unified  text.  ^  •-^^ 


.  ■/■■ 


1 


'3 


4 


-  \ 
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donaeptually,^  Figure  46  depicts,  v*iat  we        as  oCoicring  in  ii^t 
of  our  evolving  rnodel  of  language,  "^ftiat  this  irDdel  suggests  is  tfxat 
•underlying  these  e^ressioris  was  a  ooiunon  language  ^ process ^  and  ^±iat 
within  a  literacy  event  pragne.tic  negotiatioh  was  possible  bets/^^  the 
e^resiions  of  language."^  ,  .    .  - 


Figure  46.    Reading  and  Writing  in  a  System  of  Language 


K-    in  this  regard,  we  olpserved  that  shifts  to  alternate  expres- 
sion of  language  (to  pronounoe  a  word  orally  during  riding  or  spell- 
iiig,  to  ask  a  neighbor  a  question,  to  converse  with  a  friend,  to  listen 

to  a  neighbor,  to  reread  the  e\?oiving  surface  text)  offered  the  Ian- 

_       .    _  f      '  .... 

guage  user  an  oppprtSl"^  to  cJiange  his  or  her  psyetelo^cal  stance 

and  in  so  doing  his  or  her  sociological '  role  in  relationship  to  the 

•       '  .  ... 

text..  As  wtiferl  going  full  speed  ahead,  language  users  v^re 
participants  'in  the  event;  as  readei^  they  v^re  ^ditors  and  concerned 
witli  tliDSc.  signifying  structjures  editors  are  oohcemed  with;  as 
speakers  'theS  questions  indicated  that  they  were  mot^^^rs  of  what  they 


had  Written  odntxasting  v*iat  they  wanted  tcf  write^  to  viiat  they  knew 
or  ttougfit  others  would  want  or  airea<^  know.    While  there  was  no  one- 
tch<3ne' oorres^xDinden     between  node  of  expression  and  role^  nor  no- 

gxjarantee  of  psychDlogiccil  shifty  the  opporttnity  for  such  negotiations 

^     -  -  -       :  %^  -     

of  role  v^s  available  at  these  points.    Ptore  often  than  not  the  invita- 
tion to  switch  roles  was  accepted  with  the  effect  being  a  perceptible 
shift  in  stance  tcwards  the  text.  •  . 

We  then  noted  that  noves  to  alternate  ooninunication  systems 
served  this  same  function  psydioiogicaiiy  for  the  language  tiser^  invit- 
ing and  pemtitting  semantic  ne^tiatidn  betwsOT  Sie  alternate  odhimrii- 

;  cation  systems,    donoeptuaily  vSiat  these  senantic  and  pragrratic 
negotiations  offered  the^  langmge  user  were  invitations  &  take  alter^ 
ndte  perspectr^s  of  and  on  knowing. 

-  i^thropbioglsts  use  the  term  '  triari^ulatioh'  to  desCTibe  a 
researdi  procedure  ooSnDn  to  th^ir  discipiihe  whereby  the  partieipant- 
oteerver  studies  a  pienoitenoh  like  marriage  from  the  perspective  of  the 
bride- and  bridegroom;  parents  of  the  couples^  as  well  as  him  or  herself. 
Figure  47  likens  the  language  user's  use  of  alternate  ooirinunic^ioh 
systems  and  the  expressions^  of  language  to  triangulatioi^  by  positing 
that  psychologically  tiiey  permit  individuals  (as  well  a^  societies)  to 
triangulate  or  take  other  stances  vAiereby-  the/  can  self-verify  their 
knowing.  •  Given  the  metaphor  of  triarigalatioh  vAiat  such  shifts  and 

.moves^in  literacy  provide  the  individual  is  a  cognitive  self-ODrrecting 
strategy.    As  sucii  this  model  conceptually  lays  out  whkt  we  new  see  ^as 
a  fundamental' process  in  literacy  learning.    It  argues  that  a  literacy 
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'Fi^gure  47.    Triahgxilatiori:  A 'Psycliblinguistic  and  ebcxolinguistic 
Processing  Stirategy  in  Literacy  fjriven  by  the  Se^ch^ 
•  '       5or  l&xt'  in  Conte^ft:  knd  a  ^  Unif  iec^  Meaning  -  * 


rn 

'Language 


i.^..frn  Aboat 


.earn  'fl^^ough     -^^^^^  / 


^UNIFiED  MEANING 
Exet^l£WCR^"'^  Jy  'VToo  ITP  E"      J. /txft^lt B£.t  1^^  1  f'^  Language 
c     -  -  -     Y     PoiTnf?  •        V      j^<Lra£9  \  ^-earn  About  * 


'  v.cai 


Music. 


1^  '  '  I^I^Su^ige 


Wrtting^  '  _  ^     _  Math 
  TEXT  IN  .  CONTEXT 


Listenvhg 
-    (Etc. ) 


event  oontains  a  number  of  signifying  structures  and  simultaneous  demon- 
strations  ^ich  are  poteStiaiiy  available  for  interpretation  and  si^if ±- 
' cation  ^  the  language  user.-  Frcm  the  perspective  of  literacy  and  lit- 
eracy learMhg  th^e  cferriDnstrations  provide  the  language  user  opportuni- 
ties "to  learn  how  to  use  writt^  language >  to  learn  about' written  language 
and  to>iearn  through  written  langmge.    Within  a  literacy  event Manguage 
users  can  md  do  shift  to  alternate  a^ninunication  systen^  afid  to  alter- 
nate exfaressions  of  language.    Each  of  these  shifts  allows  the  language 
user  to  take  a  nev  psychological  stance  and  in  so  doing  a  new  socio- 
logical one  in  tenns  of  his  or  her  role  and  invoiveitEnt^itH  the  text. 
Each  new  stance:  allows  the  language  user  an  opportunity  to'marshall 
what  it  is  he  Jcnows  about  language  and  search  for  new  arrangenents  of  t 
signifying  structures  and  unity  across  such  structures.    In  this  process  •  ' 


23i 
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of  ^using,  and  at  tiie  same  tiins,  ieajming  written  language^  expansion  and 

'I  •  -  ' 

______      __  __-  _     ._  •« 

esq^loratioi  of  hunan  and  literacy  potentials  occur.  ^ 


Besearch  Inplications.  ^  Scire  of  the  odnceptual  inplications  for 
research  suggested  by  this  irtodel  are  disciissed  below:' 

1.    Gi-ven  the  psycholir^mstic  and  sbciolinguistic  processing 
similarities  between  reading  and  writing  within  and  across  a  wi<fe  vari- 


ety of  literacy  contexts*  broadly  ooncei^^d  functiohal  literacy  pro^ 
grams  where  opportimities  for  both  language  learners  and  lang\:^^ge  re- 
searcters  to  further  e>^lore  these  transactive  relationships  are  needed. 

2.  If  the  distinctions  between  oointiunicatian  systems  and  be- 
tween the  e:5)ressi5h  of  language  which  we  have  drawn  in  the  past  are 
dysfuhctionai  from  a  psycholirjguistic  and  sbciolinguistic  processing 
perspective,  then  currictium  arid  researdi  are  better  served  using  as 
their  organizational  structure  functional  literacy  events  wtere  such 
transactions  are  possible.  ^ 

3.  Sinoe  we  already  know  that  not  all  classroom  literacy  pro- 
grams  are  theoretically  eqxaally  iteritorious  of  stu^,  initial  selection 

of  classroom  ^searcii  sites  should  be  done  using  criteria  based  on  our 

■0     *    1  

best  infonration  about  the  transactive  relationship  between  context 

and  the  sociplinguistic  and  psychoiinguistid  processes  involved  in  lit- 

eracy.    Gollaborative  arrangements  should  be  built  into  the  ^si^  of 

the  study  so  as  to  even  further  explore  tSise  relationships  as  well  as 

enhance  the  potential  of  classrooms,  as  fmctional  and  natural  literacy 

learning  aivironments .  _  ^ 
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4i    (Siven  the  cpnplesdty' im  of  tHe  psyctoiinguistic 

and  socioiinguistic  prooesses  invbl^^ed  in  1  literacy  and  literacy  leaSning, 

settings  involving  young  children  and  other  Initiate  written  langmge  i 

»        .  '    '  ■  '  -^^  ^  ^    

learners  vAiere  such  process^  might  be  stlMied  in  their  unfro25en'  form  are 

^oouraged  for  purposes  of  furthering  needed  theoretical  work  and  ciarif i- 

__  -  ^    '  '  i'  *  '  ■ 

caticMis.  I. 

Instructional  Irtplications.    Children  can  be  si:?3ported  in  Qieir 
reading  and  writing  through  activities  \ft*iich  allow  them  to  diange  their 
psychological 'stances  and  thus  give  an  alternate  and  new  perspective  on 
the  process.    Theoretically  based  instructional  positions  amid  activities 
which  we  have  taken  arid  which  build  on  these  insists  follow: 

.1.    Writing  is  an  event,  not  an  act;    As  suc±i,  writing  is  a 
process  which  occurs  over  tirre  and  vAiidi  demands  miiLtiple  and  extended 
opportunities  for  engagenBnt  and  reengagenant.    Classroom  writing  pro- 
grams should  be  organfze'd  to  reflect  9iis  process.    Practically  this 

p    .  .       __  _  _  . 

nekns  large  .blocks  of  minteiiupt^  \i^itir^  time  and  reoognitidn  of  the 

,  \  _  _         .  . 

role  of  writing  as  a  functional  and  self-educative  procjess.  Convention 

is  a  natural  part  of  the-  ^oess  as  selected  drafts  are  being  considered 
hy  children  for  revision,  pubiicatron  and  distribution  to  audiaices 
bei^ond  the  classroom.  -  t 

i.    Tteacters  need  to  provi^  feiildren  multiple  c^:portimities  to 
experiaice  the  daTtaisLra  Lions  available  in  the  actions  and  artifacts  of 
various  typffi  of  writtei  language  literacies.    To  this  end.  teachers  need 
'to  read  and  write  with  tfeir  children,  sh^  their  interpretations  of 
selections,,  and  share  and  seek  help  from  the  children  witii  their  own 
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writing  when  in  draft  form.    Further,  as  part  of  the  langmge  arts  pro- 

\r   

gram,  authors  can  be  invited  into  the  classrooms,  and  in  a  variety  of 

other  ways  teachers  can  help  children  develop  functional  ^notions  of 


what  is  involved"  in  writing.    Because  of  past  histories  of  literacy,  many 
c&LLdreh  are,  overly  oDhcxirned  with  con vehtions  stichi>  as  ^ correct  .stalling 
and  good  grammar.    Ah  editor's  table  can  do  much  to  ^ign  to  the  dilldren 
that  these  oondeins  will  be  addressed  at  an  appropriate  point  in  the 
process,  but  that  for  now  they-  have  to  move  ahead  functionally  getting    , ' 
their  thought^  on  paper'.    Children  must  learn  that  no  one  can  be  an 
editor  of  their  manuscript  before  they  produce  one. 

3.    Ifeading  and  writing  are  social  events.    Discussions  with 
neighbors  prior  to,  during  and  after  invblvernent,  are  notr  disruptions 

to  tHe  prooess,  but  a  natural  part  of  the  prxDcess  itself.  SucloessfiiL 

-  -  *  5^ 

writers  lose  friends  for  ptarposes  of  discussing  voters  theyi  iraLght  go 

next,  v>*Tat  argiinents  still  need  to  be  developed,  to  verify  for  them^ 
selves  that  Sieir  writir^  has  the  effect  ihey  desire.  Opportunities 
to  build  fron  and  use  ttie  natural  soeicil  si:5>port  of  the  classroOTi  should 
be  a  part  of  the  language  arts  curricuLum.  -During  readihg^  children 
can  be  encouraged  at  selected  points  in  the  seleCtipn  to  say  soirething 

to  tiieir  ^lei^ibbr  about  v*iat  »th^  make  of  their  reading  \jp  to  this 

-    -        -  -  --        -   ^      _  _  _ 

point.    Gb^itiveiy,  these  discussions  with  their  nei^ibors  help  chil- 
dren access  assiituJLative  schemas  vAiereby  they  mi^t  further  tie  and 
integrate  their  understanding.    An  author's  circle  might  be  a  regiiLar 
feature  of  the  classroom  v*isre  authors  might  r^ceivB  ideational  and 
strategic  suppbrt  from  other  audiors  in  areas^  they  wish  whenever  they 
think  such  'si^^pprt  would  be  helpful  to  them.  - 
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4.    Frcan-a  c5ognitive  proaessing  perspective  reading  ari&  vrriting 

 '  J   ' 

share  mucQi  in  aoimiDn.    Juxtaposing  reading  and  writing  in  activities 

which  highlight  one  or  the  _pthef  of  these  processes  can  do  madi  to 

facilitate  and  si:^)^rt  lite^a^^  learning.    Before  v^iting,  books  can 


be  made  available  and  diijiren  endouraged  to  read  widely  in  a  st±>ject, 
taking  notes  on  3  x  5  cards,  organizing  thse  cards  prior  to  writing. 


and  using  then  a6  a  global,  but  tentative  plan  for  organizing  their 
ideas  for  writing.    nSctended  mits  where  cSiidrfen  read  atx>ut  a  si£ject. 


write  about  that  subject,  read  some  iiDre,  write  soite  nbre  and.  so  on, 
including  experiences  v<hich  involve  Sie  alternate  expressions  of  lan- 
guage and  the  aonnranication  systems' should  be  explored.  Dialogue 
journals  (Staton,  1980),  and  writter^^conversatior^  (Burke,  1980)  are 
inforroai  but  functional  Waiting  settings  which  juxtapose  reading  and 
writing  and  in -.so  doing  offer  the  language  user  the  additional  sL^^port 
they  need.  ^   •  ^ 

5.    Soire  of  the  potentials,  of  literacy  can  only  occur  t^ten  Ian-  . 
guage  users  have  repeated  opportunities  to  engage  in  the  event  over 
tiire.    Sie  opportunity  for  children  'to  read  a  variety  of  books  on  a 

single  topic,  or  fay  a  single  author  over  a  period  of  time  allows  them 
•  ______         _____  _.  __ 

to  identify  what  features  distinguish  this  author  frt^  others.  Letter 

writing  over  tine  allows  c±iildren  to  explore  the  potentials  of  this 

genre  as  well  as  extend  their  own  letter  writing  abilities.  Asking 

children  to  read  a  selection  ^  iruiriDer  of  Afferent  times  for  a  nurtber  of 

"different  purpbs(^-^noe  for  the  author,  once  for  thein^lves,  ones  to 

^  _____  _   .       ,    .  _  .  _  _      

discover  and  think  atout  what  and  v*^,  their  neighbor  underlined  t±ie  . 
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*  ^  •  -Chirigs  he  or  she  did—can  help  cihildren  shift  psychologitJcil  atancies  and 
-  •    *  .  highlidftit  ^preciatifan  of  th^  mending  procs^s. 
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The  great  unfinished  agenda  item  iii  language  research  is  the  ^ 
identification  and  -  developinQit  of  an  ajprc^riate  inethodolo^  in  li^t 
of  what       kncKrt7  about  language  and  language^,  learning. 

Whether  you  align  yourself  with  those  who  view  the  current  popia- 
larity  of  field-based  studies  as  just  one  more  passing  fad  or  with  others 

who  see  field  investigatiorjs  as  a  panacea  for  all  educational  research, 

         I 

•it  is  inportant  to  undsl^tand  that  this  move  ty  the  profession  has  both 

theoretical  and  practical  roots.    In  Siis  s«:tion  we  trace  recent 
shifts  towards  ethnograpl:^^  whicdi  this  program  of  reseaitah  has  led  us, 
for  purposes  of  providing  a  curricular  frame  vSier^Dy  boQi  teadiers  and 
researchers  migSt  more  profitably  proceed.  - 

fSoiTE  resear<Siers  have  be^  dr^m  to  eOihograjAiic  ^^proaches  be- 
cause of  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  conventional  experim^tcil  de- 
signs.   Burton  (1973)  summarizes  this  position  well: 

"Resear^"  has  a  ffi^ay  positive  conx>fcte         in  ^rerican  culture, 
suggesting  the  ration^  r  scientif  ic  ^iproach  to  trutli  and  knowl- 
edge and  is  the  premium  of  acadCTie,  thou^  dbh  tiie  humanistilc- 
qrient^  English  teadiing  pro^ssioh  tiiere  has  been  an  abiding 
measmess  wi^  quanStati     meSiods  and  perhaps  with  the.  enpiri- 
cal  approadi  generally.     (p.  160) 

Piom  a  theoreticai  perspective  this  dissatisfaction  is  more  than  just  a 

dislike  for  nunfoers  and  a  distrust  of  computers.    Language  is  a  particxi- 

iariy  human  phenonenon  (Halliday,  1974).    It  is  this  concern  for  hiimcdiism 

and  Qie  role  literacy  plays  in  the  search  for  and  free  expressiooi  of  the 

horan  e:qperience  (Emig,  1982)  that  has  led  language  arts  educators  to 

seek^  out  irbre  theoretically  consistent  research  paradigms. 


ft* 
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other  language  trts  educators  have  be^  drawn  to  naturalistic 
paradigiTB  because  tiiey  are  disappo^J^ed.  ty  the  failure  of -much  r^^ent 
researdi  to  affect  teadiii^  and  dassroom  practice.    In  al^fenpting*  to 

  _ :  i_  _  ;   t_   ;  <^    .    .      _  _     

play  t±ie  important  role  b?  synthsizer  (Goodman,  1979) ,  .  tfise  educators 
argue  that  research  which  is  not  understandable  and  relevant  to  clctss- 
roana  teadiers  and  administirators  fails  to  serve  th^  educational  func-- 
tions  .for  vdiidi  it  is  designed,    Kantor-,  Kirby,  and  Goetz  (1981)  argue 
this  point  rtost  eloquently:     /  . 


 A  --  


Educational  inquiiy  should  engage  researchers  ahd^  consumers  in 
dialogxae  rather  isolate  then  f rcan  each  other  •    The  f  indings 

of  ^scriptivp,  Qualitative,  nataa^^  tolistic  aj^roaches 

are  often  readily  interpistablfe  and  ooucte  language  of 

Qiglish  professionals,  ^.  Such  research  stiategies  tend  to  work  more 
with  whols  tiian  parts,  with  describable  phenonena  ratiier  than 
iiiferential  quantdficatdon ,  to  use  the  language  of  the  classroOTi 
teacfer  ratinsr  th^  the  discourse  of  the  laiXDratory  researcher, 
(p.  294) 

4lteor5ists  lik^  GiiDa  (1980),  Mishier  (1979)  ,^  and  Carey  11930) 

.     '  ;  f  .  ^ 

have  :argued  that  experiirehtai  inquiry  erifJiasizes  hypbtiiesis' testing, 
Gont:rol  of  vatiables,  "stripping"  of  contexts,,  educational  outooniesr 

^    -      ;  ) '  ■  -    -  -        -    -  - 

reac^;r-text  interactions/  generalizability,  reductionism,  and  researcher 
detachment;  y&iile  naturalistic  inquiry  is  concerned  with  hypothesis  . 

generation,,  grpmded  theory,  eduki^ational  processes,  reader- text  ticahs- 

____  _  ____  •__ 

ac^tions,  contextual  relationships  such  as  the  effect  of  the  researcher 

and  task  on  the  lai^iguage  prboess/  and  participant  observation.  Without 

either  opn fronting  the  issue  of  v*iat  constitutes  truth  (which  we  believe 

^  be  at  the  base  of  these  methodological  .arguments)  ^  nor  buying  into 

methodological  eclecticism  (a  pbsi"^i6n'  we  believe  further  demonstrates 

a  failure  to  understaiid  th^  funcjamqntal  issues),  VN*iat  we  wish  to  do  in 
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:  .  -  * 

»  . '  *  • 

this  sectipri  is  acknowledge  these  disciasslDns,  but  add  our  own  darifi* 
cation  by  suggesting  that  the  shift  to  ethnography  repr^qpts  both 
o^^raue  attitude  and  a  paradigm  which  might  ,  guide  language  arte  re- 
searchers and  teachers.  ^ 
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3.3.1    TOE  ATnUJDE  OF  ETHNOGRAPHY 


Research  is  not  only  a^pixduct  and  a  pi?ooess;  but  an  attltufle; 
The  attitude  of  research,  hi^^htlighted       the  shift  in  the  prpfessipn  to 
ethnograplT//  is  ^'I  6anf;find  out. ''^   This  attitiscie  is  as  inportant  for 
teachers,  as  it^  is  for  researchers.    The  attitv|de  of  ethnogri^3l^  sag- 

gests  good  teachers  act  like  good  researchers  and  good -researchers  act, 

_  _  _ .         ^  _  .  _ 

like  good  teachers.  -u- 

JE                                                                  -"                                  '        ■  .  -. 
•  r»  

^■^    Often  in  our  research  apd  teaching  we  act'  as  if  we  were  the  Ian- 
goage  infcJianants,  but  such  an  attitude. is  misguided.    The  rraearch 

 ^   _  __       v.    ______   _  _   _  _■  '.   ^     * 

attitud(^«pf>^"P  can  find  out"  is  alDsolubely  liberating  not  only  for 
teadhers  and  isesearchers,  but  also  ^r^iidren.    For  us  this  change  in 

attitude  is  a  change  frt^m  testing  our  language  hypotheses  to  allowing  ^  • 

■  ■    ■  -     .  ■       * . 

diiidren  the  opporSSi-^  to  test  SieirB.    For  ciiiidren  Qiis  cJiahge  in 
attittde  is  a  ch^ge  fran  l^guage  obsorvef  to^  iahguige  participant;      .  . 
fr^  tenants  of  our  texto       c5vmers  of  their  own  -tocts. 

The,  most  liberating  experience  we  ev^r^^  ks  both  teac3iers  and 
researchers,  for  eksrcple,  was  approadiing  language  Juse  and.ian^tiagd  , 

learning  with  the  find-out  attitude  entodied  in  the  obnoept,  "themild 

^_  _    ,     *  .  •  '  •  '        '  ' 

^as  linformant. "  '  r'^ ,  ■  .  ^  .  ^  '    '■  *  , 

The  researSi  attitude  of  4l  can  fii^  out"  of  ten^^Stands       corr  „  ; 

trast  to  the  wa^^  rfesea^Si.  is  usually  teu^pit  and  presented  in  institu^ 


tions  of  higher  educatiefti  v*iere  the  ireans  and, ends  of  research  are  pre- 

■    ^    ■  •        '  ■  ^      .  -  ,  ■■ 

sented  as  vehicles  of  proof ,  anci  wheref  Jiecause  ,pf  thi    vi^/  resesurch 
is  perceived  as  something  die  doeg.  in.  graduate  education  (knowledge  pro- 
duction) ,  but  not  ;  teacher  ^ucation-  (knowledge  utilization) .    The  attitude 
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of  etiinbgraptY  atgues  that  air  between  language  theory  and  langtoage 

practice^  between  the  language  researciier  an^   the  language  teacher,  be- 
•t3weeh  language  research  activities  ai>d  language  instructio  activities, 
between  language  research  settings  and  language  instinictiDjial  settings — 
are  c^s functional  and  fail,  in  the  end,  to  serve  the  profession* 

V  '    

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  there  are  not  nany  researdi  per- 
spectives on  truth,  thou^  it  is  to  arg\JB  that  sone  research  language 
truths  are  nore  useful  than  others.    It  is  the  int^tion  of  this  section 
not  only  to  raise  key  issues  in  the  et&iograpl^  of  language  arts  research 
and  teaching,  but  also  to  cast  thes)^     ^  sons  conceptual  fraiiB  vAiereby 
the  professional  teacher^iresearcher  and  researdKr-te^dier  mi^rt  proceed 
even  more  productively.  ' . 


t 
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3.3.2    Ttm  PARADIGM  OF  E!lHNC)GRAPHY  4  ^ 


In  orcfef  to  address  and  e^^lore  these  and  other  speseartrh  issues 
iTore  fonmlly,  Figt£e  48  presets  a  theoretically  based  view  of "^^le 
language  arts  curriexilum.    Biis  nodei  r^resents  curi^t  thinking  about 


'  Figure  48.  A  Theoretically  Based  View  of  the  Langua^  *Arts  Curriculum 
THEORY  .  • 


wnat  we  know  about: 
•  language 
.   language  learniixg 
"  successful  language  users 
►    the  evolution  of  literacy 


THE  CHILD  AS  INFORNANT. 


In  lignt  of  what  we  know, 
how  are  these  language  users 
performing? 


In  light  of  V7hat 

know  arid  how'  these 
language  users  are  performing 
:nat  curricular  sufjport 
;;;iould  I  provide?  / 


CURKiCULAR  SUPPORT 


-  Classrooms  as  Natural 
Language  Environments 


the  relatirOriship  ainong  teaching^  research,  and  curriculum.^    Iirpiicit  in 
this  modsl  are  suggestions  that  all  language:  research  and  instruction 
are  not  equal;  that  certain  forms  of  research  and  instruction  are  nxDre''  useful 
than  otiiers;  that  eclecticism  in  research  and  teaching  is  not  only  illusion-^ 
ary,  but  also  dangerous;  that  a  relationship  exists  between  what  teachers  - 
and  researdiers  know  on  the  one  hand  and  the  conditions  under  whicli 
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-  L  •  J  ^    _        .  _ 

ttey  know  it  on  the  other;  that  to  build  ptactioe  on  practice  cCTisti- 

tutes  apti-intellectualism;  that  our  int^est  in,  tixe  Icffiguage  arts  as 
teacters  and  researchers  is  in  the  f  iriai  analysis  ah  int^est  in  learn- 
ing; that  not  all  language  settings  vSiidh  we  cx^uid  stu^  are  equally 
wrthy  of  our  attention;  that  classfbcSs  c^  .be  roacie  to  be  natural  Ian- 
gu^ge  en vironineints ;  that  si^jportive  language  environments  are  best  not 
only  for  instructidnal  decisibn-maJcir^,  but  also  for  assessing  growth 
and  developteni:;  that  in  the  final  analysis  as  a  profession  we  are  in 
this  together  for  the  purpose  of  inprbving  laiguage  arts  instruction  , 
and  for  the  benefit  ot  children.    This  nbdel,  v*iile  looking  quite  ihrwDC^ 
vx)us,  addresses  key  issues  involved  in  the  eSiiographic  shifts  of  the 
profession  as  they  relate  to  transactions  bet&^een  language  arts  re^ 
search  and  teaching. 


'gie-Rol^  of  Theory  rn  F^^arch  arid  Instruction.  ilieDretically 
the  paradi^  d^icts  a  transactional  relationship  between  theory  and. 
prance,    it  is  neant  to  argue  that  instruction  nust  be  routed  in  , 
th^ry  and  by  irtplication  suggests  that  instruction  nbt  so  rooted  is 
not  professionally  productive  and  should  be  abandoned.    Ohe  ^adi^ 
suggests  four  key  theoretical  areas  \^x3n  v*iich  curriculum  is  built: 
what  we  krow  about  language,  what  we  know  about  language  learning,  ^/*iat 
we  krow  about  successful  langviage  users,  and  what  we  know  abotJt  ttie 
p^choliriguistic  and  sociolihguistic  processes  involved  in  Qie  evblu- 
ticn  of  literacy.    By  inference  it  suggests  that  not  only  are  these 
areai  and  their  counterparts  (alternate  oomnunicatian  systens,  msucoess- 
ful  language  users,  etc.)  fruitful  areas  for  langua^  stti^,  but  also 
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that  good  language  ar^  teachers  and  researdiers  ar^  knowledgeable  in 
these  cireas. 

Irtplici-^  in  the  paradigm  is  a  call  for  conscious  awareness, 
neta-rese£u:diing  and  me ta- teach i  ng  examinations  of  what  one  believes 
^DOtrt  language  ax)d  language  learning.    lAhat  a  teacher  or  researdier 
believes  in  these'^aieas  constitutes  a  set  of  relations  \jpcn  v*iidh  be- 
havior: is  organized.    VJhile  not  stated  directly,  the  paradigm  argues 
that  all  research  and  teac±Ling  in  the  language  arts^  whether  examined 
or  unexamined,  is  theoretically  based  (Harste  &  Biorke,  1977)  ,  and  that 
researdiers  and  teachers  owe  it  both  to  themselves  arid' the  profession 
to  lay  out  what  they  perceive  to  be  key  relationships  in  *  language 
learning.  .  '  ^ 

;  Good  language  arts  research  and  good  language  arts  instruction " 

not  only  1^  out  the  theoretical  positioifc  it  takes  on,  and  across  Ian-  ^ 
.  guage,  language  learning,  successful  language  users  and  groiirtfh  and 
(feveloptient,  but  put  such  beliefs  in  a  position  of  instructional  and 
research  vulnerability.    The  shift  lo  ethnography"  argues  tiiat  one  of  the 
magor  probliEirs  with  much  current  resrearch  and  instruction .  is  a  failure 
to  examine  assurtptions — assiatptions  often  d^pl^  erbedded  ^  1±ie  v*iat 
and  how  of  teaching  and  research.  .  ' 

ScxoB  researchers  and  teachers  even  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  tiiat 
while,  others  are  theoretically  biased  they  are  in  a  state  of  theoreti- 
cal virginity,  as  if  their  decisions  to  look  at  viiat  they  looked  at, 
or  to  select  a  worksheet  over  a  bianjc  sheet  of  paper,  was  done  in 
innocence  and  puri-^.    fiiis  paradigm  does  not  ask  researchers  and 
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teachers  to  be  athedretical — that's  in?pOBsible---c)nly  honest,    it  cson-  . 

don^  neither  irtad-ctog  eiipiricism  nor  atiieoretical  ethnography. 

Equally  irrportant^  the  paradigm  i^uggests  tl^at  oily  what.  Qieory 

and  practice  stand  in  equilateral^  relationship  to  ^adh  other  is^  it 

;^ssible  for  each  to  beodme  a  head  taller  than  theix  current  and  sii|gle 

selves.**  WiQi  practice  is  built  on  practice  we  havfe  a  blatant  disdain 

£br  research^-an  an ti- intellect!^  stanosi — and  wasted  op^rtunities. 

When  practice  is  built  on  theory,  treseardh  result!^  can  fqisJ  back  to 

identify  and  clarify  theoretical  constructs.    When  practice  is  bmit  ' 

oij  theory,  results  can  feed  bac^  to  identi^  and  clarify  practice.  In 

  _  _  "  "  ^ 

transaction,,  thai,  both  theory  and  practice  can  beooire  rrore  than  eitl^ 

can  beoorne  separately. 

The  power  of  this  paradi^  is  its  heuristic  stanch.    It  does  not 
guarantee  that  teachers  and  teseardhers  do  not  make  mistakes*  only  the 
hope  for  fewer;  and  those  we  do  make,  .a.  call  that  they  merit  and  demand 
practical  and  theoretical  attoition.    it  is  this  generative  functim  of 
language  re^arch  and  teadrmg,  not  Sie  maintenance  of  our  current 
assunptive  langiaage  teach&^and  researc±L,  which  makes  the  shift  to 
ethnograjS^  by  the  profession  so  exciting. 

■Sie  Child-as-Sifonnaht  as  a  Self -Correcting  Evaluative  Strategy 
in  Research  and  Instrpctigji.    A  th^retically  based  view  of  the  language 
arts  suggests  that  assessnent  v*iieh  does  not  lend  itself  to  iitproved 
theory  or  instruction  ^uld  be  abandoned.    Fran  a  curricular  perspec- 
tive, the  question  to  be  addressed  by  evaluation  is  "In  light  of  vrtiat  I 
know  about  language  ^d  language  learning,  how  are  these  language  users 
performing?"  .=5^ 
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'   All  evaliaatioi  arid  all  ^  evaluation  ihstlairnents  are  theoretically 
.|  lb  the  ext^t  that  th^  violate  v*ia^  we  la>aw.aJ>Dub  language  and 
langua<^  learning^  th^  must  be  abandoned  ^nd  other  nore  theoretically 
valid  measures  develoj)ed.    V*iei  applied^  this  criterion  oftnai  results 
in  harsh  judgments  of  currait  instrvinents  and  assessment  practices. 

Qften  in  our  atteii|>L  to  assess  the  strengths  v^iicii  language 
users  possess,  we  isolate  them  f recti  peer  sij^jport  (for  fear  of  cheating).. 


give  them  materials  to  read  which  have  no  situational  st^^rt  by  way 
of  apprDpriate^oontext  (unlike  natural  reading  sitxaations,'  the  reader 
under  the  donditicns,  of  ^testing  never  Jaiows  vAiat  the  topic  of  his  next 


selection  will  be) ,  and  ask  them  to  deal  with  topics  for  v\*iich  they  have 
little  familiarity  or^i^terest  (this  is' supposedly  done  tq  insure  tiie 
actual  reading  of  th^  materials  and  assure  no  reliance  on  background 
information) .    Equally  often,  what  such  data  give  us  is  a  picture  of 
vtet  reading  looks  like  mder  strange  conditions,    liider  normal  qondi- 
tions  TO  read  things  for  whirfi  we  have  a  badcgpound  and  in  whibh  we  are 
interested,  go  to  mterials  with  a  host  of  expectations  about  vdiat  we 
will  find  Siere,  locate  the  materials  to  read  in  a  situational  context 
rich  wiSi  signs  to  help  us  access  a^^priate  anticipatory  texts,  and 
use  coiieagues  and  frieiK^  to  disexass  and  dari^  our.mderstandings. 
Vfe  use  this  exaitple  to  demonstrate'  that  given  what  we  knew  about  success- 
ful readers  in  real  language  situations,  we  can  then  begin  to  inprove 
research  and  ijistructional  assessment.    Ihe  shift  to  ethnography  by  the 
profession  does  not  suggest  that  cleaning  \jp  assessment  will  be  e^sy, 
only  that  it  mast  be  guided. 
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^  The  view  of  e^7aiuatiOT  pr^osed  in  Figure  i  stiggests  that  we  get 
our  best  language  data  whoi  we  put  language  x^ere  in  sittiiaticms  v*iieh 
are  rich  with  support,  not  isolated  and  deprive  of  the  sx^jpbrt  avail- 
able uri^r  normal  conditions  (vygotsJq^,  1978) .    Theoretically  this 
suggests  we  mu^  use  vtole  natural  instances  of  ianguagp  as  settings  - 
within  which  to  collect  evaluative  data.    Since  this  same  criterion 
holds  for  any  instance  of  language  instruction,  tiiis  insi^jt  ali^vs  us 
to  view  classrooms  as  potentially  natural  language  situations.    Mi  tbo 
often       go  out  of  our  way  to  m^e  classrooms  and  research  settings 
unnatural.  ^      .  , 

Interestingly,  whoi  Vietged  in  -Siis  ii^t,  what  becomes  accented 

_    r-   _  ■  ___         ■  ,  _  '  

is  not  only  the  unna t urainess  of  itbst  cxrrrent  assessment  and  assessment 

ooiKiitions  in  iai^a^  arts  teaching  and  research,  bCit  the  need,  given 

^the  social  nature  of  language,  for  the  developnent  of  sociological 

_  ■   _  _  ■       _  _  _     _  I 

ncdeis  of  learning.    This  insi^t^  that  currently  l^^ming  theory  is 

rooted  psychologically,  whereas  language  and  language  learning  are 

rooted  scx::iologically,  is  a  nice  demonstration  of  the  powerful  trans-  ' 

actions  possible  when  theory  and  practifce  are  jiKtagosed  as  is  ^gg^sted 

by  the  recent  shift  to  ethnography  by  the  professicn. 

Stg^porting  the  Language  Process  in  Research !  and  Instruction . 


Si  light  of  what  we  know  and  in  light  of  vrtiat  language  users  are  doipg, 
vAiat  st?:>port  should  be  of fer^?    Within  "linguistically  the  least  re- 
strictive environment"  (Watson,  1980),  this  (tecisiorj  has  ts^  forms: 
(1)  strategy  instruction;  and  (2)  the  creation  of  a  jiow^risk  classroom 

aura.  -  I  . 

1  .  • 
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Given^  for  exairpie,  an  observation  that  when  afforded  c^jportmity 
to  taice  text  ownership,  an  infofmant  refuse  ix)  write  saying,  "I  can't 
spd±,"  as  .teacher's  .and  researchers  we  iitiineci lately  kncwr  several  ^ 
ttdhgs.  ^  First,  .we  have  evidence  that  the  child  perceived  the  major 
constraint  vfcidi  stopped  him  or  her  from  eaigagir^  in  .the  process  to  be 
speilirtg.^  Biis  we  theoretically  suspect  is  a  learned  constraint. 
Because  we  know  that  successful  language  users  cannot  .worry  about 
spelling  at  "the  point  , of  utterance"  and  yet  be  successful  (Britttni, 
Burgess,  Martin,  MciLeod  &  Rosen,  1975),  we  theoretically  also  know  that 
we  must  take  action  to  help  the  child-  functionally  re-peroeive  this  . 
constraint.    'Theoretically  we  know  that  as  long  as  this  constraint 
goverfts  initial  writing  efforts  the  child  is  depriving  hiitB^f  or  her- 
self of  1-^e  only  vehicle — involvenent  in  tiie  process — whereby  he  or  ^e 
can  grow, 

'    In- this  instance  we  itdght  find  that  a  siirple,  "I'm  not  inter-  • 

.    r     

ested  in  your  ^)elling,  I'm  interested  ini  your  writing"  would  suffioe 
in  sqf^rting  tte  child  toward  coming  to  see  functional  writing  as  a 
universal  strategy  in  writing  fcr  all  ^  language  users  ^    if  bur  informant 
had  learned  his  past^instructional  lesson  too  well  v^^^ght  have  to  5 


be  firmer  and  make  recourse  to  (^functional  strategies  ^re  difficult: 

    \ 

"No  writer  can  worry  ^boUt  spelling  and  grartitar  and  things  like  that 


when  they  are  trying  to  first  get  their  ideas  doim.    We'll  take  care  of  . 
that  later  whai  and  if  we  wish  to  make  oar  writing  public.    Ri^t  how>  • 
let's  just  get  our  ideas  c3owh  before,  they  slip  away.    ISIcw  let'^^fc  bade 
to  our  writing,  you  made  me  lose  ny  train  of  thought."    In  eithad|f 
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th^e  instanoes  curriciiL^  sufjxjrt  grows  out  o£  thBoretically  based  .  , 

.       .  .   ,  '  *  .  .  \ .  ^ .    '     ■  > 

e%;^uati9ns  in  the  leasts  restrictive  linguistic  setting.    Such  an  en-^. 

. .  .   :  - 
vironinent  gives  us  our  best  develoEinental  data  as  it  helps  xis  sort  out 

language  behavioi^  v*iich  are  an  ^tifact  of  instruction  from  those 

which  reflect  ^^onmunication  potential.    An  ethnografiiic  ^yiew  of  lan- 

gua^  tells  us  that  there  is  a  relationship  be-Lgeen  linguistic  con- 

straints  and  linguistic  resources  *    Alter  these  ocaistraints  and  you 

>  V 

mleash  new  resources.    '  " 

Other  curricuiar  stppbrt  grows  directly  from  theory  (for  various 
exanples  see  ftodes,  1978;  erafton,  1981;  Hill,  1980).    Mar^  language 
i^ers  have  been  found  to  have  extrSrely  dj^fiiictibnal  hbtiCTis  of 
writing  (Brittoh^  Burgess^  IVlartin,  Mdbeod,  St  Rbsoi,  1975;  Emig^  1971; 
Atweii^  1980;  Kucer,  1982).    ^he  source  of  these  d/sfunctiohal  notions' 
is  readily  reob^ized  in  Siat  ho  real  writer  could  v^ite  mder  the  con-- 
ditions  reported  as  surrounding  mucJi  school  raritihg  (DeFbrd^  1981; 
Graves^  1975;  ^^i^Dee,.  1981) .    io  encourage  more  functionsLL  notions 
one  instructional  support  mit  mi^htt  have  as  its  focus  acquainting  chil- 
dren with  successful  v/riters  throu^  interview  of  actual  writers  in  the 
classroom.    Nbt  caily  does  this  practice  have  theoretical  roots ^  but  it 

is  an  ideal  source  for  the  identification  of  tfeadier  arid  feseajxrher 

_  ___  _  ____ 

theoreticaily  based  siipport  strategies  vdiich  may^  in  use^  cycle  back  to 

further  clarify  the  theoretic^  constructs  from  v*ii^  thpy  grew. 

Iheoryr  because  it  affects  practice^  is  much  too  irifortant  to  W  left 

in  the  hands  of  the  theorist.    An  ethnographical  view  of  langua^  arte 

says  that's  v*iat  has  been  wrong  in  the  past. 
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:     Rsadin^  and  reafling  instruction  are  not  synbnynous  terms  thou^ 
^thef/  sliDuld  be.    Ghildren^  we  have  found^'^ften  ^ia\7e  one  set  of  per- 
eeptions  for  reading  instruetion  and  another  for  real  reading.-    In  * 
^ebrducting  a  writtjen  oonversatioh  (an  iristractional  st^port  strategy 
developed  fay  eaorolyh  Burke  after  having  6bs<^ved  real  language  users 
operate  in  real  language  settir^s) ,  Susan  RcA)inseii,  a  dDctoretl  student 

at  our  institution,  asked  one  of  her  inforirfehts  vfeliier  or  riot  he  had 

i 

leariK^  to  like  reading  now.    His  telling  response,  "Whixdi  reading?" 
(fobinson,  1981) . 

Frank  Smith  (1981b)  advises  teaciiers  v*o  feel  they  must  have 
children  engage  in  at  least  some  of  the  pseudo  reading  tasks  of  much 
current  skill  instruction,  that  the  least  they  might  do  is  inform 
stuc3ents  that  they  are  about  to  engage'  in  a  "funny  kind  of  reading" 
and  that  they  ought  hot  confuse  this  with  what  they  do  when  the/; 
really  read.    Smith  argues  that  children  can  live  with  lots  of  adult 
peculiarities. 

It  shiDuldh't  surprise  us,  given  ethnographic  insists  into 
langua^^  if  children  appear  oonfiased  whe\  we  fail  to  provide  theirt 

'•V  _____  r 

with  suffort  environments  in  whicii  they  might  have  demons trated  (anith, 
1981a)  information  on  which  to  make  better  linguistic  decisions.  The 
shift  to  ethnography  ty  the  profession  suggests  that  the  fastest  vay 
to  clean  vp  research  and  instruction  is  to  ^  throw  out  all  practices 
Tvot  rooted  in  instances  v*iere  real  language  users  were  operating  in 
real  language  settings  usin^ real  language. 
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3.3,3  <mcLusic«a  ■ 

.       ..  -    -*  .\ 


In  the  opening  of  this  section  we  asserted  that  it  ^/as  iirportant' 

tq  understanifl  that  the  moves  to  ethnography  by  the  language  arts  pro- 

.  .    _  _  _     *  ^  _ 

f ess  ion  has  both  theorg^cal  and  practical  roots.    This  section  has 

.  ......  .  '^ 

attenpted  to  develop  the  arguinait  that  this  umdsrstanding  is  important 

because  it  represents  a  call  for  a  new  professionalism.    At  base  this 

ittDve  to  ethnography  constitutes  challei^^s  to  past  definitions  of 

research,  teaching,  roles,  truth,  and  wtoi  is  in  charge.  .  M^ves  viiich 

call  for  fundamental  professional  changes  of  this  sort  often  create  . 

^^fmctionai  gaps.    Ihis  section  has  attempted  to  assert  that  if  the 

_   V  '  

0  m>ve  to  ethnograj^  is  cast  in  the  ^^De  of  an  attltiJde  and  a  curricular* 

paradigm  it  constitutes  a  low-rid<,  hi^  learning  situation  for  teach- 
ers, researcdiers  and  diildr^.    From  Qiis  pertepective ,  the  ess^oe  of 
ethnography  and  this  report  on  our  program  of  researdh  is  an  open, 
invitation  to  form  a  coiiabDratrve  pedagogy.  v 
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4.0    THE  CHILD  AS  CURRICULAR  AND  RESEARCH  INPORMANT:  ' 

''       •  OENDOCTII^S  TOUR  OWN  STODIES  '  '  "  - 

'/  >      -■        '  '   ^  /        :  '      '  ^ 

Included  in  this  section  are  sonre  represaitative  child-as- 
infonii^t  follcw-ijp  sttdies  conducted  by  teachers,  graduate  students, 
visiting  scholaars,  and 'others  vflxxn  we^ve  had  the  good  fortcme 
interact  with  over  the  course  of -this  program  of  researdi.    Sbire  ex- 
anples  of  the  chUd-as-informaht  sttdies  wh^ch  have  been  oohdacted 
include  following  a  single  child  throii^but  a  week  collectir^  tod  ob- 
serving all  en^mters  with  written  language  (Wells,  4.980),  comparing 
the  same  child's  v^i ting ' tinder  highly  constrained  and  less-constraiiiRj 
conditions  (Soveiaoe,  1981),  studying  a  single  preschool  c±iild's  self- 
initiated  revisions  on  a  single  gtory  (Matson,  1982) ,  collecting  and 
analyzing  n^  writing  over  time  by  a  class  of  3-year  old  children 
(Hill,  1981;  w5o^^rd>^198b) ,  to  tine  useage  studies  given  cdiahges  in 
the  location  and  anount  of  written  language  in  a  preschool  ciassrxDdm 
(Hafete,  &  f^rste,  1980).    In  reality  the  entire  collection  of  these 
sttadi^^^rits  a  voiume  ^  its  own  ri^t^ 

In  Siis  section  we  include'  four  such  .studies  which  were  conducted 
under  our  general  direction.    These  are  me^t  to  serve  as  exanpl^  of  the 
kinds  of  studies  wfrtdi  readers  of  this  volume  mi^^t  like  to  pursue  on 
their  own.    The  parLicSar  studis  selected  for  inclusion  iri  this 
vdlune  represent  a  range  of  explorations  arid  are  meant  to  suggest  that 
aliTDSt  any  language  setting  merits  our  attention  and  study. 

Ihe  number  of  informants  to  use  in  your  child^as-informant 
study'  is  not  an  ^sstleT  JJntil  we  can  explain  the  behaviors  of  at  least 
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one  language  learner,  we  probably  should  not  be  too  int^t  xxpon  develop-  . 
irig  a  gmeralized  theory  of  literacy  learning.    As  long  as  we  find  one 
:  thing  that  a  language  learner  does  surprisingly  th^  are  stiil  revisions 
needed  in  our  evolving  itcdel.    ^ur  personal  reiatibnship"'with  the  in- 
fomiant  also  is  not  an  issue.    We  have  found  that  9ie  better  v?e  get  to 
know  our  informants,  and  the  better  tii^  get  to  3aiow  us,  the  rnore  likely 
it  is  that  we  will  see  vtet  it  is  that  ihey^^e  feaHy  capal^e  of  doing. 

Studies  such  as  these  stand  in  staric  oOTitrast  to  those  vAiich  atteirpt  to  J 

*  _  _^  „  ^_  _      ■  ^  --         -  ■  ; 

stuc^  literacy  by  doing  so  under  the  stran^st  and  tidiest  of  oonditions 

for  the  shortest- anuiiit  of  tine.    Deficits  identified  in  such  studies 

refer  nore  to  the  research  setting  than  to  ;tiie  child's  amiabilities.. 

'  Sinc^  we  often  asstire  our  role  is  to  teacfi  diildren  written-^ 

language,  rather  iSin  st5>EX>rt  children,  in  their  efforts  to  learn  writWi 

language,  playing  a  research  role  can  be  liberating.    m_  have  found  no 

nore  effective  change  strate^,  for  teachers  or  ,for  pufselves.  Given 

that  we^have  just  begm  to  scratdi  the  surfaoe.-in  terns  -of  our  under- 

standing  of  the  prooBBses  involved  in  literacy  and  literacy  leaxniijg, 

there  is  much  to  learn  and  no  better  time  to  start.  ,  ,  ^ 
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4.1    SPHiiBJG  is  .   .   .  IT'S  ^TCT^  IT  RiOS  SS^F'S     ^  - 

by  Chxystine  Bouffier  

Fdverina  Cbllege  of  Mvanoe  p3acat±can       -  • 

Whm        noth^  aSced  her  tov  she  vbuid  help  scnBone  learn  to 
spell/  12-year  old  Jilda  Rooked  puzzled.    **vaiat  do  you  Sean?"  she 
asJoBd.    "felling  is  easy,    it's  getting  it  ri^t  that's  the  hard  part. 

it  would  be  easy,  sittply  to  feel  for  Jilda' Sr.dilenina  and  dismiss 

'    '  '  .  ■  "  T  .         . . 

-  / 

her  renark  as  cute.    Biat,  however,  ^would  be  a  pity  beeatase  children  in 
their  innocence  are  often  wiser  than  adults  with  all  their  learning  and 
sophistication.    Underlying 'Jilda 's  renark  are,  in  fact>  two  ijrpbrtant 
insights  that  we  wbiold  do  well  to  flonder.    Ihe  first  is  her 'underlying 
iassurrption  that  spelling  is  functional^  i.e.,  that  it  is  sorrtethihg*  that 
ocscurs  naturaily  in  the  course  of  writir^.    Ihe  second  is\hat  there  is 
often  a  differenoe  between  using  spelling  and  achieving  a  conventional 
product—a  product/pirocess  distinction.  .     :  - 

Ihere  are  a  nuirber  of  crucial  questions  that  ari3e  from  these 
insights.    If  spelfing'is  as  Jilda  suggests,  a  natural  process,  what  is^ 
the  nature  of  thi^'  pitebess^  and  secondly>  vAiat  is  the  nature  9f  oonven- 
tion  and  Yc^  does  it  relate  to  the  process? 

Much  *has  been  written  about  spelling  in  the  last  20-30  years. 
Perhaps  no  other  area  of  the  writing  process  has  achieved  so  much  atten- 
tion, particularly  front  the jLnstructional  stanc^int.    The  vrork  of  . 
Chomsky  and  Halle'  (1968)  did  ntbch  to  dispel  the  view  of  spelling  as 
'organized  chaos V  but  the  plethora  of  linguistic  spelling  schemes, ^  vdiich 
were  the'l^esuit  of  applying  Oxxtisky  an^  Halle's  theory  to  instructidn. 
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have  proved  no  nore  suocsssful  th^  titeir  nbre  tradttiohal  agitecaedenbs 

and  ^added  little  to  our  knowledge  of  how  children  leain  to  spell. 

 _ « »  .   ,  _  ,  '     _     .  ^   

Studies  CTiaiatii^  largely  from  Sie  area  of  ^pp^tive  psy'cdtoldgy 
have  attempted  to  id^tify  various  aspects  oj^  linguistic-'^^ra^  and 
relate  th^e  to  speilir^  p^ormande  {^&roel,  1980f  Bater^  T9%0)  .  Qther 

•stadies  have  attenpted  to  identi^  specific  reading  and  ^)ellin^  strate- 
gies and  examine  their  interrelationship  {Baron>  1980;  Marsri  et  ai.>  ' 
1980)  ,"\^ile  sttdies  likfe  that  of  Ifenhy  (1980)  have  examined  the  role 
piaj^  by  visxaal  menbryi    One  cJiaracteristic  of  these  and  other  sttJJies 
reported  &y  FriQi  (1980)  :  is  that  they  rely  heavily  on  the  use,  of  pseiido 
words  OT  lists  of  words  chosen  for  their  adherence  tp^  or  deviation  from, 
establi^ed  phonological  rules.  *  . 

i^other  set  of  studies  was  prorpted  by  the  vork  of  Read  (1975) . 
MtiiDu^  Itead*s  stuSy  was  of  children's  categorization  of  English  speedi 

^somds,  it  nevertteless  proved  that  children's  spelling  errors  v^are  not 
random  occurrences  and  were  in  many  cases  based  on  sophisticated  phonetic 
^cisions  which  while  not  oonsisteht  with  those  made  hy  adults 

•  ne\^rth^ess>  based  on  ciearly  identifiable  principles.    A  nurber  of 

studio  reported  by  Henderson  and  Beers  (1980)  have  extended  Itead's  ini- 

.tial  stuay  and  attorpted  to  identic  the  characteristics  of  cdiiidren's 

^jelling  aCTOss  grades.    Zutell  i:i979)  in  particular  related  diildren's 

spd:iihg  develofment  to  iiie  Piagetian  notion  of  deoenttatibn. 

.     ?b  seme  extent  these  studies  have  been  dble  to  show  sgms  simi- 

♦  .  

larities  in  spelling  patterns  across  children  and  seme  develbpttEntal 

tendencieE^  but  if  we  turn  to  the  writings  of  diiidrai  ra-Bier.  tJian  tests 
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  •    _   

designed  to- elicit  specific  r\jle  related  spelling  responses  it  beoomBs 
obvious  that  tiiere  is  nudh  that,  is  idiosyncratic  and  left  vrie^lained. 
"So  e5<plain  language  behavior  under  experiinentai  oonditicnB  ijs  not 
necessarily  to  e^qd-aiS  it  mder  dcnditibns  of  natural -usage^^ arid  it 
is  the  oonditicns  of  nati^al  usage  vitiich  are  of  priite  inportande  to 
edacatibn.  - 

Harste  et  al,  (1982)^  as  a  resiit  of  their  stu9y  with  s^iiig 


diiiS^  and  Sieir  initial  OTcbviiters  with  print,,  have  done  mdi  to 
broaden  the  base  for  stucSying  children's  spelling,    Siey  have  identi- 
fied a  hunter  of  strategies  used  by  children  to  enoDde  meaning, in 
graphic  form.    Six  of  these  can  be  identified  as  spfelling  strategies 
viz,:  .  r 

1.  Spieling  the  way  it  sounds,    'U'  for  'you';  '/////'  for  'ny 
name  is  Lisa',     (Each  stroke  represeits  a  syllable);  'DA' 
for  'day'. 

2.  Spelling  the  way  it  articulates >     'CHRIDAQEN'  for  'tried  again' 
'BR2P'  for  'brief';  'USLIP'  for  'asleep' Ihis  category  also 

.  ihcludes  phendnena  idaitified  by  Read  such  as  the  omission  of 
*     the  preoonsdnantal  nasal,  e.g.,  'KIG'  for  'king'. 

3.  Spelling  the  way  it  looks.     'ITO'  for  'for';  'YUO'  for  'you'; 
'WHIT'  for  'with';'  'TIMSE'  for  'tines'.    In  these  cases  the 
^Dellers  have  all  or  most  eleinents  of  the  ward  throu^  not 
necessarily  in  the  conventional  order. 

:^4.    Spelling  the  way  it  means,    •REFK^GERATORED'  for  '.refrigerated' 
(to  put  in  the  refrigerator);  'AXLft±ITIED'  for  ' guillotineci/  ' 
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execu^d';  'WRSUPONATTM'  for  the  semantic  unit  *onaa  xjpjn  a 
tiire';  'AOX  ADX  ADJC'  for  'kittaens',  'AOX'  being Joat*.    Ihis  ^ 
is  simLlar  to  a  linguistic  convention  used  ty  scxob  Australian 
^  aboriginal  langiaages  \idiere  plurality  is  indicated  by  doubling 
the  word,  e.g.,  •WAGGA'  — 'crow^ "'iffiOCa  mOGA'  —  'cro^ 

5.  Spelling  the^Atfay  i  have  solved,  similar-spellings^  "TOOL  UP' 
for  'tulip';  'REALISTICK'  for  *^rralistic';  'L0\^  A  BALL'  for 
•loveable*;  ^FE^EbY*  for  'firaiiy' . 

6.  ^^iing  by  ny  mtes-^^sorceohe  else^s  rules.     'PtZZIE'  for 
•pizza'  with'Qie  acoonpanyihg  remark  "I  know  it's  not  spelled 
the  way  it  sounds";  'ALSOE*  for  'also'. 

It  vrould  be  an  OT^rsiitplif  ication  to  believe  that  any  one  spell-^ 

ihg  was  siitply  the  resul€pf  applying'any  one  of  the  strategies  outlined. 

-  '-         -    -  ■  -■  -      -  ^ 

Each  spelling,  in  fact^  reflects  a  ociTplex  orchestration  of  language 

decisions.    Several  strategies  may  be  involved  at  any^orle  time*  /Die 

following  is  a  story  from  ten  year  old  Jason: 


0/46  ^  ^my     an     Ahf-e) Cf>e^  w«j 

i^s^h  f     ti/fc     IS  jdca/.  The.  haxji/ 

Sorh^hi^     ^kitc     over  fht.   ifez/ft/  4^rmM 

Ahf^h^^   wtut^   >a  6e.^      hle^  A/^A^  iW- 

for  ih'   fK*»    n^ornjn^   ^d*  />«.ir«^  Ma/trc; 


■     .  t 
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*  ^    Ihe  story  my  no^  rate  higjily  as  a  creative  pleoe — the  resxalt  of 
,the  school  oonaitiojiis  under  v*iich  it  v?as  oollected  rather  than  any  inr 
ability  Oil  Jason's  part.    It  demDnstrates,  however,  the  orchestration  of 
nany  language  i^trategies  -  includii^  those  relatAi  to  spelling,  ^e 
following  chart  may  help  to  exenpli^: 


• 

SOUND 

ARTECULSIES  ■ 

SIMILAR 
SPEIIilNG 

• 

RtlT.F.S 

thfuw 

- 

V  - . 

 4-H 

lide 

V  - 

6cM&ri 

■   •  J 

> 

foreist 

'baryes 

■■ 

sed 

/ 

heselif 

0 

/ 

cisul 

/ 

nexst 

■* 

bay 

■  / 

buitful 

be  for  . 

/  ■ 

'>'    ' '     '  ^ 

It  is  obvious  that  Jasori  relies  heaviiy  dn^^>und/articulation  stjrategies.. 
They  are  not^  however,  the  only  strategies-  he  , uses.    Nor  can  it  be'  _ 
assimed^that  id^tical  spellings  represent  th^  sarre  strategies  in  e^dli/ 
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case.    Cne  child  prdducsed  the  spelling  't^^JVE'  for  'movie'  vMle  another 
produced  the  same  spelling  for  the-viord  'move'  .  ^ 

J  _  ;   .  .    ■  

Gcffitext  of  sijLLiation  also  plays  an  iirportant  part*  in  spelling  as  T 

it'  does  in  other  aspects  of  language  use.    Such  context  can  be  focused 

-  ,  #     

as  narrowly  as  the  linguistic  envirdnrnent  fLn  v^ich  the  word  occurs  or  as 

broadly  as  the  purpose  for  viiich  the  child  is  writing  fmd  tiie  on-going 

t .  _____   

social  situation.    Certainly  both  interpl^  in  the  production  of  text. 

%  ,  •  » '     . 

One  young  writer  when  writing  about  a  letter  losed  the  y/K^rd  'envelope' 

and  inmediately  underneaSi  cn  file  next  line  the  word  'any',    it  was  not 

surprising  that  she  spelled  'any'  as  >'siy'.    it  is  nbre  th^  likely  that 

the  'en'  of  'envelope'  directly  affected  her  decision. 

_'_  '   ^ 

^  Just  recently  a  teacher  vto  had  been  persuaded  to  introduce 

writing  joumalfe  into  her  second  .grade  class  abandeo^  Quan  after 

about  three  v^jeeks.    Sie  ciaimsd  tiSat  Qiey  wece  not  successful  because 

the  children  made  gramnatiCTl  and  spelling  errors  that  they  wbviLd  hot 

make  when  writing  for  h^  in  class.    She  topk  great  pains  to  daitonstrate 

how  words  spell^  wron^y  in  the  journals  were^  in  fact^  correct  in 

cla^  cGiTpositibns.f  VJhat  sfe  failed  to  see,  however,  was  that  the 

journal  entries  weSe  itbfe  reflective  of  the  chH<3ren  than  the  senantically 

sterile  pieces  tii^  were  writing  for  her.  .Ihe  cJiildren  were  also 

^  .  _______  ^_       _,_  _  ^ 

doronstaratihg  that  different  purposes  elicit  different  sjj^lling  re- 

ipbnses  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  spelling  is  not  aotnething  of  prime 

concern         you  are  concentrating  on  getting  your  meaning  clear.    ^  lii 

su^  cas^  you  use  viiatever  of  the  strategies  outlined  are  available 

to  you  and  keep  goir^.    Spelling  is,  therefore,' functional,  serving 
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the  writer's  pmrpose  at  the  point  of  utterance.    Soifie  ftSctibnai  speii- 

  __     _     _      _     ____     _      ^_     '_  __  : 

ihg  is  conventional  other  non-aohvi^^onal.    i|ie  conventionality  is  not 
the  issiae  during  doKgositicMi  but  .:mther  iigben  -die  oomposition  is  ^cahs^ 
lated  to  the  wider  language  cxjuuumi-^y  i.e.^  vfiai  the  .writing  is  made 
public.  ^  : 

Bissex  (1980)  in  her  classic  stxxfy  of  Pai£t*  s  em^rg^ce  as  a 
Writer  deatnnstrated  how  a  child's  spelling  evolved  towards  adult  fontis. 
Bissex  si:|:pbsed^  however^  that  invented  spelling  represented  a  stage 
of  developneht  ard  this  assunptidn  hais  gone  largely  unchallenge4  liitil 
recently.    Harste^  Burke^  and  WbodwaBgl  in  their  st\j^  ^1981)  of  chil-^ 
dren's  initial  OTodijnters  with  print  suggest  that  far  frcSn  represent- 
ing stages  invented  spellir^  made  use  of  strategies  coammon  to  all  lan- 
guage users.    "Frtxn  our  observations  of  writers  in  this  sttufy  and 
others  we  have  dome  to  see  fiaiction^  spelling  as  a  strategy  which  all 


sucoessful  writers  use.    Seeing  functional  ^>ellihg  as  a  stage 
children  move  through  on  theii"  way  to  donventioriai  spellirig  itiisses  the 
strategic  iirportance  of  the  strate§j^ relative  to  long-term  growtA  and 
•devielopnent  across  age"  (p.  75) .    The  researchers  prefer  the  term 


'functional  writing'  rather  than  'functional  spelling'  because  the  same'' 
case  can  be  made  for  gramror  as:  for  spelling.    Functional  writing  allows 
the  writer  to  encode  meaning  witiiout  allowing  contentions  of  graimiar 
and  spelling  to  internet  Sie  process.  ,  ' 

it  is  feir  to  s^  that  most  efficient  writers  producse  non- 
conventionai  forms.    Biis  is  nore  likely  to  be  true. in  the  early  stages 


of  cx3irposingy  when  meaning  is  evolving  and  beginning  to^  take  on  form. 
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It  is  also  true  relative  to  the  parpdse  of  writirKf.    MDre  foiSal  sitai- 
atibhs  nay  produoe  l^s  non-oonventional  spelling  than  less  formal  ^^ 
situations  basically  because  under  sudi  oonditions  writers  pay  greater 
attention  to  editing  and  proofing.    Such  forms  Viihen  we  catdh  them  reveal 
a  use  of  the  saire  strategies  observed  in  children.    The  non-conventional 

I    _  /  '  ^  ;  '   ,   

forms  of  proficient  vynriters  are^  however,  often  harder  to  catch  tecause 
ttey  may  be  edited  out  before  the. writer  even  puts  pen  to  paper  oonr 

_  •  r  •        •  '  '  _   ■ 

sultirwg  a  dictionary,  a  |)ractice  assiduously  tau^t  in  school  but  dis- 

#     •  ^  ' 

ruptive  of  the  ynriting  process  at  certain  points,  or  because  HtB  writer 

recognizes  the  non-conventional  form  before  it  is  rerorded.    Oh  flie  other 

harxiv  if  it  is  reborxted  it  may  he  inmediafeiy  erased,  especially  if, 

like  itte,  the  writer  uses  an  eraser-tipped  pmcfcl  to  prodixse  the  first 

draft/  '  &>ntetliTies  rather  than  take  risks  with  filings  writers  avoid 

spellings  tMey  are  unsure  of  arid  choose  alternate  words  vAiich  they  knew  >  * 

th^  can  spqll. 

•   If,  however,  we  do  batch  non-oonvehtiohal  forms,  usually  in 
first  draft  situations  or  sitaations  the  writer  is  fort»d  by  cir^ 

cumsbanoes  to  take  ri^s,  i.e.,  the  word  is  fairly  specialisaed  and 
there' is.no  dictionary  avaiiabie,  thai  it  is  possible  to  demonstrate 
that  efficiait  writers  ^  u§e  the  same  strategies  as  children.  Ifrifortxa- 
nately  it  is  not  ecbranxcai  bo  show  an  efficioat  writer's  i^-cmvfentional 
fonts,  in  oontext  becaxa^e  tiie^  are  usually  fewer  than,  those  of  children* 
unless  the  writer  is  deemed  a  poor  speller.    The  point  here  j-S  that       .  /. 
proficient  writers/sellers  use  the  same  strategies,  v*iai  in  doubt,  as 
do  poor  spellers  or  diildren.    For  exanple,  consider  the  following  non^ 
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cxniventional  &>iaiis  produced  by  a^iult  prbflcleht  spellers,  i.e.,  adults 
who  vgere  not  oonsidered  to  have,  spelling  problems: 


SOUNDS 

AE^CULAIES 

means' 

QTMTTJSiR 

SPELLING 

• 

EULES 

ndBgu5  ^ 
(mLscue) 

/  • 

/  • 

practid.e  .  . 
(practical) 

/ 

/ 

stradegy 
(strate^) 

— 1  

1 

/ 

artrhhrafy 
(ar^^itrary) 

,  J 

i  - 

/ 

i 

\  - 

It  could  be  argued  that  in  sound  arid  articulation  'misque!  and 


•practicle'  are  alternatives . to  theid:  oonventiprial  forms. . .  Such  alter- 
natives nay       found  iri  Mother  spellings^  e,g,r  quexie  and  particle »  -Al- 
thbu^  bhe  ooup-d  l^rgue  that  strade^  arid  sii^tegy  6d  nqr^  soiind  the 
same^  their  articulatidn  is  so  close  as  to  taJoe  a  scphisticated 

E*t3netician  to  describe  the  difference,    A  vK>rd  like  trag^d^  ^±ests 

_    _         _  _  •  -  * 

to  the  accept^il^ty  of  the  '-de^'  sequence,    Artibrary  r^resents  a 

case  where  all  letter^  are  present  but  in  a  reverse  order,    The  sequence 

-    .     -  •  ^       -  .  -         t    -  . 

prcduoed  is  also  an  acceptable  one — library.    One  ootlld  argue  that  there 

are  rules  also  Gparatirtg  but  this  is  true  %t  almDSt  all  spelling  since 

spelling  is  seldom  random,    m  the  exanples  above  I  believe  the  ruifes 

that  are  operating  are  explained       the  categories  already  codedi^iienoe 

i  chose  not  to  analyze  them  under  rules,  ' 

.George  Bernard -Shaw  ^  noted  for  his 'vitriolic  attadks  OT^gii^ 

spelling^  once  claimai  that  'fish'  ooiiLd  be  spelled  '^»ti'.    Even  the 
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speiiiiig  of  the  lea^t  ooai^tionil  spelter  would  challenge  this  view; 
There  simply  are  not  limitless  possibilities  for  spelling  any  one  ward. 
'  A  person's  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  phonoiogiical  r^ 
oonstraihs  the  possibilities  available  for  spelling  a  viord.    Soine  chil- 
dren  itiay  appear  tb  challenge  this  view,  particularly  yomg  wrrters  who 
diDOfee  a  limited  set. of  letters  to  plaoehold  their  meaning,  e.g., 
•AOX'  for  'cat' .    In  sxkSi  cases  the  writers  are  using  a  spelling  as  it 

'   <i  : 

means  strategy  and  producing  idiosyncratic  but  far  from  random  ^^elling. 
As  the  writer's  linguistic  data  base  increaf&J  throu^  successive  enoDian- 
ters  with  witten  langtaage,  so  she/he  is  able  to  make  mDre  effective  use 
of  all  strategies,  including  spelling  as  it  means,  to  orchestrate  her/ 
'--J    his  decisions.    As  sucJi  orchestration  becomes  more  effective  the ^  range 
*4>f  options  for  fmctional  spelling  decreases. 

•  V     '      It  vbiitd  be  wrong  to  assiite  that  the  :term  '^functional  spelling' 
♦  is  sinply  a  sti^stitate  for  'invented  spelling'.    This  certainly  is  not 
the  case  since  functional  spelling  includes  in  its  options  that  v*iich  is 
6on\;ehti]onal .    if  we  define  oonvehtidnality  "as  that  which  is  generaiiy 
acoeptalDle  within  a  given  language  ccannunity,  it  hsecanes  obvioxis  that 
conventionality  is  not  an  absolute,  as' nest  wrxtfeg  ^testruction  vroiald 
lead  us  to  believe.    Ifot  even  widfely  used  and- respected  dictionaries 
'  can  always  agpee  on  what  is  csorivention  as  Bnery's'stoay  of  Variant 
<t  Spelling  in  Kadirh  Amarican  Diicticaiaries  (1973)  shows.'  Emery  looked  at 
spiling  in  five  anerican  dictidnaries— the  ArtEriccffi.  HeritagB;  Vfebster's 
**  eollegiag  and  New  Wbrld;  the  Random  ibuse;  eoid  ifire^StcBraard  Ctollege^-  - 
and  oollected  over  120  pages  of  variant  spellings  in  piese  dictixjnaries. 

323 
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As  he  points  out  in  his  jprefaoe^  "Cie  teacher  who  wishes  to  warn  against 

the  use  of  a  variant  is  not  always  on  safe  ground  vAien  he  relies  i:pon 

tiiat  old  ^tandby  'preferred  spelling'  for  reasons  oth^: Sian  ttiat  a  dis- 

putatidus  stud^t  might  protest  that  the  seoondary  spellir^  is  the  one 

that  he  haj>per)S  to  prefer.    Yox  one  things  the  £act  that  a  spelling 

is  placed  first  is  no  guarantee  tlxat  it  is  {>refen»d;  if  two  spellings 

are  equally  acscseptable  the  dictionary  ^nake^   have  to  place  dr>e  before 

Sie  other.    Also  indicated  at  numerous  points  in  this  bcx>k^  dictiqn- 

ariee  are  not  always  in  agreenent  tpon  which  variants  i^uld  be  in-=- 

d.uded  and  \«Aiich  of  two  or  more  forms  shoiald  be  placed  in  first  posi- 

tibh"  (Preface  vif-^^ii)  ^    Rnery  first  prodtioed  his  book  in  1958.  The 

fact  that  he  felt  f ifteen  ^earB  later  that  it  re<^ired  dorrplete  revision 

becaiase  the  Sctionary  editions  that  he  had  original]^  lased  were  but  of 

date  with  re^rd  to  reflecting  cumiui  practice,  says  ituch  about  the 

nature  of  language  in  general  and 'spelling  in  particular.    Neith^  is. 

;   \ 

static.   -If  they  were,  we  woiald  be  dealing  with  a  dead  language. 

Not  only  does  |onventian  define  itself  within  the  oonimjiity  ' 


*  at  large,  it  also  define  its^f  in  tenns  of  the  piirpose  for  vrfiich  it 


is  being  used.    EnvirOTunontai  print  spe^s  eloquently  to  this  fact. 
It  seems  pexfecti^  acoept^le  that  Qie  bowling  alley  situation  oh 
Eii>ank  Street  should  be  called  EU  CMS  BOitEj  or  tiiat  tiie  local  guide  .j6xK^ 
bar  should  be  EZh30^  a  name  that  only  iinericah  speakers  of .  aigiish 
would  probably  ^pprec^     since  '  2'  has  a  dif fe3c^t  ptonmciation  in 
EJiglish  arid  Australian/ltew  Zealand  English.    A  st^jiSinarket  Sain  called 
•SH3P  RTIE'  or  a  product  called  'KWIK'  offer   perfectly  CGnventional 
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"  speiixngs  wiUiih  that  setting.    Since  .iiie^language^oiE  advertising  is  a 
pow^ful  force  in  the  print  enviroktent^  of '^dkildren,  cSie  imist*  qertairfly^ 
-   reassess  the  notion  of  convention  as  it  relates  to  their  vnri ting  and 
indeed      writing  in  general.    Otoday'^  variants  nay  *?ell  be  Lonmi^bw/s 
oonventioh. 

it  is ''Ait  only  in  the  field  ot  advertising  that  conventions  vary 

as  anyone  wix>  has  read  or  tried  to  write  feminist  texts  vdll  knpww/.  Sev- 

...  .   *_   ■   s  ■  . 

eral  spellings  of  the  words  'woman'  and  •wcmen'  occur^ '%otan ' ;  'wimin' ; 

'jvinyn'.    The  only  thing  that  you  can  be  oonpletely  sxare'of  is  that  if 
^  the  person  writing  ±s  worth  her  salt  as  a  fCTiinist  9ie  spelling  'woman/ 
women'  won't  occui^. 

It  is  not  siirply|^  question  of  reob^izihg  the  ccaivention  in  , 
relation  to  its  context,  however.*  Should  a  British  speller  adopt .Aneri-:^ 
can  Spelling  odnventions  whai  writing  in  the  U.S.?  ^e  otrvious  aiswer 
is  that  it  WDifl-d  depend  en  the  purpose  for  writing  and  the*  Writer's  .;  . 
knowledge  of  such  conventions,    is  -^le  writer^  any  less  effective  as  a.  . 
writer  or  a  speller,  however,  if  E^itish  oOTiventiGhs  are  usei  in  an 
Anericah  setting?    Given  that  the  wfiting  is  ihtehaed  for  publication 
in  the  U.S.  ,  then  whose  responsibiii'ty' ^S;^    spelling  in  these  circum- 
stances, the  writer  or  the  ptijiication  too  lorjg  ihstrue-:: 

'\  '.  ■  * '   ■  ■  *'  ^ .   ' y  ".  • .  ■ 

tional  practige  ha^;t±e^ted  ^ellimg  as  Bl^^d  'v^^  be  ' 

ma^  b5^  the  writer.  ,  in  reaj  life  it  seiaom  works  this'waty.- 

USKTRUCTiaiAL  IMPLIC 


'  - "'i  ihere  are  a  hunfcer  of  instructional  in|aicatiorfe'ij|diic^  result  , 
frqm  the  view  presented  here.    Spelling  should  be  viewe<^  as 
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it  enables  the  writer  tb  express  mesrdjlg^    It  should,,  therefore,  be  a  ^ 


"tool!  for  writirig  not  a.b&rrier  tb  the  writing  prooess.    The  writing  en- 

vi'rconent  shoiildf  be  one  thkt  oioourages  children  to  usi^  those  strategies 

used  iby  al^'la^^^gevyig^^     it  this  is  ta.hc^|Jen  children  should  be 

alj.pwed 't^  beootte  tisk^-ta^        Vairiatipn.  nust  be  tolerated  and  under- 
lie ■  .'0  .  i       \     :  i     .  ■  y  -  -  "■    '  -  <  -      . 

^  stood.    UtiiM  r^quir^s  not  cnly'a  ohange  in  teacher  attitut3e  but  also  a 


;    '^change  in  public  atfci'niaes.  ^ 

^.  SpeLiing  should  be  related  to  the  purpose  of  writing  arid  bo  tiie 

writing  prddBSS.    If  spelling  is  related  to  the  writing  process  we  have 

.    ,^  _  '        _        .  .  ■__      ■'■■^li.' . '_^J  / 

^     txji  ask  ourselves  when  in  the  process  does  oonventidnai  spelling  beooitie 

iiiportant.  ^  It  sesms  to  ma  that  it  only  taeoOTnes  ii^rtant  vSiai  are* 

'  '  '       -     ' '  t. . 

.  editing  ^d  the  nain  puupose  for  editing  is  that  1/^  are  "going  peMip^'  - 
}    '  '  ■  '  '. '  '       '  ' 

iwith/Wliat  we  have 'written.  '  So  much  of  the  writiiig  done  inscihoi^s  is  '  / 

'  '  '  ,  .  ,     -     -        .     ■  'f 

writing  which  is  essentially  private  but  ySiicii  ,is  in^de  pcSiic  through 

the  circumstancHS  li^  v^ic^  I^bst  school  writing  is^  a  oh^ 

off  pictfoess  and  ^et'^cis  a  writer  ny  first  draft  ig,  Essentially  private. 

Ihis  is'.tjriie  X<1^  for  nost  writers.   ^Si  spdh  circumstances  it  is 

'  iji^CJesskty  td  ^^^Ject  the  fiunctionali*^  of  the  writing  process  and  not 

■?./-..'':' •...'^ A _  ■■  ■  ■ 

^    VTOnfujie  qdrrp^  c^isrect  ccaiv^tibh.  ^  .  -  ^  . 

it  is  not  iry  intenSon  to  e^^ore  purpos^^  for  writing  here^  but 
r^^^  it  seiSs  ijTpefative  Siat  (^ildren  be  provided  with  a  variety  of  purposes 

for  -sgriting  sone  of  \*iich  ^imhd  editing,  and>  therefore^  conventional . 
:  •  ^  ^)eiiin5  and  some  of  \(^c±t  are  of  a  private  nature.  achventJjonal 

filing  ihouid  become  afttvisste'  cnly  in  relation  to  editing.  Since 
;   ^.^t  is  alsb&  fact ithat  .a*  loiter  is,  in  relation  to  conventions,  his  own 
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worst  editor,  there  is  a  CTse  .to  ^e.  inacfe  ,       editing'  to  be  ddr^  by  other 
than  the  writer.    Ev^m  armg  v^te     few  poaieess  €he  hi#i  degree  of 
editorial  skills  neoesSafy  vrtien  giptng  public.    How  th6  business  of  edit-* 
Ing  is  managed  in  a  nSi-aireatehing  and  sij?^xDrtive  miy  depends  upon  .ircM 
a  writing  pr6gram.;i^^t  up.    It  is  obyious  that  scave  purposes  fcr  writing 

•  •  _'        ___  __  _  _: .:  1j    ■  _•  :  :_L  

cfemand  oonventicnal  spelling  while  others  allow  for  variation .    ft  clearer 

lii^rstandirig  of  the  fenttfids  made       spjecific  purposes  and  ODntejcts  needs' 

^  to  be  developed.  •  Ihis  is  particularly  true  of  vrorking  in  instructicatal 

-          -  >  . 

settings.  .  - 

ftt  this  point  in  tine  spelling  instruction  generally  ihcltades.,:^ 

_  ■      .  _     _         :  :  

jthe  rrentsrizatioh  of  lists,of -words  unrela^d^^very  often  to  classroom 
writing  ta^s.    Such  praci^ioes  app^  to  be  ooimter  ^roductiv^.  in  the 

dsvelo^iEnt  of  writing.    A  major  rethinking  and  re\dsi^  of  such 

;  -   ,   '  -  ■  ' ''  •- 

practioes  is  *lohg  o^^rdue,  ^  ,     -  . 


(no  page  321) 
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■  ■  •  -         -  ■      .    ■  '        ■  .  ■  .  ■       ':  ^l 

•  ■  .  ■  ■     .  i 

4.2    TO  JUDITH:  A  LOOK  AT  A  CHILD'S ^WRICT*; 

CEVELOF»£NT  OHRXXSi  HIS  LETTERS  *  • 

 :__   .  1 

by  JuditJi  M.  Newn^ 

balhouisie  liiiversity  '  i 

Jfflnie  is  a  nine  year-old  friend  of  mine.    Sboehtly,  I  vms  absent^ 
fton  hStE*  for  six  nohths  md  JaSie  was  one  of  Sie  pe^le  with  v*)bm  I' 

 ■        ■      •  .  ^  ■  -  -  • 

oorrespcjnd^d.    i  was  pleased  tb  recaeive  his  first  letter,  vtoch  acxxwi-  ' 
panied  letters  fron  his  nidther  and  younger  sister,  arvd  I  cDiswere<i  liiin    •  . 
prtxtptly.    Although  he  did  not  reply  iirmediatel;^,  I  continued  exciianging'^V;^ 
letters  with  the  rest  of  the  family,    lhat  other  ooi^sponaencie  had  an  - 
effect  ch  Jaonie  and  about  two  months  later  I  received  eorxDt^^  letter  " 

from  him%  *     -    '    "  < 

■  > 

i  was  astonished  by  the  length  and  detail  of  this  second  lett^ 
oQitpaced  with  the  first  one  arid  decided  to  see  what  I  aoiild  learn  about  . 
Jamie  *as  a  writer  from  his  letters.    I  realized  i  "wanted  to  do  more  than 
identify  spelling  mistakes  or  errors  in  punctuation  and  capitalization,  • 

say  samethjy;ig'  about  his  handwriting,  or  dontnent  on  vAiat  he  has  ^et  tb  •  ^  . 

,      "     "■  '*'.•*.      _   _  _  _      _.  _ .    _    _  _      _  '  _ 

learn  about  letter  writing  form.    By  looking  only  at  his  correct  use  pf  ; 

.  ;  _  _  _     _  _  _      _  _         _     _  .  '  ^    _ _.  '  • 

cjoriventibris,  without  •  regard  for  the  context  In  v*iich  the  letters  had 

been  produced  arid  the  process      vAiich  they  had  been  creaCed,  I  was 

  .   ^ 

aware  I  would  asrpletely  lose  sight  of  Jamife^^  a  writer.    I  would  gain 

feM  i^ights  into  what  he  knew  about  producing  written  language  or  v*iat 

he  knew  about  the  social  transactions  involved  in  letter  Vriting.  - 1  , 

'  Speeded,  iristjead,  to  develop  a  sense  of  the  conplexi'ty  of  the  process 

^  '     -  *  :      ■  ■ 

V    in  which  Jamie  was  engaging  as  he  wrote.    I  needed  t30  try  and  understaid 
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f. 


tlie  decisions  Jaitde  was  making  as  he  worked  out  v*iat  he  wantsd  to  say  and 
how  he  wanted  to  say  it;  '  , 


7  3. 


J^^^f^    {hon\{  s^^u.    f^r  f^e 

else,    ,       T^tpr-r  ^o-m/'e 


o/? 


Blis  letter,  -  written  toward  the  end  of  January,  is  a  thidc-you 

note  for  iry  cSristanas  gift — a  kite  v^idi  i  had  given  the  family.  Vttiile 

.  __  1..   ^         ..  A         .        ;     _  .^ 

Jamie  has  known  me  for  some  time,  this  was  the  first  ocbasion  he  had  had 
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letter  tells 


to  Write  me.    His  caution  is  evident.    The  length  of  the 
VI3  he  didn't  have  much  to  say.    Ihe  tone  ("Tto  Judith^"  in^^tead  of  "Dear 
Judith")  suggests  there  may  even  have  b^n  some  dbercidn  involved  in 
his  taking  on  the  task  in  the  first  place.  "  . 

However r  having  accepted  the  responsibility  for  writing  a  thank- 
you  note,  Jamie  was  faced  with  some  decisions  about  howr  he  v^ould  go  about 
it.    He  knewr  he  pouldn't  just  say:  f  v 
*  •       _  ^ 

'  '  •  Thank  you  for  the  kite.- 

'  i  From  Jamie 

/  .  . 

He  had  ta  Enlarge  on  that  scxne^Aiat.    His  problem  arose  when  he  found 
that  wtxat  he  had  to  write  didi't  use  very  much  of  the  a^/iilable  space. 
Itemizing,  he ^^^{^  to.  say  m^re,  he  how  had *^ to  consider  vSat  would  cOTisti- 
.  ttite  af^ropriate  news  ^to  write  ^out.    It  is  not  difficult  imagining 
the  conversation  whicii  probably  took  place  between  Jamre  and  his  nother 
afi  he  was  writing: 

M:>ther:  Weilr  you  could  tell  her  ^)6ut  vtot  ^nujve  be^  doing  at 
'        -^school,  ox  ^@El  ooxiLd  say  something  atoout.yiSur  swinming  and 
gyrrhasSbcSi 

^      '   l^amie:  i*giaess  I'll  tell  her  ^bbut  the  diving. 

A  -  ^         ^felling  ITE  about  his  participation  in  a  coi:5>le  of  i:p-coniLn^ 

diving  ccrrpetitiohs.  prodtioed  v*iat  looked  like  enou^  writing.  Satis- 

,  i    '  ■  '  -    -   _      -  _ 

fied  with  that  amourft,  Jamie  \ised  a  time-tested  ploy:  he  filled  the 

'  ^  "  -   -        -       -  -   -  i- 

-  ."remaining  space  with  a  picture.    Like  the  rest  of  us,  Jamie  is  cleaj^ly 

-  -     '    -  -  -     --•   •        -    -  I 

operatinqf  on  the  priiniciple  that  letters  should  fill  the  page.    He  haip 

a  sense  Of  how  much  writing  looks  like  enbu<^  and  a  convention  which] 

^5*  allows  him  to  cpnplete  his  l^tipr  with  a  drawing.  \ 
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I^xt  I  asked  ityself  v*iat  were  sdne  of  -die  specific  strategies 
Jamie  used  as  a  writer-    It  is  d.ear  Sie  irbst:  iitpDrtaht  decisich  Jamie 
makes  from  the  outset  is  to  write  v*iat  he  wants  to  iteaai.    Unlike  irany* 
irbre  cautious,  writers  Jamie  decid^  to  say  v*iat  fe  wants  to  say.  viiether 
he  knows  tow  to  ^pell  the  words  he  \i*^te  to  use  or  not.    Ohis  cfecisioh 
is  nost  fortunate  since  it  allows  us  direct  access  to  Jamie's  decision 

-      _    -        .  »  •    .  X 

maJd-ng  as  a  writer/reader. 

Biere  are. several  instaSces,  for  e3<anple,,v*)ere       can  see  Jamie 

saying  to  hittself  "This  dbesn*t  lode  ri^tl"   We  can  see  where  he  changed 

several  words:  ^  y 

/  k-e^y  was  changed  to  k-i-t  (for  kite) 

n-a-t  to  n^t 

^  d-t^t  to         ^  b-u-t 

s-u-m-e         to  s^b-nFe 

These  chants  are  direct  evidence  of  tlie  interplay  tets^^ai  vtiat 

Jamie  knows  about  written  language  frcxn  being  a  reader  and  v*iat  he  knows 

about  spelling.    5hey  let  us  see^e  considerable  extent  to  vSich  Jamie's 

  _  -  -  ^  _^ 

visual  rretbry  influ^ces  his  spelling  dsci^ions.    His  spellii^  of 

f-l-6-n  (Howi)  and  H-a:-:^-a-f-a-x  (Halifax) ,  shows  his  awarenss  of 

som^/^Ttfcoi  relationships.    The  changes  he  makes  in  NOT  and-  SCm  sbCM 

he  \mMS  vAwit  ttose  words  look  like.    His  initial  filing  fc^  BUT  is 

a  hold-over  frxan  earlier  years  v*en  he  was  unsure  abo\it  tow  b*s  and  d's 

were  vnritten.    His  change  indicates  h^  is  now  able  to  s^f-correct. 

„  

(Ndtethathe  made  the  agprcpriate  initial  decisions  for  DIVING/ -fiND, 

Jamie's  changing  the  spelling  of  c-6-n-p-e-y-t  (compete)  to 
'  5-o-h-p-^t  later  in  the  letter  is  particularly  interesting.  •  Dissatisfied 
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vath  his  first  attempt  (vihxcJi  was  based  on  a  spelling  gmeraiizatioh: 
spell        -  ey  as  in  iron^y  or  honey) ,  Jamie  tries  speilifig  'the  word 

anoSier  way  \«^ch  is  closer  to  how  he  ratCTbers  that  vjord  looking.  His 

  __     -_  \  

trying  an  alternate  spelling  at  some  later  point  in  tiie  letter  dergpn- 

strates  how  the  constant  revision  or  t^idatir^  of  jmowled^  aSn^  about 

through  the  use  of  written  language  itself.    Janie  is  in  effect  saying, 

"I'm  not  sure  about  that  word.    I'll  tiy  it  a  different  ray  this  tiSe. " 

What  is  iirportant  is  he  doesn't  let  his  unoertainty  ^Dout  how  to  spell 

sanething  stop  the  flew  of  meaning.      .    .  . 

Jamie  makes  other  changes  as  v^ll.    Hie  H,  written  over  h,  in 

Halifax  shows  Jamie's  awareness  of  some  rules  for  capitalization. 

.3-  ......  .  ..       .  _  ■  ...:'„'■■  : 

(Again,  note  his  use  of  capital  letters  for  the  names  of  persons: 

Judith,  Jamie.)    Hg  also  uses  periods  in  a  samev^alat  uncbnv^  way; 

he  uses  them  to  mark  a  topic  s|iif  t  rather  than  to'signal  a  sentence^^ 

ending. 

We  see  two  other  interesting  changes  in  this  letter* 


7   3Z     i^/  I]  ^^^pe^i' 


the  underlying  tiie.  is  an  exanple  of  the  writer's  head  getting  ahead 
of  his  hand.    Jamie  had  f igtared  out  what  he  was  going  to  say  before  his 

hand  had  caught  \jp  witii  his  thoughts.    Because  he  was  writing  with  a 

     _   *       __    .  .  „  .  _  _  ■  * 

pen,  he  chose  to  write  over  this  anticipation. 

•ihe      infbrnfis  us  that  Jamie  paused  to  make  a  decision.    Jamie's  pen 
was  on  the^paper  waiting  to  write  while  he'  was  trying  either  to  recall 
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tiiB  date  of  the  diving  x^t  or  to  decide  \^Qiet:  he  wanted  to  write 
KXJRIE^^TO  or  14.    His  7  and  14  for  sevenQi  and  fourbeenttijr  ty  the  way, 
are  exanpl^  of  his  choosing  to  use  eii  altermte  cxOTriinicatdo^  system. 

Even  in  such  a  stort  v^itii^  sanp.e  we  begin  to  sense  the  oxn- 
plex  orchestration  required  to  produce  any  written  document.    Jamie  s 
(tetermination  to  place  meaning  ahead  of  convention  is  iitportant  for  him; 
as  a  developing  Writer.    His  cOTirdtmentj^  meaning  allows  him  to  ej^iore 
-written  language  fr^iy,  to  nake  v*iatever  decisions  he  deens  appropriate 
for  naintaining  connTunication.    His  cormiitment  to  meaning  is  equally 
iitportant  for  us  as  kid  watchers.    His  slips  of  the  pen,  his  over- 
writing, his  use  of  fmctional  spelling  all  provide  opportonities  for 
us  to  observe  scire  of  the  strategies  Jamie  has  developed  for  generating 
written  disoburse. 

Wfe  learn  a  great  deal  about  Jamie  as  a  written  language  us^ 
f rem  this  letter.    Wfe  see  he  has  learned  that  letters  have  several 
CCTT^Qits:  salutatien,  body*  closing.    Vfe  firii  Jamie  being  a  risk- 
tater  with  language,  not  uinecessarily  cxDnoemed  about  neatness  and 
accuracy,  vd:liing  to  invent  xspellings  and  other  inventions  in  order  to 
say  what  he  wants  to  say.    Wfe_ap  aaso  able  to  see  how  faiowl^g^^aboiit 
vnritten  language,  developei  by  reading,  is  used  as  Jaiiiie  vndtes—evidencje 
of  the  inportant  and  intimate  relationship  between  readirig  and  writing. 

Let's  turn,  now,  to  Jamie's  second  letter  keeping  in  mind  what 
we  have  observed  so  far. 

SeveraJ,  differences  are  iiSnediately  apparent  in  this  second 
letter.    The  ittDst  striking  differehoe,  of  course,  is  the  increased 
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r 


an  J  jTu^cj^. 


1  ^      J.       S.a'l'  fhl/n 


L   ^d-    sil^  \:h^  Use 


1  h. 


a3 
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m 


■  p  e  ople    ho^   <^o    aif     f~n  ^  t^^r-A 
r*^*^y  ^,1,,  f.r^ 


o 
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l^gth;  Jamie  has  a  Idt^  to  say  this  tlins.    He  gets  very  involved  Ex- 
plaining two  -tilings  v^tiich  currently  interest  him:  his  "rotin"  (rotten) 
diet  ana  v*iat  he's  been  learning  in  sdiool  about  the  middle  .ages. 
Itoticfi^  in  fact,  that  his  discussion  of  the  middle  ag^s  tskes  cn  the 
diaracter  of  a.  school  res»rt  with  an  mderiined  heading  (lb  bSfva^Riit:) 
as  well  as  a  final  "Ihend." 

Jamie  has  little  difficulty  desCTibif^  his  <pet  and  its  effects 
cn  his  behaviour.    He  does,  however,  rm  into  trouble  v*ien  he  begins 
writing  aibout  the  midtaie  ages.    He  has  so  irucfc  to  say  and  he  can'  t  get 

it  <i>wn  quickly  enou^.    I  had,  some  difficulty  reading  his  description 

j 

of  land  cwnership:  . 

'     .     'WHAT  HE  WRDTE:  TRANSLATION:  . 

If  there  is  say  10  raaiKrs  .     Suppose  there  are^-Bai  manors, 
and  lord's.    ThsB  is  a  Each  manor  is  a^ried  by  a  lord, 

berin  and  to  owi's  tiiat:  Ihere  are  beacons  and  a  king, 

and  a  king  to  and  tiiat  too,  vAio  owns  land, 

the  king  own.  :: 

Having  begm  with  a  ru^  we^^^  Jamie  settling  intp  his  topic,  informing 
us  "the  roiten  ciiarcii  owned  hafe  ave  yorap  (tiie  Itoman  ciiurch  c^ed  half 

4 

of  Europe") . 

N^t  Jamie  dscictes  to  diagram  a  typical  manor.':  Ife  titled  his 

drawing  and  provided  e??)lanatbry  notes.    His  decision  to  shift  fran 

'writihg>  to  drawing  allowed  him  td  describe  more  easily,  and  in  greater 

detail;  vftat  he  understands  about  land  use.    His  cortparfsoh  between  the 

s  ^     _    ■ . 

living  conditions  of  the  lord  and  his  peasants  (th^  lord's  hcffte  wasn't 

my  itore  cqinfortable  than  iJie  peqple's  hcnies)  is  clearly  an  afteir- 

tteught;  he  has  plaeed  this  information  betwe^  tiie  writing  and  drawing 
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and  enclosed  it  in  parentheses.    At  this  pointy  Jafftde  has  beoorre  so  in~ 
uDlved  in  sharing  what  he  khoMS  he  chooses^  to  Write  a  third  page. 

Why,  we  might  ask,  has  Jamie  decided'to  write  such  a  lengthy  ex- 
position?    It  is  obvioijs  that  his  diet  is  iitportant  and  he  is  inter- 
ested in  what  he's  currently  learning  at  school^  ^but  there^  are  other 
subtle  influences  operating  as  well.    For  example,  Jamie's  mother  and  . 
I  Had  been  ooinrespondir^  about  his  diet.    In  my  last  letter  to  her  I  had 
expressed  interest  in  Jamie's  reactions  to  having  his  ciloipe  of  foods 
so  severely  limited/   She.  had  shared  that  part  of  her  letter  with  him. 
Jamie  actually  begins  his  letter  by  answering  a  guesticrUC  had  ashed 
his  mother.  m 

FurthenriDre,  in  the  time  be  tureen  Jamie's  first  and  seoond  let:- 
ters,  'I  had  exchanged  two  letters  with  Jamie's  younger  sister,  Jillian. 
Her  first  letter,  a  single  page,  had  included  a  story.    In  ny  reply,  ;  ' 
I  had  ooiipliitiented  her  on  it.    Needless  to  say,  in  her  next  letter, 
three  p%es  in  Ipngth,  she  had  inclut3ed  another  story.    Ai^in  i  xe-^ 
sponded  enthusiastically;  I  al^  endlosed  a  small  gift-    Jfnde's  letter 
is  influenced  to  seme  extent  by  ray  correspondenoe  with  Jillian.  She 
was  getting  letters  because  she  was  writing  to  me;  he  wasn't,  aie 
also  received  a  small  present,  he  hadn't.  ^ 

As  Jillian  fflid^  her  mo^iir  wme  writii^  once  irbrei  Jamie  decided 
tofi^t  into  the  act  hims^f .    I  learS^  later  Sia^  he  had  oone  into  tlie 
diijmg  room,  vSere  the  other  ^sao  were  v^rking,  watdied  for  a  few  in>-  V 
nents,  asked  for  sate  paper,  th^  disajpeaied  for  about  a  half  an  hour. 
Whoi  he  returnee? he  handed  his  letter  to  his  mother  to  send  with  hers. 
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  —  ■  -  .  ^   .    _  .     ....      _  ■     .      .        .  i.:''  ^ 

We  can  inagine  Jamie  saying  to  himself  as  he  starting  Writgc^:- 

:    ._    .      _         _     .      f___  »  V'  '■^ 

Hnnmn;  Judith  v^ts  to  know  about  iiy  diet.  •  OK,  I'll  tell  het 
^oot  tliat.  -Hnmn,  Jill ian  got  some  sticfcers  v*ien  she  told  JUdLthr  -^ 
about  losing  hei^,    Judith  also  likes  long  letters  {she  v^ites      .  \ 
tiiree^ges  to  JillianK  can  I  write  atout?    I'll  bef^he^d 

be  ihterested  in  what  I  know  about  the  ittidiSle' ;ag^,, 

^  Henoef:  ;  "Deft?:  Judith  .  .  .  love  Jamie"  and  fiis' i^port-liJce  tone. 

i  did  in  fact  respond  to  his  letter  as  Jamie  had  predicted  I  • 

m^xt. .  •  I  a  kit  for  making  a  model  of  a  medieval  village  in  a  -  . 

bbrfcstdre.       d^5i*t  SCTtd  it  to  Jamie  thou^i;  I  sent  it  to  his  mother 

._  ^  •         ._.  ._  \.  'A  

for  the  family  to  wrk  on.    Nevertiieless ,  when  the  present  arrived^ 

*  ■ 

Jamie  arorented,  "I*ii  bet  she  meant  tliat  for  me  but  ste  didn't  have 
have  anything  for  Jilliah!"    So  iraadi  for  adult  siabtlety.    Jamie  had 
watched  my  oorrespon&hoe  wiQi  Q^oSi^s,  fi^ure^  out  how  I  would  probr" 
ably  respond  to  a  serious  effort  if  he  cfcse  to  mate  it.    He  deaided 
to  test  his  theoiy  with  tliis  lengtly  letter— to  ny  jaio^ledge'  ttte  longest 
document  he  had  ever  written.  ^.  .     i  ;/ 

Not  let's  look  briefly  at  Jamie's  decision  iraking  in  "die  process 
of  Waiting,    ^^gaiixi,  his  functional  spelling,  overwriting,  crossing  out, 
slip^  of  thie  pen,  etc.,  help  us  understand  how  he  handleis  the  ^vriting 
process.    Once  mDre,  we  notice  Jamie  placing  meaning  ahead  of  cOTven- 
tion  both  in  teims  of  punctuation  and  spelling,  yet  his  knowledge  of 
both  is  considerable.    Whereas  we  mi^t  have  concluded  from  his  first 
letter  that  Jamie  needed  to  be  taught  about  beginning  sentences  with 
capital  letters,  in  this  letter  he  uses  that  convention.    He  even  cor- 
recta  hiiTB^f  twice:  j 


mm  he  his  topic  he  dfopp  the  capital  letters  al-^ 

tifeu^      ise.tM.ns  the  perio<te.) 

Jamie  is  also  ej^jerimentir^  wrQti  ^©strophes: 

peanut's  midaie  age's'  -'  •  cone's 

get's  lord's  people's 

It  would  seem  that' he  has  only  reoaitly  beoome  av^are  of  this  particular 

punctuaUon  mark  an^  is  still  tSsure  of  its  application.    Ife,  uses  apbs-  . 

troctfes  with  plurals,  third  person  singular  verbs  , as  well  as.ttSp  show 

.    _    .  _      _  ;  i_  _  :   -  ^,  ^    ]  ■ :  -  ■ 

possession;  wrherever  he  had  affinal  ;"s"- \  '  ' 

'   Again,  we  see  -  Jamie  deciding  "this  spelling  doesn't  iobk  ri#it": 
D-a-  beodmes  DEAR,  r-s-  becon^s  ROTIN,  br-i-^t  beodties  DIET,  a-v-re 
beoonES  OF.-  Wfe  notice  hdjn  overwriting  soiie  letters:  y^-n-<>^i  -p^f^r  , 

^^!:^^r^^i&iri^&^lLm^W^  WTxittihis  words  in  hiis  h^te  to- get  hi^^^ 
ideas  dDwn:  a-n'4- is  oo^r^cted  to  AND  la^T;  b-h-e-h-d  vrasn't  not^d. 

Jamie's  spelling  strategies  continue  to  reveal  the  intimate  rela- 
Uonship  between  reading  and  writing.    There  is  evidm^  of  his  loiowledge 
of  sound/synixjl  Seiatiorships  as  well  as  his  knowledgi  of  how  words 
look.    Vfe  can  see  him  solving  tiie  problem  some  wc^ds  ^seit  by  decidr- 

.  ing  to  spell  them  Qie  vray  he  S|)#11S  other  ,vrords:  c-u-f-t-e-r-b-u-l-l 
(oomfort^Dle) ;  t-a-y-i-s  (taxes');  w-h-e-i^-e  (wer^) ;  s-u^  (son).    We  have 
evidence  of  his  knowledge  of  spellijig  geneilizatiohs:  s-u-g-e^r  (sugar); 
m-a-n-^r^  (manors) ;  n-^-^  (neat) ;  e-n-^  (^) .    We  see  him  decid- 
ing  to  place  hold  neahing  with  some  \^gue  ai^jroximation  for  a  word  he  . 
kiws^  he's  ne^r  thought  about  before:  e-l-g-i-t  (allergic);  p-r-o-d-i-a-e 
(products) ;  s-^t  (sword)'.    While  a  quick  ffeading  of  his  letter  nay      "  ' 
leavi  the  itpressibn  that  Jamie's  spelling  is  highly  unoonventixsnal. 
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of  the  221  running  «ords  he  ifes  writt^  here,  78%  have,  been  ^led 
ODnwntiDnally.  ' 

What  do  v?e  lieam  about  the  writing  process  from  Jamie's  second 
letter?    First /  we  c±6erve  the  importance  of  the  writer's  willingness  - 
to  take  risks..    While  Jamie  had  been  a  risk- taker  in  his  first  letter, 
ccnmit'ted  to  saying  what  he  ^<i^ted  to  say,  he  hajS  written  very  little. 
Mot  until  hfe  had  received  a  reply  and  observed  try  correspondence  witii 

_        i^'^^^L.  _  _  __:_)_   •  ■_    _  'J 

Jiij^ian;  ai:id  his  mother  did  Jamie  really  decide  to  be  a  writer  himsSf  .^ 
iJartiie  had  learned  liiat  ietteis  to  friends  are  first-drait  affairs;  neat- 
ness and  accural  are  not  obii^tory.    Gbnseqaeritly,  he  shows  lifctle 
hesitaticii  on  tiiis  occasion  selecting  a  topic,  organizing  vteit  Ke. wants 

to  say,  and  writihg  about  it.  ^  / 

"  ■  ^       _  _  _        ^  __ 

Jamie's  second  iettaer  confirms  tJie  necessary  interplay  of  readr- 

ing  and  writing.    Jamie  mctkes  many  irbrje  decisions  viiete       see  what  he 

knows- as  a  reader  infiuencirt5n*iat  he  decides  as  a  writer.    His  spell^., 

ing  decisions,  organpzatiohal  ^hd  fonrattii^  decisiohs,  and  self- 

dorrec-^ohs  are  all  affected  by  his  previous  reading  e3?)erienc5es.  We 

beeEine  aware  of  the  continuous  interaction;- of  the  decisions  he  mak^s  as 

a  writer  and  the  ^decisions  made  as  a  reader  bothain  the  process  of 

putting  the  marks  on  the  page  and  as  he  reflects  on  v*iat  he's  ^written. 

*    '      -    -  .  -      ^v.    -  -_  ---    _  --     -     --^i.    -  -   -    -  ' '  ^ 

Jamie  also  us  with  an  opportunity  to  see  that  learn- 

_____  .__ .      _    _  .  /    ■■  ■ 

ing  is  not  liriear.    His  letters  demonstrate,'  in  fact,  that  learning 
occurs  on  several  froht^  at  the  same  time.    Th^  ob-ordinating  of  ideas ,^ 

;  '  ;V'  _  _  ■_  :  _..__._  .    ■  '  :        •...__.      •  .i^  ' 

use  :o£  format  ting- conventions,*  and  attention  to  atsaienbe  must  all  be  ' 
considered  on  every  writing  obcasibn.    It  is  not  possible  to  master  one 
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aspect  of  tHe  prccess  before  tacdcling  a  second;  learning  to  write  in- 
vblves  evoliduon  on  itary  fronts  at  onbe.    Sie  sfriter  is  ccnstantly  in-{ 

volved  in  esq^eriinsnting,    Jande's  use  of  apostrophes  is  an  exaitple  of  j 

'I   _*         .     _  "    ■  ._         "     "  .  i 

just  such  e5?)erijtentation.    Whether  his  awaifeness  of  thi?  punctiiation  i  i 

■       _       v_    _     _  '      -     '        .  --  -  /; 

iTHrk  has  core  fron  reading,  from.sdfething  the  teaiciier^.said^  or  from  / 
-  vatching  the  other'  kids  v^ite/  Jamie  has  chosen  itb  experiment  with  it 
.'  here,         has  some  of  the  features  of  its  use  worked  out:  an  "'"  ^3^:  / 
often  followed.!^  an  "s".    in  9ie  process  of  experimenting  he  naturally'' 
uses  ""^s"  correctly;  but  his  e^^eriinentatiori  3,eads  to  errors  as  well. 
Those  errors  are  iitportant; .  they  allow  us  to  obs.er^  hcw^  a  leamer^!^s  ' 
knowledge  is  continuDusly  refined  by  experience.     ^  \ 
■  Jamie  proNd.des  other  evidenoe  that  learning  is  not  iHi^ear  as 
well.         see  that  voters  don't  always  use  everything  they  know  vAien 
th^  write.    Jamie  datpnstrates  hiS:  khcwledge  of  hc3w  to  use  csapitai 
letters  and  periods  to  heqvn.  and  end  sentences,  but 'as  hJ  beSmes  iiDre 
involved  in  drafting  ±he  letter  he  f requenti^^ the;  capitals.  Janie 
alsd  knDws  a  great  deal  atout  <X)nventional  speliirg  (he, corrects  m-e-l-k 
;to  MTT.K;  o-n-d-to  OWNa>:  w-o-o-d  to  W5ULD;  W5re-n  to'WHEN;  a-v-e  to^     ) , 
but  in  his  oonaem  for  getting  his  meaning  en  p^r  he  oftm  diobses  to 
..  spell  fimgtiDncilly.    -Amiiu^  writers  may  know  aboi^  t^rtaih  conventims 
there  is  no  guarantee  Uiey  will  use  them  all  the  time,    ffie  reasons  for 
writing,  feiowledg^  of  audience,  oonfiidenoe  of  the  writer,  and  the  flow 
'    ot  i^as  all  affect  Whether  a  particular  oapveiiLibn  .Wiil  b^.'ped  br  not. 

•  5fie  riost  intxartaht  thing 'we  learned  fpaS  Jennie's  secxjnd  letter 
is  tfie  donplexity  of  iiie  context  which  affe'£ts  a  writer's  decisions. 


3U 
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;Our.  iK^tiori  that  the  wifiting  cxDriteict' can  be  determne^  f rorn  what  is  .written 

in  a  teacher's  lesson  plan  is  clearly  erroneous.    Uie  influences  v*iic±i 

operate  either  to  ej^iand  or  constifain  a  writer's  cations  extend  far  beyond 

the  narrow  situation  of  a  writing  lesson  in  school.    A  child's,  decisions 

as*  a  writer  are  affected  by  a  niLittittsde.;Of  factors  irgny  of  whidi  only 

becdrae  ^iparent  after  the  child  has  written.    In  the  case  of  Jamie's 

'  secbnd  letter  that  context  inducted  what  was  going  on  at  school  v*iixdi 

interested  hiin^  his  diet  and 'the  effect  it  was  having  on  his  life/ what 

'    _     

he  had  been  reading^  v^t  he  was  able  to  observe  about  tlie  social  trans- 

'C  '--        -        -.         -     .     ;   _._.__y  

actions 'in\^l\^  in* lett^  writing  fixam  other  corrsponc^enoes,  and  vAiat 

•  ^'^'^'-^  '  -  -     —   -   — 

he^^jj^  directly  from  what  I  had'dhosep  ^to  , write  him  in  hq^  repiy 

to  his  first  letter.  '  All  of  these  factors  effected  what  Jsonie  said  and 

how  he  said  it.  ."^  -     *        T    •  "rv 

'  AS  teacibers,  then,  we  need  to  look  Beyond  neataess  and  accuracy 

vrtien . examining  children's  writing.        need  to  beooitie  sensitive  to  the 

eiji^jsriment^  is  going  en  each  time  a  ciiiid  writes^    ^fej^ifeed  to 

mcterstand  vrtiat  children's  •'mistates"  reveal  abbut 'tifi^x  Jfiowledge  of 

 ^     ,    ■  —     -  * 

the  vriting' process..    Kenneth  GcxxJman  (see  Goliasch,  1981a>  ^jj^^^ 

referred  to  tlr>6e  'mstakes"  as  Vindaws  into  the  process";  they  pro- 
\d.de  oj^orttiitites  for  insigh     into  tiie  kinds  of  sophisticated  deci- 
sions childrai  ^are  capable  of  making.  r 

.  Vfe  also  need  to  understand  that  kncnvledg^  aboutn. writing  coitus  ; 
from  many  souifc^:  from  readir^,  from  watching  others,  write  ^  and  fixt|i. 
writing  itself.    Ihe  curriciiLair' inplicatioj^  are  strai^t forward.  Ihe 
ortty  wa/  we  can  help  children  oeacme  fluent  writers  is       letting  them 
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v^ite— fcr  ma^y  dif fdrent  purposes^  din  topics  of  their  own  dxDOsiiig, 

^  "a  ■  ' 

■  -  .  -     .  ■  .  • 

ctnd  far  a.ud±^oes  of  their  (Mitt  \_ 

As  we  have  seen  wiiii  -Jaitae,  letter  vwrltLng  is  a  particid.arly  use- 
ful vehicle  for  facilitatiil^  (diildren's  writing' deveibpt^t.  iii^tters  to 
frioicte,  teachers*  ol<£r  students,  and  fannily  are  informal,  legitimate 
first-draft  vnriting  wlKrefthe  focus  is -on  "nEahing,  hot  on  convention 
aid  form.    Letters  provids  of^rtunipes  to  ea^ierdment  with  writing  ^ 
v*iere  the  obst  of  being  wrong  is  low.    tettera  provicfe  their  own  f eed-  ' 
bad^;  th^  invite  replies  from  those  v*b  have  received  them.  Letter 
writing  is  highly  contagiotis.    A  nessage  board,  to  which,  notes  can  be 
f)inned,  is  quickly  covered  with  letters  the  children' Write  to  one  an- 
other.   A  section  of  blacJcboard  reserved  for  reminders  i^  goon  filled 
with  notices.    Ihere  is  t\o  need  for  a  child  to  ask  "Whati  steuld  I  write 
aboiit?"  whai  writing  to  an  older  or  yomgsr. student  in'  pie  school  v*o's 
becoire  a  penpal;  there  is  lots  j,to  share.    A  personal  reminder  from  the 
teacher  to  a  child,  tucked  into  a  lunchbox  or  pocket,  is  sure  to  pronpt 
a  reply.    A  young  friend  of  mi^,  for  esample,  has  to  tice  pills  with  ^ 
eadi  neal .    Not  long  ago,    the  teacher  was  sending  iiie  pill  Cxaitainer 
hOTs  to  be  refilled.    Sie  had  aiclosed  a  note  saying  her  supply  was 

a 

low.  Tlie  fiox  returned  to  school  with  a  reply  frcm  the  diild  hamself 
cai  top  of  the  pills.        ^  -  '  • 

The  nost  useful  thing  about  letters  as  a  vehicle  for  heipihg  _ 
ciiildren  GSevelo^  as  writers  is  that  the^  circviiiyent  our  cuipulsion  as 
teachers  to  correct  everything  in  si^t.  Who  ever  heard  <5f  retarhing 
a  letter  to  its  sender  with  the  mistakes  circled  in  red?    letters  are 
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to  be  answered;  hi^ili<prt  the  iiiportande  of  neaniiig.  Maintaining 

■  li 

Qiat  fCN^us  oh  neahing/ irbiB  than  ianySiing  else,  is  crucial  for  bedantLng 

a  writer.  ^  r 

;  '  '  •  ,     '  .: 

•    .  ' 
P.S.    I  received  a  third  letter  from  Jamie  sS^rtly  before  I  returned  ' 

home.    Qnoe  mope  th^  oo^lex  decisionrmaking  required  of  a  writer 

.  is  evident.    We  are  able  to  see  how  the  obntiniipias  ewlii^^  of 

a  writer's  control  over  the  process  is  facilit4iied:ty.  the  process 

. of- writing  itself.  -.^'i-i-'y  ;^: 
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■To 

JL  .  € /'y^  ^o'>^^  To  p-^^ 
'  iYU^  .^i^"^  fl^^f^   <^^^  ■ 

'    ,  -  olc/^     ores  <LlutS 
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4.3    TfE  EVdOTieW  W  f^iS^ER:  ££^ER  WRITING  OVER  TIME 

by  N^ci  Ri  Vargus 

Bail  Statet^^iiversity  • 

.     '   *    _^    .         "\  -  -        -  ' 

Twenty  four  first  gracters  and  3;  corresponded  weekly  for  a  sertes- 

ter.  ^MthDugh  maaiy  interesting  ciianges  occurred  in  their  letters,  this 

paper  fecupps  on  the  evolution  of  register.    A  few  children's  letters 

will  deamonstrate  the^obniplex  orchestration  of  language  cue  sj^tenis  and 

strategies  throu^  an  examinaticn  of  field,  tcod^  and  tenor.  Additicnal 

•     -  '  ' 

-    -    -  .  'fi  _ .    .    .  .     

statistical  verification,  based  on  the  entire  class's  responses,  will 

be  in::luded  to  show  tiie  pervasiveness  of  this  evolution. 

REGISTER;  A  USEFUL  THEDRETICAL  CPNgraPCT 

Halliday  and  Haskn  (1980)  Use  the  concept  of  register  to  explain 
the  flexibility  and  social  sensitivity  of  language  users.    All  language 
tisers  possess  a  range  of  ways  to  egress  thenselves;  vAiat  we  choose,  from 
this  linguistic*  repertoire"  is  determined  by  pragmatic  or  soc^ial  consid- 
erations.   For  exaitple,  not  only  do  we  ccmnunicate  differently  with  a 
clergyman  than  a  garbage  man,  but       typically  talk  about  differ^t  . 
things  and  treat  one  with  more  social  deference  than  the  other.  Hallixiay 
and  Hasan  categorize  these  donpOTOits  of  register  as  field,  mode  and  - 
teoor.    Field  refers  to  tiTat^vrtiidi  is  being  <i>itintxiieated,  that  i^,  the 
subject  matter  or  topic,    ^jbde  is  the  uoiiiiiuriication  channel;  generally 
th'is  category  hi^ilights  the  ni^iianrt,  i.^.,  written  or  oral,  but  also  • 
allows  for  finer  distinctions,  sudi  as  televised  serntai,  frieaidly  letter,  . 
journal  article,    ^^lor  r^resents  the  social  relationship  of  1±ie  language 
users.    The  strength  of  this  nb^l  of  language  is  its  ability  to  intertwine 
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text  and  cbritext  and  to  integrate  -die  ideational,  interpersonal  and 
*  textual  aspects  of  ouiiiiuiicatii^i  . 

Generally  Haliiday  and  Hasan.|||inDdel  has  been  used  to  analyze 
individual  speedi  acts  of  written  docunients.    Retaining  the  context  of 
the  situatiOTx  -aiiowed  researchers  to  document  the  potency  and  interact!^ 
of  the  literar^  dbnt^ct  arid  the  prodxact  and  process  of  oorrinunicationlP 
Such  an  applicaticixr  bDw^r  valuable,  tends  to  overlook  the  dynamic  • 
properties  of  register.    Some  socib-linguists,  such  as  Cioourel  (1974) , 
are  nore  interested  in  the  develoEinent  of  registers.    Iheir  theoretical  * 
concerns  focus  oh  ongoing  process ,  continual  re-alignitent  of  relation- 
ships  r  increasing  social  and  personal  soisitivityr  arid  emergent  trans- 
action,   'mis  paper  will  use  Ballsy  arid  Ifeisan's  somewhat  static  cor^ 
structs  to  analyze  diildren' s  letters  in  order  to  illustrate  tiie  trans- 
'  active  nature  of  poiTinunication.  within  a  relatively  caastant 

setting  (i.e.,  child  to  adult,  friendly  letters;  first  grade  activity)  r 


field  r  mode  axui  tenor  evolve  oveir^fe 

f 

MICHAEL'S  LETIERS:  fiN  EXPLICAMCa? J3F  FI^^JfcCE  MB  tEJOR 


to  Mcp.  Vargus 

How  have  you  been? 
Will  you  be  my  pen  pal? 


Love  Michael  McGormley 


Michael ' s  first  letter 


34  7 


SlffllC  m  WDHD-LEVEL  CHBNGES  OVER  M 


A  Slim  CMT  OF  CLASS  Wm,  F  SCORES  AND  SICNIFICfiNCE  LEVELS 


TlEQFLEnER  fUETI 
Pm  OF  LftNSIAGE  iiNG  (jinFli  First   Fifth  Last     FSCOi  SlilFMCE 


Syntactic  variation  score  ,  '1.7    i  2.8  5.2 

(Based  on  the  nura^r  of 
phrases,  clauses  and  non-^ 
M  sentence  pattenis.) 


'  .1  .  , 


^a^oS^i^fflti^  score  12.9    20.7    37.5     7.49i  .003 

'(Basedon  thenoiberbf 
wjrfs  in  the  nEssage  of 
the  letter.)  ' 

araphophonemic  spelling  score  /  '  1.8  3.2  6.8  7.491  .093 
(Basedon  the  nunbo:  of  '  •  ■ ,  . 

imvitionaliy  silled  '  , 

words  in  the  nessage  of 
the  letter.) 


ME  3 
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k 

pair  cos 


r5«  Hrrt  wtn  jrpoi 
in  qolofcrmi  t  wiMpe 


dpi  ijotft 


Doar  Mrs.  Vargus ,  ' 

My  pappy  ts  ^ettini?  big. 
I  will  not  be  here  when 
school  ±s  out.     I  will  be  ' 
in  California.     1  will  be 
in  a  lot  of  places*     I  will 
go  on  a  roller  coaster. 


Love 
Michael 


'  Michael's  last  letter 

Michael's  two  letters  shaie  t±ie  same  mocae;  that  is ^  , they  are    •  ..^ 
both  friendly  letters.    Ihe  t^or  does  not  change  drastically  although 
the  last  letter  has  a  frioidiier  tone,  a  less  fonrial  Signature,  and  a 
itore  original  nessage.    Ihe  relationship  appears  more  personal  altho\#i 
the  receiver  retains  her  superK3rdinate  position  as  e^^ressed  throu^ 
'^the  continued,  use  of  the  hororific  title /  Mrs.    Hie.  shift  in/tanor  is 
'  nost  dearly  illustrated  by;  Midiael's  dropping  of -his  last  name;  suc^  a 
decisis  reflects  how  he  sees  himself  vis  ^  vis  Mrs.  Vargus  and  ^sb  how 
he  thirics  she  views  him.    Ihe  relatixinship  is  mDre  informal,  more  inti- 
mate,  nore  primary  role  oriented.    He  no  longer  must  give  liie^ first 
gra^  equivalent  gf  "name,  rank  and  serial  nimber." 

^liis  change  to  closing  with  just  a  first  jiame  raliier  than  a 
full  naite  occurred  with  many  children,    ^e  following  table  Siows  the 
'  frequency.    Alitost  four- fifths  of  thdf  children  used  their  last  name  in 
•die  first  letter.    Sli^itly  irDre  than  foxir-fifths  used  Cffily  their  first 
name  in  the  last  letter.    McNemar  test  of  sighific^ce  yield  a  p  £  .000. 

/  ^  .  _    _  .  •    ^     .  ; , 

'^The  final  oca:rpdnent  of  register,  field,  also  ^icws  sate  inter^ 
esting  changes  oyer  time.    The  subject  matter  of  Miciiael's  initial  .  .  ^ 
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OMKES  IN  is  REEIiBC^  IN  SieNftTOMB: 

PEKCENIfta:  OT'  CHIIi3REN  OCOSING  EAOi  OPOSeN 


TYPE  SIGNATUraS 
First  naiTE 
Slrst  ana  last  names 


Sme  of  LErraER 
First  Last 


20.8%*** 


100.0% 

JO  •  ■■ 
.  -  *'  •  • '  -  *  . 

***  p  £  d.OOd  cix  a  oner- taxied  j^enar  Ttest 
*  One  child  did  not  si^  her  nana 

TRBEE  1 


87.5%*** 
8-.  3%*** 


95.8%* 


letter  is  other-directed.    Bie  tsso  sotitaes  for  his  message  are  a  fre- 
quently  used  friendly'  letter  opening  and  the  dosihg  sentence  of  the 
ovfersized  grov?>  letter  fton  the  researcher  vAiich  began  this  cn-going 
ccrrespontfence,    Michaii  ^oSbined  v*at  he  knew^  about  letters  from  out- 
of-schbol  experiaiqes  with  what  he  saw  demonstrated  during  school  hours 

y'  _  _  

By  his  ifit  letter,  Michael  is  Glaring  information  vdiidi  he 
finds  int^stiiig  ard  he  trusts  the  receiver  will  enjoy.    He  has  gen- 
erated the  sei^tic  content;  that^is,  he  no  lingsr'reli^  CTitirely  oii 
pirases  or  topics  which  originated  with  oth^  people.    His  message 
no  longer  loc&s  like  that  of  another  first  grader,    it's  unique  and 
could  caily  ihve  beesn  v^ndtte^ 

Miq^iael,  like  Mye  other  first  graders,  grpa^  re- 
sponsibility for  creatingrODntent.  in  order  to  quantify  this  shift  in 
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topic  responsibility,  tiie  diiidren's  messages  were  categorized^^  "inainr 
tained,"  "e3q>anded,"  and/or  "generated^ "    Opgraticgxally,  iiaintained 
meant  (1)  the  cdiild  wrote^  aboxS  a  topic  intioduoed  l5y  the  researci|er 
(e.g.,  in  the  ftist  letter,  writing  letters  is  svSdi  a  topic),  (2)  the  . 
child  used  phrases  v*iich         displayai^in  the  room  (e.g.,  in  ,^e 
first  letter  settii^,  a  new  jDijlletin  board  proclaime^^EHr  St.  Pat- 
rick's pay^>  or  (3)  the  child  relied  On .  conventional  phrases  v*iich  are 
a  part  of  letter-writing  amenities  (e^.,  how  are  you,  I  lite  you) . 
Expanded  oonteht  referred  to  a. reliance  on  a  topic  whicS  was  pre^^.ously 
introdiced  by  the  ciiild,.  researcher,  and/or  immediate  environment  but 
highlights  tiie  child's  extension  of  that  topic.    Th^  tiiird  field  option 
was  to  ^^te- content  basing  semantic  ctoioes  m  a  desire  to  coninuni- 
cate  information  not  jareviously  shared.  -  Michael's  letters  ill&i^ate.  ' 
how  iSese  categoric  were  iij^ied.    gcause  he  .l4fnited  himself  a 
question  that  often,  is  included  in  f3^^  let^Ss  Sid  to  a  sent^^oe 
v^i^        visually  available  (W  let|^^^E^^^d^  9ie  front  boeord^ , 
Midrael's  first'  letter  was  labelleid  '/nH^^^^^^j^last"  letter, 
towever,  was  classif  ied  as  '•e3^ded''\3^^^^g' ^  The  in^ 

formation  atout  his  pupEy  suppl^n^ted^gfii  krowl- 
edge  about  this  new  addition  to  h:^  m  ''expanded" 

categorization.  The  information^S^^  ^^^^^^^  .Cal^^^^^suLted 
iS  a  "generated"  raUng  due  to  tire  ^t  9i^^^\eif^h^^  I  had  ^pre- 
viously written  about  vacation  plani^J  Mblt^l^  ciassifica€ions  fre-  . 
q\^tly -occurred.  ^  .  , 
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FIELD  OPTICNS:  -NS^TMNED,  EXPANDED,  GENERATED  TOPICS: 

PEjeajmGE  of  children's  letters'  in  each  category  over  tine 


First 
95.8%*** 
45.8% 
6.0%*** 


Last 
37.5%*** 
^0.8% 
83.3%*** 


P'IELD  OPTIOq 

Maintained  topic 
Ex|>anded  topic 
Generated  topic 

 ■  '  _  _t     

***  p*<^  0.006  oii  a  eochran  Q  test  for  statistically  significant 

changes  over  tine  within  eadfi  field  opticS. 

Note:  Given  the  possibility  of  iradbtiple,  response  within  each, 
instance  of  tine,  the  taoiats  for^^cft/lerbter  are  gi:^ater 
than  100%.  .  ;     ^  /  ..•  -  "  ^ 


TIME  OF.  LEOTIERS 
Fifth    ' ' 

58.3%*** 

50.0% 

54.2%*** 


Tile  above  table  shows  children  dr^tically  chainging  their  semantic 
orientation  ftam  iriainisaining  previously  introduded"  topics  to  gener^tiilg 
niew  information  (p  <^  Ot^jOOO) .  -  Suqlhr  a  change  represents  a  willingness^  to 
take  seSTiantic  ris]cs,  ^i^^^st  Islfcsel^  content  origination/  and 

to  assume  the 
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IT'/  _ 


U6 


wear   vvit.  air  q#i>ig  ^^-V^t 


rkinq  x 
nol^'^vv*.  gel- 

EOT  no 
lit 


m 


idci. 

1  fixes.  ^ 

J  May  19,  1980 

Dear  lyirs.  Vargus^^ 
BJy  dad  ts  worktni?  at  US 
Airltnes  now.    Aiid„we  get 
left  over  tickets ,     I_  'do 
not  know  where  we  are?;  going  ^ 
yet,"  bat  h^re  are  some 
.names'ds  some  places  we  ^ 
might  go.  >  V 

Kentucky  '  Florida      Texas  ^-t. 

•my  cousin's 


iiijr  grandma^  and 
grkndp^'s 
louse  in  Kentucky 


house 


jQimy's  last  letter 


;    'Mchael's  letters  and  the  acGOnipahying  tabl^ 

4.    .  : .     :  ^_  . 

diqlde  and  topiG.^  options  illustrated  th^  usefulness  of ^Haii 

Hasan's  constructs  for  highlighting  ch^ges  whi6h  occu^ed  o 

Shis  .section  deals  with  the  role  of  risktaking  ^manifested  in  Jenny's^ 

letters.    Jenny's  letters  not  only  re-flect^the  .chaiges  irentioned  pre-v : 

viously;  that  is,  shje  goes'^from  naint^ined  to  g^erated  oorttent/and  . 

She  drops  her  sumaite'  in  her  ;signature,  but  her  letters  are  a  neans  by 

»     '  -      J*  -       ■     "  ^)  , 

which  these  observed  ch^ges  can  be  mcferstood.  .  ^  ^ 

Previous  articles  in  this  volune  have  descri^V,  illustrated 
and  dDCUifented  four  universal  strategies,  i.e.,  neg:5^^pbility,  risk 
'  taking,  textual  intent,  and  fine  tmir^  l^^age  With  language.  As 


Harste,  Burke  arli  Mbodw^d  (1981)  demonstrate,  thqse  strat^es  do  not 
Operate  in,  isolation  or  within^oniy  onei  language  cue  system.  Whettfer 
reading,  writing,  speaking  or  iistoiing,  language  users  orc±iestrate  a 
oonplex  process.    Jenny's  letters  provide, cQncrete  exainples  of  how  ^er 
'notions  of  a^ropriate  risks  allow  h(^  to  e>?5lore  language- itore  fully  - 

over  time.t  -        .  - 

.  out  : 


EKLC 
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J&MT,  like  itbst  of  the  other  first  graders,  initially  chose' 

■  -^f-  .  ^     .  ■  .      /.  ^^I- 

"safe,"  previotisly  nehtidried^';:s^  she  oonoehr.  ^ 

ttated  her  efforts  oh  pbdoclhg^a  pi*><iK:t  that  looted  as  . 

as  possible,    ffer  topic  choice  iDedoities  inpre  uniquely  hfers^  as  tine,  pro- 

Jesses.    Nbt  only  does  shs  nt/ve  from  itaintainingr  to  e^qpanding, .  tp^ 

generating  topics,  she  al&o'  increase  the  aitomt  of  syntactic  variation. 

Hbi?  willingness  'to  take  risks  is  reflected  as  well  on  a  graEtophonernic 

level  in  longer  (eritties  ^ajpd  none  functional  spelling.    Her  syntactic 

variation  soore  went  from  2"  to  8;  her  letter  length  increased  fron  18 

to  47;  the  natter  of  function^  spellings  changed  Kxxn  0  to  15.  As 

Jemy*s  letters  cteronstrate,  risk  takiijg  is  an  orchestrated  ^fey^t.  ^  linr 

.  gu^'usors  manifest  their  Willingness  to  test  hypoilieses,  to  e:4)eriirenl  y 

with  iahgtiage,  to  explore  ways  to  mean  across  all'lan^ua^  cue  systens  ^ 

simultanepusly  and  in^ractively. 

'Bahle  S  suraijprizes  what  Jenny  and  her  classmates  did  sjoitac- 

ticaliy  arid  graphophcnemically  over  time.    Analysis  of  variance  shows 

all  the  ciianges  to  be  statistically  significctnt  at  a  p  level  of  •Gl  or  i 

less.    Jenny 'is  soorestshob  a  greater  diange  than  average;  for  instance, 

her  last  scores  are  8  (vs.^^)  for  syntax,  47  (vs.  37.5)  for  words r and 

'  <■  .  .    "y  •  -  .     <  •    .      '    '  ' 

r\  \  _„_       ■        „  *        _  .        _  ■    '  • 

15  -{vs.  6 * 8) ^r  spelling.    H*r  willingn^s  to  e^q^lore  language  an  so 
nany  way^'  allows  her  to  inc^ase  ho:  fiuetiCY  as  a  written  idnguage  user. 
Her  grovrtJi  and  developnent  refi^  the  risks  she  as^tjnned.^  rl^t^. appears 
that  on%  after  (1)  ^he  sdned  qonvinced  Stat  ^^!did  not  need  to  pro- 
duce'  perfect  products  to  be  accepted,  (2)  ^e  realized  that  school-type 
constraints  ^r  conventional  contrbl  were  not  paranomt,  and  (3)  she,^ 
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acknowiedaed  that  widffen:  l^tggt^     could  be  peaniiigful  aid  purposeful/ 
ffl:d'she.  folly  fr^e  hei^sei^  to  learn  langiia^,  ^^f^iP  throuc^  languwfe, 
and  learn  about  language.    The  risks  invol^^p  in  letter  writing  evolv^ 
froin  primarily  social  risks  (e.-g.,  is  this  acx^eptable)  to  cognitive 
risks  (e.g. ,  how  cfo  'I  plaoehdld  meaning)  .    For  Jenny  and  itost  of  h^ 
ciassnatesr  it  took  tine  tb  develop  a  relationship  vd.th  sufficioit 
trust  that  they  could  write  what  they  wanted  ix)  mean^  ratter  thari  vdiat 
tJiey  ooatd  control. 

I^chael's  first  letter  which  had  only  social  amenities  arKl 
initiM  atteitjA:  which  enphasized  her  eagerr^s  ^  develop  a 
rei^tionship  vividly  ffcrtray^  children's  smsitivity  to  social  V 

_  ,    _      •  _       _  _  _        "  _    _   _i  .  ^ .         _  . 

rules  and  their  deSire-  to  be  liked.    Many  adults  have  to  wait  trttil 

they  are  past  the  ligai  voting  age  to  leam^  \da  Date  Garnagie.or  i 

Dr.  Crane  or  Norman  Vincent  Ifeale,  that  one  of  Qie  nost  effective  ways  ^ 

to.  begin  a  social  relationship  is  to  show  an  interest  in  the  other  per- 

. _.  ^  ■_  ._  _ 

sc^  an6/or  to  find  ^^thing  positive  to  say  about  her  or  him.  The 

■    '  ^    .  ^     _._   .  :.  -     _  -  '  —    -  . 

fir^  graders'  ra|li^  bl^d  inessa^s  Stperbly.  signed/ -"Let's  ^begin!" 
Now  it  was  itiy  re^iSpibili^,  as  the  other  langiaag^  user,  to  respond^ 
to  thair  intention to  provicfe  the  social  sx?:|X)rt  necessary  for 
thOT^to  fll3\^      p^pie  .through  Writ^  language.    For  this  particu- 
lar  classroom  of  (^liidren/  niy  datehstration^;,  of  personal  accseptanoe  and 
iressage  transmission  were  ejcoepticnally  important  becavise  th^  had  not 
had  any  schDOl  sponsored  opportunities  to  create  their  own  docuniBnts 
and  "ttiey  were  accustomed  ito  beii^  e^^taated  on  holil^  closely  their 
products  adhered  to  lame  predeternurned  standard. 
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Even  thou^  all  children  .followed  the  patterns  previously  de- 


scribecf,  sdne  had  relatively  small  changes  over  tine.^  Tbny  ^and'^'cindy  D. 
were  the  two  who  were  the  least  consistent  in  their  willingness  to  ' 
cjcxTittunicate  with  words.    Ironically,  vdien  the  chil^^gm  were  interviei!^ 
to  see  whom  they  ranked  as  very  good  writers,  Cinc^  D..  's  and  ^bny*s 
narnss  came       the:  ^st  often,    fioth  children  had  beautiful  penmanship - 
and  were  anong  the  seven  children  on  the  A.  Honor  Roll,    Their  teacher 
described  than  as  academe  and  sdciometric  stars  whs.  tended  to  get 
evej^^jig  "right";  she  was  amazed  that  they  wrote . shorter  and  often'  '  , 

lesa  interestting  letters  than  many  of  their  classmates. 

*  '-is-- .  .  ■  •  ,  . 

.  •  ip  - 


5  U.  , 


PS. 


apgus 


Qoina   "Hfflsee    I  he 


Dear  Mrs.  Vargusf  ^ 

I'm  a  good  soccer 

player  1^    I'm  going 

to  see  the  Empire  Strikes 

Love      '  r 
Tony" 
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^heir  last  letters  are  reproduoed  above  to  show  their  written  language 

proficiency*  proficient  by  May;  th^  also  proficient  in 

February  when  this  experiaioe  began.   rBut  their  hesitancy  to  use  written 

«  ■■      - 

languagi;  to  develop  a  personal  relationship  and  their  appa^Tent  iiiabilite  to 


take  risks ^  seened  to  inhibit  their  growth  as  writers.    Ihe  following  section 

[       4     .  ^  .   .  .  t-  - 

illustrates  the- potential  for  growth  within  this  context  of  literacy. 


CINDY'S  LETTERS:  EVOLUTION  OF-  ^REGIS^EER  IEmjB^^JI3T^T 


QeQP  Mrs.  '  Vcirg^ 
1 ,  like    ^^ou    a  \&r 


"bind/  M\ep 


Dear  ^Mrs .  Vargus, 

I  like  you  a  lot..-.  

I  hope,  you  have  ^  nice 
day  .  '  :  ^ 

Love,    Cindy  Ilillcr 


Cindy's  first  letter 


Dear  AA rc.  \/ar^u.s-.ii 


re 


w )'  thy 


and' t  got-  OJrec  hmQon^^ana  ln  Lil 
iht'ort  Dcj  lid \nQ  .we \sd;v  O 
show  Jt  WDs  dpi  I  e  <i.±hB.,anvc<rP:^- 
and  tne  0^0  Hi  &    u  e  rn,Wiijs "  r  ^^  r  • 
test-  Inq  M-n 5      rr^c^es rcx^  ' 


[07>  1 


vv'/      m  e  V 

Love  jflH^^g—^ 


— — — — ~ — r"!rr 

Cindy's  last  letter  - 


May/i9, . 1980 
Dear  Mrs,  Vargns, 

Broadf Ipplo  Aft  Fa14^.  It 
was  really  ftiri.      I  bought" 
a  little  pin  inarto  out  of  a 
rock  with  iriusljTdGps  paint*"^  n 
on  it:  and  I  got  a  fr^r^  bal- 

l,oonr    And  in' the  art  butldtng-j 
wo  saw  a  puppet  show.     It  was 
called  the  Pr|ncess  and,  th>^ 
Pea,     tH'^  queen  was  t^sttng 
the  prtncesrt  to  seo'if  shn  was 
a  princ'esft.     And  aft-^r^that 
wf  ,w^nt  "to  Noble  ?^n§a*i  *s  to 
^at ^sapper.     My  friend,  Krist^^ti, 
(wept)  with  me.  ^ 
Love, 
Cindy  M. 
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Unlike  Cindi^  D.  and  Ttony,  Cin<^  M.  actively  explored  w^s  to 
nean  with  writtdn  langioage  tiiixDijghout  fi^     ^^rimoe.    Her  initial  and 
final  letters  represent  dDni^^ntiohal  ODntrol*  atypical  of  , her  classmates 
However,  writing  csnly  what  ste  adiiLd,r^)resent  'a:x^^  was  not 

her  aim.    Her  second  t*irop#i  4ighth  letters .  becaine  incre^ingly  longer, 
more  e;^>ansive,  and 
ing  miscues 
tixjrtal  ending  pun' 
deed/  during  tl^e  mil 


btfix:^!^;  Jtp'fe  ccrrplex..    In  addit^oi^,  her  spell- 
creased;  ho:  cont^^  bver  cciiv^- 
increase  during  i±ie  g^in^ter.   JI»^^  > 

icfi 


usually  ended  heir.tnes^i  ^n^v 

semantic  level;  siM^b^  > 
intieresting  letters;    H^  es^dMnati^-o?;'!!^^  faiif3|y'*s  trip  to.  the  art 


and 


,fair  provided' pe^rldiient^detai;^  on  Hl&hat  she-^i5»^-^ 'f^ 
pin  she  parcf^sed  is  described  so  thoroughly /thafh  a  reader  hals  no  prc4>-:; 
Ion  picturing  it.    Lifcewise,  the  puppet  shew  beoortEs'real  through  her 
ability  to  Siare  relevant  information  (i.e.,  title > 'plot  surrniary)  *  ,  ^ 

focusing  on  vAiat  ^he  wants  to  share  with  the  receiver^  Cindy  manifests 

_  •        '        *i  -  --   ■  --_        --     .■  -  --      -   -     _ " '  _ 

•fiusncy  one  cfces  not  expect  from  a  first  grader  .apd^uld  . not  have  pre- 
dicted given  her  initial  polite  letter. 

^e:  r^son  that  Cind^  can  demonstrate  such  proficient  use  gt 
.  vmitten  language  is  implicit  in  the  notion  of  textual  intent.  Textual 
intent  is  a  strategy  on  which  all  language ,  users  rely  in  any  meaningful 
situation.    Jni^ed,  only,  through  a  desire  to  mean,  .a  wjy.lingness  to 

create,  an  ability  to  "chunk  parts  into  something  greater  tfen  the  in- 

-    -    .  -      '  '    ^      -     -  .     "     '  -    W  - 

dividual  segments^  does  ocninunication  occur.'   That, is  to  say,  only 
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languag^  users  assure  the  resporsitili^  for  neaning  and  intaid  to 
create  a  "text,"  i.e.,  a  ch\5k  vMjcii  is  designed  to  si^ 'neaning,  does  ; 

ian^g^  function  as  a  cognitive  and  ceratunicative  device.    Cin<^  as 

•  -  t  -    -  —   

this'  is^idr  responsibility  in  an  atnosi^ere  v*tich  enooura^d  text  owni 
:  ship.    JBeciuse  ste  no  longer  had  to  "fiii  in  t±ie  blaiks"  of  a  text 
'  sdttBone  else  created,  she  had  rocm  to  ej^rirtent  with  written  language 
to  grow  and  develop  as  a  writer. 
•  Cirfly' s  sanantic  growth  was  quantified  by  evaluating  the  amo 

of  expansion  within  topics  on  a  scale  frcm  0  (for  none)  tc3  5  (for  a 
great  deal).    Iter  first  letter  rated  a  1  (i.e.,  a  little  e:$>ansion)  ; 
her  last  letter  was  a  5.    The  following  chart  sunma^izes  what  these 
first  graders  did  on  the  first,  fifth,^  and  laust  letters  in  tents  of  ex- 
pansion, and  other  nore  traditiohal  discourse  analysis  measurements. 

in  all  cases,  regardless  of  the  type  of  rteasiirei^t  tiiis  gro\3p 
■   Of  children  shawed  statistieally  significant  changes  over  time  (p  <  0.0) 
Harste  (1980)  OTiofe  defined  textual  intent  as  the  process  "to  meai.via_ 

f  ■«  _•  

a  text;  a  text  is  characterized  by  txDntextual  aR^rppriaten^s,  unity 

*   ■  '  'v        .   '       •  . 

and  orchestrated  cue  octnpldxis  to  sign  meaning."    Mthotigh  this  glimpse 

V  .  ,   _     .  _  " 

of  Cinc^  and  her  classmates  focuses  on  sonantic  intent  and  its  mani- 
festation in  the  doeurtents  the  children  created,  such,  a  narrow  defini- 
tion circunvents  a  richer  understanding  of  the  process^    Itie  following 
oonclusioh  attenpts  to  tie  th/e  various  strands  io^&ier. 

CONCl.USiai:^  ■gffi^EVeOJriQN  OF  REGISTER  ■ 

This  grq^p  of  first  graders  was  socially  c^itious  and  qonvenr- 
'  tion^i  v^en  we  t^an  to  exchange  letters.    The  tenor  was  formal;  their 


\ 


MNHC  CHANGES  OVER  T|1E: 
•ASlMY(MOFGI^\SSMEANS,F.SaDI^ANDSI^^  ' 


SWTie  MEftSURE 


>  * 

? ^Expansion  score* 
(Based  on  a  range  of 
a  low  of  0  to  a  high 
of  5.) 

Numfer  of  propositions* 
(IneltKfes  Joth  mainline 
and  suE|orting 
prppos' 


First    Fifth  Last 


1.6'  ,2.6 


3.3 


FSDDFE 
23.463 


SIQUFICMi: 


2.8  6.2 


7.5 


12.802 


1-: 


.9002 


2.1 


3.4 


4I' 


6.653" 


.005 


m  iMasMKHte  hasE  an  kter-rater  leipiity  coefficiait  of  .90  or  hi|ier 
i 


I 


TO  4 


3f; 
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topics  were  limited  as  they  wro^^^feSr'  initial  frieSaiy  letter  to  me. 

Even  thDU^  Sie  physical  settir^r  social  actors  and  stated  pwbpose  re- 

1    _   -L  _        _  ^         ^  ^  _ 

irained  relatively  constant  during  -Qiis  period  of  correspondence,  many 

pra^THtic,  sCTBntic,  ^ritactic  and  grapiopheffiemic  dh^cnges  occiarred. 

Ih^e  dxanges  were  reflected  in  the  t»K>r  and  field  of  their  letters. 

As  the  diiidreh  redefined  the  social  niles  obnoernihg  this  p^ltticular 

on-goir^  transaction,  their  orcihestratioh  of  the  other  eye  systems 

changed  in  quantita^vely  and  qualitatively  different  v?ays.    When,  like 

Jenny,  they  (feci<^^  that  exploring  ways  to  itean  was  more  appropriate 

than  controlling  writing  conventions^  th^  took  cognitive  risks  that 

prr^ted  their  growth  and  developtent  as  wfitterTlangua^  users. 

h^is  children  recfefined  what  was  contextually  apprc^riate,  as 

'  ■         ,  : 

they  exE^iiiented  with  ways  to  si$i"  meaning,  they  simultaneously  de- 
.  veioped  their  potential  as  writers.    Such  as  <;:|)en-ended  experience  allows 
Michael,  Jenny,  ^and  Cindy' to  create  texts  ocrisistent  with  their  level 
of  proficiency-    It  provides  a  supportive  environinent  for  experiinenta- 

tion,  for  hypothesis  testing,  for  meaning. 

^  .        -     -  -      -         -    .  

One  important  oonsicterati6n,  however,  is  the  role  of  time. 

Agister  is  not  st|tic;  it  evolves;  it  grc^.  and  dian^Si    Its  dynamic 

■  .  ^    / 

transactive  properties  can  only  be  obiervisS  tixtough  longitudinal  studies. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  with  time  that  botii  the  literary  arS  human  potential 

of  written  language  ooinnunication  can  fiourisfi.i 


ERIC 
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4.4    i^ra^^INS:  WHAT'S  IN  IT  FOR  THE  READER? 


by  David  Whitiri 

Indiana  University 

'  " 

;  .vi^^ypmg  childr^  \^  lead  the         book  twrnly  tintes,  even  ttough 
'thsy  krrw  liie  wbic^  by  heart,  are  riot  avoiding  inpre  'challenging' 
naterial  in  onSer  to  avDid  learning?  tliey  are  still  learning  .  .  .  / 
Qiildren  will  ribt  stay  in  any  Situation  in  viiich  there  is  nothing  ^ 
for  than  to  learn.     (Smithy  1978)  '  .  - 

Mjr  first  grade  son  Brett/  ,age  .7,  had  read  the  same  stories  over 

and*  over  to  me  and  I  was  cdhvinc^  that  he  was  s^:i%:^eacrning.    I  de- 

■    '  _      .  _.  .y        ....  .:  .  -  - 

aided  to.  tape  record  his  readings  for  several  rrbnths  to  see  if  I  qould 

_   ^  :  .  • 

gsLln  an.  insight  into  this  learning.    All  the  stories  he  read  during 

this  time  came  from  the  Sovrids  of  Language  series,  do-authored  by 

Bill  Martin>  Jr.  and  Pe^^  Brogan.    The  stgries  and  poems  in  these  books 

had  been  read  ^d  rek^ited  to  hiih  during  his  first  six  years.    'Diese  were 

the  stories  that  he  knew  the  best  and  these  were  tij#6nes  that  he  would  [ 

--  _  -  __        _  - '  '  ' 

first  learn  to  read.  '  .        -  • 

During  his  reading  to  me,  Brett  denaonstral^  some  of  what  he 

was  learning.    He  wasi  looking  at  his  reading  as  a  writer,  curiofe  about 

_     __  i_   _ 

the  spelling  of  the  word  "like."    He  was  building  confidence  in  hiinself 

'  -__           _.   ^      __.     - 

as  a  reader.    Pfe  was  also  setting  n&/7  c±sailenges  for  himself,  stKdi  as 

V 

relying  mDre  and  mDre  on  nonvisuai  information.  He  showed  he  could  use 
gr^shophonentic  cues  to  predict  what  nd^t  be  happening  in  the  story  and 

_   _       '  /   __  ,   

also  to  confirm  vihat  he  aireacty  knew  was  goiqp  to  happen.    Brett  also 
demons^ated  that  he  vs^s  a  reader  vlio  had  conscious  ccoitrbl  of  .several  ^ 
other  reading  strategies:   (Ij  making  s^sS;   (2)  deletirKr  v^rds;   (3)  hav- 
ing a  sense  of  tiie' story  sctena;  (4)  being  sensitive'^  to  the  reading 
ocxitext;  and  (5)  being  aware  of  the  print  format. 
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V 


FINE  TONING  READING  mO  T^JRITINS 
Let  us^look  at  his  third  recxDrded  reading  of  Thxee  Little  Dach- 
sunds  (2/11/82)  to  see  sone^^  this  learning  that  was  t^ing  place.  The 
last  iine^  of  the  story  are  read  withoiit  a  itdsciae:  " 'Bow-^rtcw^wciw"  say 
tiiree  little  dachsunds.     'We  .like  surprises,  and  we  like  hcme-^" 

Brett:    Biere  should  be  one  itDre  "1"  there  for  "like." 

Dad:       *ere  should,      one  nore  "1"  th^  fo^  "like"? 

Brett:    Yeah,  for  "like,"  beGause  "like"  does  have  two  "1_'^^ 

Dad:       \^re  do  you  tihihk  the  othiar*"!"  should  go?  * 

Btett:    iy.ght  beQiijid  tt^  . 

Dad:        Hbw -do  you  kSiow  that?  •        .  .  » 

Brett:    Because  we  have  "like"  in  5m-» books  (at  school)  anta  it 

has  two  "I's."  .  .  - 

In  none  of  his  previous  .  readings  had  Brett  ever  itientioned  the 
Wbrd  "liJ<e"  and  its  appropriate  spelling.    Ebwevef,  If  one  looks  at  his 
siting  during  this'tiite,  he  i^d  obviot^ly  teen  experijnent^fig  ntucii  ear- 
lier with  its  spelling.  '  / 

Date  -        .  „     ■    :  ^  \.        SyelliTi^      '      ^  ' 

^  .  ^  Lm'_  (liked) 

LliDCT  (liked)      '  , 
IlilKT  (liked) 
,  LLDC  (ii]cej 

LLIKT  (liked) 
LEKT      (liked)  ^  V 

'  E^r  scxte  people  the  above  exariple  would  illustrate  ?a  negative 

correlation  between  r^dir^  and  vnritihg.    Tliese  people  wbuid  argife-  that 

'Brett's  misspellings  in  his  v^iting  were  now  confusing  him  in  liis  read4 

\ig.    The  goal  of  lan^ge  instruction,  they  would  ocnteid,  is  the  proper 


1- 

-31-82 

2- 

-14-82 

2- 

-21-82 

3- 

-7-82 

3- 

-14-82 

3- 

-29-82 
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use  of  oonvehtibn,  and  his  oDhfusiDh  over  "liXe"  ought  to  be  remedied" 
quickly  by  an  observant  teacher  brandishing  a  red  pencil.  /Wpwever,  frcxn 
another  theoretical  persp>ective  Brett  is  learning  about  language,  ihe 
only  way  he  can  learn  about  hew  language  works  is  to  lase  it:.    Just  like 
a  scientist^  he  is  oo^ucting  an  e^^riment  about  the  word  "like. "    As  ^ 
Yett^  Qoodrroh  writes: 


The/  [the  childrehj  will  not  ialways  be  ri^t  in  their  discoveries 
but  they  will  be  ih  i^good  borrpaiy.  .Scientists  have  alw^s  made 
mistakes  and  learned  a  great  deal  from  them:  in  fact ^  in  the 
scientific  worid,  mistake  irakiiig  is  e^q^ecrted^T-  Scientists  generally 
hypothesize  something  a^d  e3<pect  that,  vdien  they  test  their  own 
hypotheses^  "ttey  may  often  go  astray.  '  If  'scientists  were  sjore  that 
.tht!S4^  hypotheses  were _adways  right,,  tiiey  would  not  even  bother 
^'  r  r  ^gjerimenting  in  the  first  place.    Why  woi5:  on  probl^ns  when  ypu 
aop^c^  know  the  answers?    (Goodman, v  Y.,  1980) 

'        "  *         -  -  -     -  -       -         -'   ■  .  - 

Mistakes  tare  a  source  of  information.  -->^^if  Brett  only  ventured  into  lan- 

guage  territory  that  was  known  and  secure,  he  would  neve^grow  as  a 

language  user.  ^  "  / 

Notioe  too  that  it  is  Brett  who  is  conducting  this  experiment. 

It  was  he  vAio  decided  v*iich  hypothesis  to  test.    Brett  clearly  owns  this 


hi^thesis  and  has  invested  much  energy  in  v^^rking  out  this  tentative 

\    '  -  ^ 

predicticn.    CXmerahip  jgives  him  respciPsi  bility  for  his  decisions  about 


language  and  implies 'literacy  developnent  from  the  inside  out.    A  look 
at  his  spelling  of  "like"  over  time  demonstrates  that  hi^  hypothesis  ^ is, 


by  its  very  nature,  toitative.    Brett's  hypothesis  about  "like"  also 


points  to  the  close  relaS^O^hip  between  reading  and  writing.    What  fte  " 

 :   :  _^  _.  __ 

reads  and  what  he  writes  fine  tune  each  other  in  a  positive  way.  His 
reading  and  his  writing  lire  both  si^:piying  ihformatioh  that  is  perShait 
to  his  hypothesis. 


learned  to  use 
.8  he  read  Siraa 
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'iNEDFMfiTIC 

.    . .  ^.  . 

flnoliier  \^ub  ?br  rereading,  stbro^  is  that^ 
as  little  visiaal  infontation:^  possiJ^|||||p  Oh  B^bi 
-Little  Dachsmcte  and  oonmented  at  the  enA^  "/'^ad  it  as  fast  as  I 
covjad. "    Ite  v^^p-ing  quite  confident  abc3Ut  his*  reading  ability  as  he  . 
started,  to  read  tSe  ne?rt  selectiai,  Ovb,  Twcy  Three,  Pour.    By  the  tipe 
he  reacted  "the  ei^th  itonth  of  the  year"  he  started  to  look  up  at  the 
'  ceiling  and  continue  to  read.    After  he  finished  that  page  I  inter- 
rupted him:  "Wait,  you're  not  looking  at  the  book.    You  have  tc^  look 
at  the;book!"    But  Brett /giggled  a  hapE^  reply  of ,  -"Nd  i  don'tl"  When 
he  had  firftshed  his  reading  he  ooititented  providly,.  "r  didn't  look  at 
almost  all  of  Siose  words."  ^  ' 

^Dad:  r    But  i  ' thought  you  have  to  vsee  the  Wnte^  to  read. 
Brett:    Nd,  I  ^n' t.  ^.  •        ;      ^  V     *  .  .     ^  \ 

Dad:       How  do  you  do  that?  .  '  . 

-   __     ^         y-  -  -        -  .  ■■.>'-  ,•• 

^  Brett:    i  just  think  in  iry  head.  •  v 

Ifew  do  you  know  vSien  to  turn  the  page?  ,'       .  • 


Dad: 
Brett: 


Because  I  know  whai  I  say,  "And       f oilowe3  ^rg  h^^Vand 
then  I  turn  the  page,  because  I  know  that's  tl>e  la^i?-^^- 
teice.    There's*  period  ...  there's  a  periody^Vpr^r^:^ 
there's  a  period  ...  [he  points  tfe  ,the  priods  ttfiat.^are 
iifei  "die  last  marlcs  on  several  pages].  '   ^       /  V/.i' 

By  hearir^  and  rfead^ng  that  story  over  and  over  again  i^tt  \^as  . 

/  -  _  -   «(    .  '  -      _  _   .  ■ 

-fcreasing  his  dependency  on  visual  infqritiation  and  increasing  his 

'storfe  of  nonvisual  -infonnation.,  '  ^  was 'learning  that  he  oould.  prof  itahly 

shift  this  ratio  of  visual/nolivisuai  information  and  still  have  his  read- 


mg 


make  ^ense.    Ife  was  turning  5iit  tiie  lighte  on  hiitiself ,  knowing  full  ^ 


'a  ■ 
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well  that  his  ncjnvisual  infciinaticti  would  not  ^  away.    He  reoogniz 

..         ..  .   _   ' 

thfs  ooitiforting  permanency  of  .nonvisual  information  on  another  ooca- 

sign.    On  r^ferch  8  as  he  read  Onef  IVjO/  Ohree^  ^Pour  for  the  fourth  / 

tine,  he  started  out|by  txtcning, his  eyes  away  f rcfct  the  text.    When  I 

asked  him,  "ffaw  do  you  know  that's  y^t  it  says?"  he  repliied  with  a 

chuckle^  ^jS^te  thing  as  yesterdayl"    What  a  keen  insight  for  a  young 

reader  to  make:  the  nonviSLsal  infonnatlori  you  used  yesterday  will  be 

with  Ypu  today  and  toiTDrrow.  •  ; 

'   ^  /  \      ;    .   '  ij'  I 

':   :  Setting  New  CSiailenges        .  ^ 

To  those  that  would  arg^  Siat  a^tt  does  iK)t  learn  anything  " 

by  rereading  stories,  here  is  clear  evidencse  that  he  does.    By  Velying 

on  less  visdiL  xnfcrmaticn,  Brett  is  becdning  ^fore  fluent  reader.  As 

he  .occasicaTally  looks^dowi  on  the  page  he  is  skinming  to  find  what  he  . 

needs.    Brett  is  not  bored  with  rereading  this  story  but,  <m  the  cbn- 

trary,  is  so  interested"  that  he.  is  setting  hew  diallenges  for  himself. 


In  fact  he  is -^tting  a  challenge  far  nore  difficult  than  ary  iinagira^ 

>     _  -   _         _    _  _      _  _     _  •  'W 

tive  adult  oould  have  created.    **lt  rvecy  not  be  until  ^y  know  just 
about  every ^  word  :in  a  book  that  "ffiey  can  get  on  with  some!  of  the  xvotb 
oonplQc  aspects  of  reading,  sutfi^  as  testing  hypoth^es  al»ut  meaning  and 
iemiingvto  use  as  little  visual  information  as  possible"^  (Smith,  1978). 
By  hearing  him  read  to  me  over  and  o\^r  again,  I  too  was  helping 
Brett  grow  as     reac^r.    My  presqnc^  enabled  him  to  try  out  a  new  ^ 
challenge, .: to  rely  Ifess  on  visual  informatjfen.    He  was  stretching  him- 
self as  a  language  user,  going  beyond  where  he  had  been  as  he  increased  _ 
this  nonvisual/visual  ratio  of  information.    The  new  emerging  capability 
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wa^creatirig  for  hiin,  what  vygotsl^  called,  a  »Dne  of  proxijnnaa^^velolP 
neht,  it  oiXxxhced  because  he.  was  interacting  with  ire  and  would  later  . 
becone  part  of  his  in^pqndent  dev^lopr^tal  aihieveinent  (VygotsJq^, 


••.1978) 


•  -^i  ^      _  ^  _  _ 

It  is  also  in?x)rtant  to  note  that  it  is  Brett  v*io  is  making 


Brett  a  fliisnt  reader.    No  one  ^ise  can  do  that.    Flukey ' cannot  be 
tau^t.    By  attending  to  those  mparts  of  iJie  text  that  contain  only  tte 
information  he  needs,  he  is  learning  to  read  faster  and  to  rely  on 

minimum  visual  clues.    Fliaency  ocxres  through  reading  a  lot.  "Children 

^      J    '  -    -  ^   

learn  about  reading  as  long  as  they  read/  but  they  can  never  learn  to  , 

i^ead  by  not  rekdrng'; ,  (Shdth,  1978) .    F:^uehcy  is  largely  a  natter-  of 

experioice.    The  nbre.  Brett  reads,  and  indeed  t3ie.  more  he  rereads, 

the  nore  fluent  a  reader  he  will  become. 


Building  Confidence  as  a  Reader 


*4 


^  After  Brett  had  read  One,  'BfK>r  .nttm^,  Fovr       turning  liis 
awayl  from  the  g>age,,  he^next  started  tb  read  a  poem  that  had  frustrated 

/r-  '       ^  _  _  ,       _.  '    __  _     _  [    

him  :iast  five  days  earlier,  Rpund  Is  a  Pancake.    Let  us  look  at  his  two 

'  -    -  -  •  -— ^  -  - 

previous  reading  of  this  poan.    Ihe  mast  difficult  phrase  for  him, was 

^'Ftomd  is  my  gr^ic%>a-."    On  February  9  he  read-"R^und  is  my  grand- 
father" and  then  paused  for  nine  secsands  before  reading  on.    On  Tebru-  ^ 
exy  13       read  "RDund  is       grand-  .*  .  .  great"  and  this  conversation 

aisued:  -  - 

.      Brett:    I  can't  read.    I  ^caon' t.want  S?  read  iti 


Dad; 
) 


What,inakes  sense  there?. 
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Brett:    1  don't  kncwi    (in  an  irritated  voice  .  .  .  t±ien  a 
IcJng  pause)  ^  .  .  I  can't  do  ttiai,  Daddy! 


Dad:  ,  "Well/  skip  that  fart  apd  read  the  rest . 
Brett:    Can't  vfe  wrestle  instead? 


He  refiased  to  read  any  furtiier.    New  on  F^ruary  18,  after  proudly  read- 
ing Ctie^  ^EVgo'^  ^i^ey  jBxjr  with  few  visual  clues ,  he  turned  to  feuhd  Is 
a^Pancake  and  read:    "itound  is       grand  .  1  .  father"  for  Round  is  my 
.  gran^a>  Here  again  ^ere  was  a  long  pause  but  he  did  cx>rr6inue  oh.  He 
fdlt  the  word  stiii  waai't  "gxrandfatho:"  but  he  also  knebyr^vJiat  he  read 

made  sense,  so  lie  went  on.    "Gran^a"  is  not  a  famiii^  word  for  Brett; 

♦'iv        _  _      _  >   :   _ 

'    he  is  lised  to  s^ing  "^KY/"  "Grandad"  and  "grandfather"  v*ien  taikihg 

about  that  particular  grandparent,    fts  we  lock  at  Sie  h^ct  three  read- 

ings  of  thi^  poem/ Brett  read  "grandfathdE""  in  a  i^s  hesitant,  itore 

.   assure^  manner.    Jfever  again  did  he  refuse  to  read  this^  poan,  even 

.thou^  he  oontinued^^tb  m^e  the  same*  mis(^^  ^  think  part  of  the 

^  answ^  ii^  in 'the  oonfideno^  that  Brett '^Jjf  gained  as  a  reader  v*io  was 

iammc 

soome  1 

what  ma(^- sense.    Ihis  is  the'  mark  of  a  fluent  reader.    Brett  oould 
never  ha^e  gained-  this  fluency  if  he  had  not  viewed  himself  as  a  oom^ 
""'l^^^-ipetent  reader.  "       ^  « 

^-  '  .  ■  ■■  '      '        -  _-      --      -  'i        -     -      .  ^ 

<Jsing  Phonics  tp  ODnfirm 

SrettMs  alsfc)  gainihg  an  inportant  insi<^t  M>Dut  phonics  as  he 

'  rereads.    Brett  is  now  using  phonics  tp  confirm  what  he  alreacfy  krciws; 

_    .  <     .  ^    ■     ■     ■  -  ■ "  ,  - 

it  beccxnps  one  of  the  many  stratesgiesM^Ss^orchestrat^  and  does  ' 


learning  to  use  less  and  lessSj?sual  iji^j^mation.  For  this  poem  lik 
beoom^  less  concerned  with  the  "exact"  word;  and  ^nore  concerned  With 
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not  aspfjm  a.  .superdnairvate  positiori. 

^ther ,  the  use  of  phonic  rules  taSces  a  iv^i^eraentary -'and  sub-;, 
.  ortiinate  place  in  HDmai,  meaningful  reaMi)|V^cw;purring  so  rarely  , 
and  effortl^sly  tlpt  \he  reader  ±s  ndt  ustjally  aware  of  the 
strategies  entDlqyed  .  f    Rion±<^^s  fun^^i^  alrost  as  a  • 
sentinel:  they  cannot  decipher jSitewn  vore&^^  — 
^ey  will  protest  the  reader  against  msking  iitpossible  hypotheses, 
^anith,  1978)    ,     /.  ^     ,  . 

'  .  None  pf  the  misLes  Brett  made  in  One,  Tuo,  Three/  Pour  are  "im- 

•pbssible  hypotheses-"    His  cxsnreeted  and  moorrecti^ %.scues  make  sense. 

<,  ■    '■  '  '  --*'--         .'    ' 

Look,  at  his  selected  miscxKS  for  aoimals  in  'teble  1.    Hie  aniinals  that 


Table  1.    Selected  rjiscues  from  Qie.  tVo,  Three,- Four 


Date*. 

f 

2/1/82 

2/11/82 
2/18/82 


2/21/82 
3/8/82 


Tfekt 

chid<ehi 
squirrels 
ducks  . 
ehipinunJcs 

ducks 

r  -  _  _  .  .- 
kittens 

cbickehS 

ducks  ' 


Mlscue'; 
hens 

chipmjnks 

swans'^ 

thikimjnks 


blue  jays 
ducks  ^ 


kittais  - 
tur^"  ' 

swans  '  

\   1.  s,  2.  squirrels 

■.   ,  ■  '•.  ^  ■ ,  •     ■     '  " 

half    _       '  — 
^.;f.s<^uirr!^ls 

1.  W-U,  2.  blue,'  3, 
swans  . 


-Brett Xises  in^his  ndscties-do^piai?i^  the  story,  ,wit±i  the- ejccspt^ 
h&is^    All  his  ndscues  are  syntactically  and  sanant ically  acceptable .  ^ 
Ihe  large  illvBtrat ions  that  acoonpany^  the  text^  provide  ^n  'iii^rt^nt 


form  of  .redundianc^.    In  .  fact,/  est 


18,  ^  Brett  inad§  this  'Sdsc^: 


^   _  •  .-  _   :  ■  r-    -  -  - 

"I  rfomd-four  spedded  ehicOsens^''  "tjp  itB  and  a3nn^iBnt5p3  "those 

ioSc  like  tmioei^  tfe  ael"    'S^i^y-liu^atibns  prb\^^  ; 

heiping^^to  itake  Brett's  eDnfirm^iohs  itore  sppipopriate.        rereading  - 

■J  '  • ,  <  .  ■' 

Sese  stbri^  Prett  is  learning  to  use  phonics  as  a  strate^  tliat  helps  _ 
him  cxanfirm  gfet  he  knew  w^us  Gar|dn#i    It  is  throiK(h  this  rereading  that 
sBretr^*  gives  hims^f  his  own  pfianics  lesg0na^'arid  learns  to  nose  this;  *  ; 


^Lrat||gy  in  ar?  orcJies^^ted,  ^athe^  than  isolated,  faSiijai.    A;s  Frank 

Snith  aptly  ranari^;.  "Siildfceji  roaster  phonics  as  a  result  6f  learning  to 

^V^*L  _  _    J  _    •^•^        .    '      -  >-      -       -        -  -    -   a.   ■  - 

^rfed  rather  than  ae^a  prerecjuisite  for  reiadxng"  (Smithy  1978).  _ 


^  '^"^     ^  other  Key  Strategies       .  '        .  • 

,  ...    '  #  '  ^    -  .  -        _    -       '      -       ■  ■      ■  : 

After  navi^  observe*  fitett  rereSB  these  stories,  I  then  gave,  -  o^.. 


him  anoth^  predictable  story  that  was  unfamiliar'  to  him  and  asked  hiitt 

to  read- it  al<^&a.   0ikt  riding  strategies  wDuld  he  eftploy  with- this 

new  material?   Let  us  seel  -        U     '  '    '  * 

•      -  :         .        ■--  -  -  -     .  _•:  ■  ^  -.  .     .  ^ 

I  handed  Brett  It  Didn '  t  Fi^ighten  lyfe  (Goss  &  Harste,  1981)  .  ,  He 

'    .    '  _  '  %  ~       ".^  ••  

tufned  to  liie  first  page  and  within  twb  second  r^pcaided,  ';i  can't^ 

\;  tead  this.  Dad!"    Yet  no  scxsner  .tSian  these  wrds  escap^  his  lip;?  he 
V'     ■    .   _  ■     \  ■'    ■  "  ■  ^  ' 

was  looking  at  the  words  ^d  mutrtoling  t^  hineelf  (v*ien  X  h^rd  all 

nuinbling  I  realized  -i^t  v*iat  he  eventually  reads  aloud  a£e  not  first 

ipiscuBs) .    In  a  sense  Brett  is  pretending*' his  way  to  literacy;  so  long  * 

as  he  ca^^^  he  can  do  it^  then  hfe  can  start  running  sore  risks  and 

making  s^H  of  the  text.    When  he  reached  the  third  lir^  of  ghe  text 

with  the  phrase  "right  after  Mcxn  tiomed  6f f  the  li^t"  h^  had  son^  dlf- 

^  .  .  f   "  ^  .      ,  ^ 

ficulty.    Different  ^reading  strategies  evolved  during  the  oor^rsaticai 

that  followed?    .  ,  •  ■ 
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Br^tt:,^  B^*aSfesri*^  si^"RicdTard  aftf^  Oh,  r  can't  , 


It' 


this. 


EKLC 


re  doing  fine. 
>n't  want  to  6c 
Just  kee^going  and  do  thfe  b0sbH;ybu  can 


Bret€:    i  don't  want  to  do  it.    It's  a  hard  one. 
ad:  . 


I^tti    "Richard  after  Man  tumfi3t^— that:;  sense. 
'    i  cfcn't  Want  to  :?fead  it:'.\;f*^%,tilf^J 


Just  keep  going  .'end  you  cas^ 


Brett:,  it  daesn't^mate,  sense.  •  ; 


Dadf  *  J  bo  the  best  you  can 
Brett:  (a 

qht' 

Lght 
Keep  going.  . 


^a  j.uiiy  pause)  .  /  .  "Richferd  after  Itm  turned  qff  :  the^ 
liqhi"  aoesn't  make  sense.  TVo  pepp^e  cffliVt'',1iim  off;  > 
the  light.  ■  •  .     -  • 


(a  long  pause)  .  .  \  "bne  pitdi,  J^ack;  very  dark  higSht,      -  - 
ringed.  Off  Mom  turn^  *of f  tJie  iight"~it  doesn'^.  make  . 
"sense.  ^        *    •  er  „  *  ^ 


Bad: 


.4; 


reacilrig/^a  I%iijnk  it  ^i±l,nake  :?^e  when,  you 
'1^  the  storyi^  ' 


^""tt:    «5u  d^>uCdn'  t  t^  (he  points  to  the  vord 


"ri#it").    Cart  I  da^  itoviSir? 


-    sure,  i         :  » 

•    '■    •      ,       '.  *>•"(*  -  _   -■       ;  -  _  - 
:    "Ctie*^tcfe  black,  very  dark  ni^t,  ri^t  after  Mam 
,    turned  off  the  lig^t        /  " 


Dadj 
Brett 


VJhat  this  cxnversatioh  illustrates  is  the  iinportauToe  of  reading  on. 
Firsfe  Brett  read  "Richard  ^ter  Itm,"  xising  the  ina;tial  word  segment 


of  "ri#tt"  to  nake  his  prediction.    Here  he  tasps  ^e^hpphGnenac  cues 
as         6f  a  predicting  strategy    He  Sion  !*Rlc*iard  after  Man  ^ 

turned,"  and  then' "Richard  after  Mem  ttmiedo^f  Qip  light."  ^EacSh  tiiiB  ^ 
hs,  was  re^ng  itore'  aijd  nore  text;  eadi  tine  he'  was  willing  tDO^tolerat^ 


3"  *^  O 
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this  "nc*iie*1ts»!'  a  little  bit  lohger.    The  longer,  he  1i!?l,erated  it  and  the 

_  _^  ''^         -  _       -  ■  _  la^^    -  -     ■-     •  •    "  ■"' 

Ttore  he  anetad  aheadr  the  nore  injforinatida  he  re<»^  tjie^text^: 

He  now  knows  that  two  people  cah-'t  txicn^off  th^  8^1*:  ^"'sd" afendans. 

"Ri<±i,ard"  in  fa^A^i?.  of  ♦'Moinl "    Ihis  dohversatian  alsc>  afimtsn|t^ 

fir^tt  has  eohseicitd^,  oo^        of  t5*)^|h     iri|»rtaht-readii^  ^trat^ies: 

itaking  sense  of  thes^^tory  and  dele.ting  wopds  that  do  riot  ittai^  sense.  ^  ^ 

ka  red-izea  ^t  i£  he  omits  ''ri^t"  tlie  text,  will  make  itore, sense.  . 

fts  soda  As' he  eiTpld^  that  strategy  he  is  able  to  seif-fcrrec^al-^i 


i  i.^               ^  Theare '  are  Qt^hpr  ^^^^                 to  n^fce  aboi4t  tiid^pi^Srst  readix^. - 
"  Brett?' makes" itDre  emissions  latSp  on  In  th^story  than.he  ddfes  ^  Sie   

' '    _     :  _  _. .        _  /  :  .  -  -^^^ 

beginhinf .    As  Brefet^  becanie  itore  familiar  with^  tiie  repetitivi^  nature 
>■  ^    -  ^   G?f  the  6tq^/  he  became  less  tied  dom^^  ev^^^pird.  Ttixa^ 
oaooxoraglSd  him.  to  read  ahead^,  caiisihg  om^s^^niitxit  i 

It  is  thesg  opissions'  that  indi<^^  that  'fefefet  is  rel]fing  irbre  and  m5re 

,  '  _       _  '       :    _   :   _   

cn  nbhvisual  infdiSnation.    m  is  alr^<^5^:^|^er^tuig  iesqj  repe-  ' 

■      '  *  '       '  ■  .  ^ 

^  ^tit±ah;  as  evidenced^  by  tjie  omissicxis        iji  Sy  t^    and  '^*out  of  ny  ,  ^ 

r    •■  :  -    _         _         •    '         -  .  _  A*"...  _ '  ^_  ^_  . 

windDw  only  to  s^"  and  more  to  the*^variations  within  this  stiruetxire/  ' 

'  ■  _  .      ^       ^  •  •  _         __         J   '  ■      ,  ■-'T  .'  ■ 

namely  wto  is  the  n(^t.iijhabitant  of  tii^  trfetppi  ^     •  ^ 

mere  are  mar^  long  pauses 'in  tfiis  first  ^fee^tding.    As  Brett  ^ 

paused^  he^  woul'd  4o6k  to  the  pictare  on  Qie  f acir^  pag^  to  gain  addi- 

r  -4  •_  j'_ ,  •   ■_   '  '        ._      _    —       -  1  _   - 1   -  -  _  ■ 

tional*  infonnation.  Ohis  miscpe  "rhinosaur"  is  a  good  exarrple  of  hCM 
Brett  used  this  picture  (he  had  cbrnnented^  '"What  do  yon  call  those?*') 
alcrig  vfith  mirmrain  pionetic  dSs  and  ^information  about  animals  to  ^ 
orchestrate  this  hew  vord^    Since  tha  horns  in  the  picture  are  very 
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smiiir  to  those  t>f  a  stege^uru^tfcr  a  stsrooosat^^osr  t^  that 

'  ■-■j^-  *     •     •  ' .  '        *  '  ^ .  • 

Br^it  has  heard  about,  his  "rei^Sfle  is  quite  appropriate;  .ITe^ferel^ 

'  ■     '  f  ^  '«^!^    ,  •  .  _   / . .        ,.  _  _  - 

ixt^p^  rv^t^t  dflftii^i^ding^  l^drawing  x^xah  his  present  world  JotowI^ 
edge.  heifcLso  r^romtiere^^    pink  dinosaur  earlier  in  th€  story. 

He  reasoned  that  if  ttere  one  ancient  lizard  up  in  trefetc^,  tte3Ee  , 
gust  mi^t  be  two.       '    ^       ^       :  "  %  y 

IV/b  vjedcs  later  Brett  read  this^aite  story  to  nte.,  After  he 
read  'th^  page  with  the  pink  dinosaur  l;ie^g^       tiirn  -his  eyes'  a»^ 

'  ;  _   ■  •       r  '      .   ■         __J ..  _L.  

frtxn  the  page.    1  was  not  surprised^  .for  even  in  ,his  first  readii^ 

i      '  _    '      .     "  V'     -     -  -  J^-.^^-  -------- 

he  was' relying,  less        less  on-  visual  infonnatiorv  as  ffe^read  furthe^..  . 
along.    At  tiiis  point  in  his  secjond  reading.  I  in^tefrtfJted  liim:  -  '  . 


Dad:       \^iat.are  you/«*>ing? 


Bretto:    I'm  hot  lookihgn  '     \f         ^  '  ^ 

Dadt      :pe  wpxds  ay^i^ht  here  (pointing  .-to.-  the  book) . 

;t:  ^  Bat  ^c^^lc^^xjp  «ere  (pdiriti^^  to-  the  ceilir^j  . 
"     fflid  ^e  'wbr^^e^OT)  the^^^     \  ^  ' 


Dad;      'i^'dcffi't-^see  than. 

-    .  ^  ■  •  ^ 


Br^ttt    ^ou  dean' t?    There  niast  te^^^t^^  wrong  with  ^ 
;                      your  eyesight!  ' 

'  ,         -     ■  _  •  ._         _        o   _  _  _   _:_ .   .. .  "... 

Brep'5i'-^S3\a  the  0|3portunity  to  his  eyes  fiXMH  the 

:y^::^tLLd^oftai  take  a  peek  to  see  vdx)  was  the  hesft  -visitor  in  tlie 

^  __  ___  .   •  ,  _ 

trees,  'but  thai  vibxaia  turn  away  again,    ftt  the  conclusixn  bf  this^ 

i^rohd  reading  I  asked  hiitiiiDre  abouS  his        reaclatfig  strategy:  ^ 

)Bad:       V»y  do  you  look  vp  at  tiie  oeiii^ 

Brett:    It's  fun.    I  just  JoiOw  "dhe  pitdh,  taac3c,  very  dark 
ni^"  and  the  rest  of  .it. 

Bad-       Do  you  ever  look  at  the  oeiiingvrt^  you -"read  at^  school? 
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Brf?tt:    No!  ..You're  scpposea  to  iook  at  all  'dfe*wo^ 
Mrs.         doesn't  like  that!  i 


Dae 


Does  looking  iaway  help  yon  in  any  way? 


Brett:    %t  helps  ne  tell  m/  storite  better.    Iteii  'em  afi<?  not 
read 

Dad:  ^     How  v«Duld  ybu  tell  sdneohe  else  how  to  do  this'  tridc 
iti  of  yours?  . 


Brett:    Reinarteer.    Just  »eihestfoer. 


By  incre^ing  his  store  of  noinivisual  information  Brett  realize  he  can 
tell  his  story  better.  '  Ihis  is;  Ms  te^^  Even  thou#i 

he  teirhs  hdLs^.eyes  f ran  the  page^  he  knpws  hij^xhe  parts  of  that  story  v 
'    fit  "tx^ther.  /  Brett  is:^alsb  ^^^^jjj^  that  .Afferent  reaching  strategies . 
are'^%:ax)gri^      for  d^^rmt'dbn texts.    He  pays  ittDre  attQ:^tibn  to  the 

wtds^^chpol  than  at  hone.    ':^vs,  ths 

--^U::  '  ------  ^"  -  '  ^ 

pea&r  a^e  greatly  ^  influenced^^ 


.  jTsny.  encspuhter^  he  h^  had  with*' 
fact  that  he  ertplc^s  different  readiti^ 
oontiilxt  is  a^j^fen  jjnsight  for  a 
sideratit>n>at  school  but  a  sense 

A  we^kj  later  Brett  denohstrated 

*he  encountered  some  snail  print 
bigger  than  a  lai^bug. 


"A  ladybug 


Aftai:  reading-  the  word>  "ladi^Dug" 


that  Brett  makes  as  a 


to  v^cm  he  reads,  how 


xhq  oonscioi4S  o^totSe  . 


s  d^lfending  on  the 
Itords  are  the  main  oon- 
main  focus  at  hbmB. 
reading  strategy  viieri 
"A  grasshof^^r  is 


^^^^^ 


small  print  and  ta±ned<*  ,  .  y 
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Brett: 


Why  did  you  tarn  the  page,  at  first  and  iK)t  read  those 
snml  words?   *  ' 

I  thou#it  that  was  abbut.Qie  autlbor.    It  was  so 

small*    .         .  55^^  *-    y  •        '  - 


Dad:  '     Why  did  you '  thoric  that?  V 


>  i 


Brett:    Because  usx^±Y  atrttor  \^^rjas'ar^  sna^       I'll  show' 

you .  (he ^  flips ,  b^ck  to  Oner,  ^^ga^eey  Four  to: show  me 
tfife' small  p?ript  of  the  author  bdlj^ath  the  title) . 


Dad; 


Hdw'^did  voti^kxT^  words  werien'  t:  auttor  vfords? 


Brett:  tel6ause^I*i:§ad^  "that's  tiie  biggest  ti^il^  I  know^" 
and  then  1  have  "Is,  t±je  smallest  thing  :!  knpw,  "  .  so 
I  just  did  it*'  * 


He  is  learning  about  the  us^  pf  ^mall  print  and  demonstTi^ting  quite  a 
knowled^  of  print  f6nnat?i^i  ^Knowing  yliere^.oertaiBf  in  resi^ss 
ih  the  text  is  an  iiTix>rtant  ;rea<3^  Aut^^s  V  narrtes  are  • 

indeed  ^^^1  smaji^ij^^  the  regt^o/  tl>e;tekt.    Reading  0nly-  '^^^  ' 


|;^e*^^^ens€j  so 'Brett 


re 


'  to'sel^^dorredt  his 


.^iiis  instants  smgill^^  oonfusiftg  him/  but  was  pr^dii^  "  , 

fiiin  j^ith^  5^  to  test  out  an  hypothesis  atout  hoW"  ian- 


gua^e  worxs. 


\7arxations  with  print  e>i 


ireahing  potential  o?*  language. 


•  Such  an '  idea  is  not  a  new  one;  fo^-.J^tt,  §ip3e  he  has  always  expiri- 
nentsJ  wiSj  9iis  potential  in  hi§  writing.'   Sate  words  aj^  written 
large-  to  e:^ress  a  holiday  wish  and  are  included  within  ,a.piea&  of  art. 
On  anotiKii^^ocSasian  he  drew  a  person  shotiting  the  orde^  -•'nust  cross 
ri\!er"  aS^^e  very  carefully  wrote  that  comnand  badto^S,  since 


was  the  order  in  vdiich  thevo; 


of  his  TlDi 


At  anotiier 
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„  .  ■   .  '        '    ■•  '     ■       '  ' 

■    •    ir'         _      T  ■_  :   ,■    ■,  '         '     :^  _•' 

time  Brett  drew  himseif  and  his  brotiier  enjoying  bltieberry  pie,  with  one 

   ;  .  _^J___  

saying  "yurriny"  frontwards  and  t^ie  other  saying  it  backwards  (see-^giite 

2)  '.^   Brett^i5  not'  suffering  from  dyslexia  or  some  other  "visual  percept 


tion"  problerrr-as  sane- might  iitagine.    instead  he  ±s  testing  again  tiie 
fuil  '-r^n^  of  potmtiai  meanm  exist  in  print  vaSia^dns;^  if  he 


 l5*i^_  Jb{s__'te_   _      _  — - ^  -          -  — 

is . jjpcperinfen ting  with  tRis  print  potential  in  his  bwn  vnriting,  it  i^' 

 -r^    ^      _^  ^  ---  --  — 

only  natural  for  him  to  see  an  equal  amDunt  of  inveitiveness^  in  his  own 


reading  materials. 


Figtie^  2.  t  utiinterrxpted  Writing—Bcett  (Ag^  T^^-vy-..  ^ 

4    .4^'-  ; 


i 


His  Guri^nt 


E(g©tt  show^5 


of  Several  reading  stf-ategies. 
First,-  he  knows  reading  must  make  sense.  Secoi^ty,;v^(j^ 

make  sense;  he  will  either  read  on  or' delete  soiJfaords:  Ttiird,  -  he 
knows  that  his  3cnowledge  of  the  story  graimar  helps  him  to  tell  his 
; story  better.  His • fourth  strategy  is  an  awareness  of  print  format- 
ing and  where  certain  information,  r^ides  in  the  text.    Brett  also 

-         _  .  -  f 

enpioys  S  fifth  strategy  of  pragnatics,  realizing  that  the  context  of 


a  situa 


^••.■'>*- V-'--* 


,  Page  371 


tirated  as  a  reader, 
aSy.iefbading  as  a  profitable  exp^iende. 
,d  misleading  cohcliosibn: .  Rereading  is%prtji- 
\«*ul)e  only  viieh  it^i^initiated  t^tiie  child^    Yot  the  parent  or  the 
.  teacnlr  to  deciefe  v*iat  material  Will  be  re2:ead  would  be  to  rob  the 


ohe  mi<^t  be 
•Dlis  would  be  a 


child  of  his  ownership  in  this  langvage  e^qperienoe.    No  matter  how 
.  well  intehtioned  the  adult  might  be  viien  he/she  sets  the  fccus,  the 
child  is  *stri|^)ed  of  his  responsibility  as  a  reader.    Now  he  is  reaclin^ 


for  the  adultf  hot  for  himself. 


liDtivation  is  there  'for  a 


chiia  to  set  hev  challenges  ahd-streteh  himself  asa  language  user 
ijllie  doesn't  Wa^         read  that  story  in  the  first  plaoe?'  Rereading 
a  profitable  ei^rienoe  for  Brett  because  he  decided  v*iidi  stories 

and  there'  it- must  jiemain^    ■    ^  ■  _  /z^ 


^7-  ■ 
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*^^**'4.5    TOE  LINGUISTIC  roo^  WKT  JMK  Bl^T' 
Indiana  liiiA^ersity  •  •  ^ 

•  -       ^iie, plying  rnake-beiieve,  Brett,  age  5,  told  Qiris,  age  3,  he 


had  to  "die  a  terribly  deatii."  • 

Davids  age  6,  ^iri^nly  inquired  at  the  dinner  table,  "Vfliat  does 
•Ideak'  mean?"  '  •  .  ' 

Rebecca,  26  ncoths,  arranged  Legos  in  dL^es^  muttering,  "Mark 

it  with*^ife  *B*;  put  it  in  tiie  oven  fqr  Stby  and^mel"  — 

i;_  "  ~  ~  ~  7.     _    _  — 

Often^adults  hearing ^soirething  a  child  says  and  reraark,  "Now 

Where  did  s/he  get  that  idea?"    in  iii^ 'exarrples -we  know:  firom  literature. 

•  ■  •  -  -      -    -■  _  • 

I5iis  patter  investigates  thi?'E>art  JKiterature  pan  play  in  the  Ian-  • 

I    _  ^'  ^       i      -------  -  -  *  ' 

guage  data  pool  (Harstey  Burke,  V*x)dwaifi>  1981).    Th^e  children  he 
:    sferi^  read  .atoi:d>  they  diant<^        recited  poems,  acted  Out  ^feories 


Snd  ^i^^ed  tai^BllEorife'&i^^  gajjeS- with. pieces  of  la^iaage  from  litfera- 
^ture-" .  k^kt  6f  the  folia^^^^st^^  in^a  naturS.  hbiTE  setting 

in  a  fl^ge^pl^t^^^^  adults,  are', observers,  trying  to  get  ^ 

a  peephDle  into  tile  ci)t^t^^^S[^*  I  have  chosen  to  present'  four  ways  *  #  * 
that  young  language  ushers  ey:^i^d  t^xan  their  exposure  to  diilSr^i's  iitp 

^  /    :  -  _    ■  •'-    '  V        ■  w^.-  .  

eratiaxe.    These  a±e:  using  a  learned  phrase  in  a  new  ponbfex^of  srtua-     ■  ^ 

"  --_  ■  .'       _  '  m__'  __ 

, ^on,  •  ^ferar^ormihg  and  gersonal^Bmg  a  Icthguag^  pattern,  inv^tigating 
s^nentics/  and-  readi^ig  as  a  private  act. 


THE  'young  CHnJD  AS  WRHEF^FEM*K,  Page  373  ^ 

obntext.         the  abd^fe'istoiy,  Brett  had  fteeh  ijhtriguea  by  tile  line^  _  _^ 
(."Tliey  came  yAtfi  vaiiarrt  cSfear^  and  heaxts^^^  of  f bu|^|^^^^^ 
like  an^  hands,  hteid  than' fa3t  and  -^^g^^^n  remained  dau^t  in 
^  them  and  oouif  ^not  j^^^thansgjve     ahS)|^Hh^  died  a 'terrible.  jS^|tt^ 
(Hyman,  1977)fcig|^tt  had  reoeiv©d:the  book  /for  his  fcurth  birthday, 
and  had  heaj^H^g^atedly .    Now  he  and^^iris  were  playing  on  -the  small 
tan^/  tee^-^^jiil  taking  tarns  falling  off  and  feigning  injury  or  * 
xtteatifc,  -  Br§tt  drew  upon  the  dramaiu-ci:  phrase  to  make  the  game  all  the 
:y^i0bre  ^i^xd.    Was  this  book  too  "diffictdt^  aoiT4)rehaid"  for  a  5-year 

•  oid*diiid?   We  must  examine  more  closely  v*iat  we  mean  by  "compr^aid- 
ing. "    Brett  clearly  deirbnstrated  his  adm|±-ehensian       his  action. 

*  Brett*  s  personal  experioice  with  Sleeping  Bealaty  laiabled  him  to  appro^ 

a  play  situation  in  a  hSw,  creative  way.    He  as  an  in^ividaar  Was 

changed  by  his  invblvilbrit  with  tlie^story.    J^other  fchil^  woul< 

have  been  invol'v^d  in  a  different  way.    With  Brett,  ^as  wi^ai^'  langua^ 

■     ■  ■  •■      ■        •  .■ «.  .  -■  ■  - 

t3ser,  text<is  a  persDnal  event  (•Rosenblsitt,  1978).    i  am  iKrt:  inplyingv.  ^> 

^   ^       '  .  _  .  _  _    _        .  ^ 

that  all  Brett's  es^xDsure  was  to  such  sophisticated  literature,  or  even 

that  only  elevated  lar^Liage  ccsuld ^^^^ake  him  grow.    Ite  ijtporEant  point 

here  is  that  he  was  e:$x>sed  to  a  variety  of  literature.    .  ^ 

Just  a  few 'months  earlier  Brett  tosed  nursery  rhj^nes  amfl  poens 

so  often  read  to  fit  a  new  situation.    At  tiie  iiAdi  -^le  he  announced, 

'    grinning  broadly,  "Well,  I  lidced  that  piatt|^  clean!"  _ 

Brej^^alsa  drew  t?X5n  the  following  favorite: 

If  a]^  the  sea§  were  bm  sea  . 
I  %    Hta^a  ^great  sea  that  would  bei  ^  , 

cOi  tiie  treeS  were  one  tree,;      .  .  jt 
greait  tree  Siat  v^uld  be!      \  .  ^ 

•  r     -  •  >  .  ,  ■ 
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if  ^±  tiie"^D«s,  vf^^  one  ax, 
'  What  a  ^eat  cCk  that: 
ftnd  i|        the  xnm  w| 
What  a  great^man 

i^the  great  ni^  t^ 
itod  cat  ^^P^t^^  ??^^  tree  , 

itod  let  it  ^^^T^^  •  . 

-  WPiat  a  sp±i^'-^s^  QiatvwDiiLd  bel 

■  _    _  _   _    _   "  ■     ■  "  " 

I  was  tfStairs  staining  a  cios^ir- dpori    As  I  rose,  I  knocked  over, the 
gallon  oontainEsr.    Stain- poured  on  jtiie  floor,  ^seeped  throu^  the  cracks 
in  the  floor,  onto  tiie  Sans>  kifchai  ta^,  and  n&w  slat  floor  below. 
I  began  nopping  wildly, .  calling  fpr  ny"  husbarfl  to  save  v*iat  he^  ODuld 
dowm^fs..    Bcett  stobdf  a  f^^^t  away 'from  Ijiis  father  and  quietly 


remarked,  "What  a  spii^ 


that  would  h^\y 


_   .  _   .  Y  y. 

.  ihe^opening  stbry  of  Rebecca  and  the  Legos  ("Mark  it  vito  a  'B' 
•)  is  another  exanple  of  a  language  i*irase  lased  in  a  rfew  context. 


5oca 


is  using  a  J*xyite"providid  by  an  idul1:  -ln  a  play  situation 


0^ 


to  "digest***  a  Janguage  patt?ej?n.    It  is-  this'^uLt  'taontrihutiori  that 
^  ei^ie3  her  to  reach  ojat  beydid  herself ,  setting  new  lindts  in  h^ 

growth  as  a  lang\^ge  user.    Thl^  is  a  Crucial  in  her  developm^t.     '  ^ 

.  .  .  —  -.L^'  .       _  ■  .    *      _  _     ■fi^'^-  '-  -    -     '   . 

of  abstract  thought.    itow.  PelB^^  is  AosingL  the"  vi&i^       a  sfet  of  rules  , 
for^^het  imaginary  play,  sxabordinating  herself  to  her  self-set  bpurt-^i- 

dart^.^  Here  is  imaginary  action  which  is  ctef iried  by  het  memory  of  the 

^.  _.  .  ■• .    *  \?.  .  -  '     --   -  -   ^'-i. 

boSa.  ^sfte  has  set  lap  a  sitioatioh  that' enables  her  to  practice  font^g  ;.^/:>  ^ 

real-lite  ^ans^   Ifer  play,  tiius  extends  her  conceptual  abilities 
(Vy^tsky,  1978).   ^  f^*?^  _      _  -  ^ 

:    ff^SPQRMING  A  LANOJRaS  PAITERa  '  .  ' 

^  ■■■  ■■     _  _   _  **=B  V 

At  other  t&ES  c^ldren  .|pcus  on  syntactiqal  strwttae.    Hiey  ^ 

■;    •  "  ■  -   .  -  ■  -* 

•  triform,  a  laigoags  pattern .  frahi  a'  famxliar  story  xnto  tiieir  very  own 
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structiiral    ijlnovatidti.    In  such  settings  young  language  users  go  be- 

■  •         ■  _   /  • 

quoting  a  sentence  or  phrsu^       a  new  context,    rSiey  act  i^n  9ie 


.       '       .        -  .  ,  .    .  .   _  .  ....   

uricferlying  ^ntax  of  the  piece  of  langpage,  stripping  away  the  original, 
neaning^  and  rebuilding  it  \vith  their  personal  meaning.:  • 

Whoi  tan  Ihumb  is  in  tttfe  st^nach  of  the  cow  (Martin,  1972),  he 
call^  out,  "NO  nore  hay,  please!    Tli&e's  enough  dowi  herel"    After  many 
readings  children  love  tp^SSii  in  on"  the  phrase.    After  having  heard  the 
Story  repeatedly  since  inf^^,  C^is,  age  3.6,  entered  the  hotise  one 
%irprisingly  bold^  Noveuib^j^^  crying;  "No  irore  oold[^  please  I: 


HierjB 's  enough  dc^m  he 

\  ^b^^^^j^  2.^^p:oved  Sie  Ihres  Billy.  Qoat3  Gruff  (Martiri, 

1972).    ivw^  fanaly^Jfetic^  to  "trip,  trap^  trip,  trap"  over  any 
bridge,  balance'  beam,,         .  Waging  her  hands,  fcr  lunch  one  day, 
Ffebecca  noticed  thi  wa^r  dripping.    Jdimiqlcing  our  intonation  from  Hie 

•Thfee  Biia.y^QDats^i^nif£ijgfe  c^ed,.  "Drip,^dropr  disLp^  dro^.  ".  '  ; 

'  _  '  1  ^     '_  '  ^'   ^  ■■  ■        ■  .     •-         .  •  .. 

A^ew  mDnths'^  later ,  at:  3,  Rebecca  was  helping  to  unpack  the^ 

t(;eek's  ^roderies.    Suddenly  she  reached  into  the  bag,  calling  "Hot  dog, 

hot  dp^v^ere  have  you  Been?"  a  structure  sh^  saw  demonstrated  iii 

^•Pusfe^&tV  pu^s2^it,  .wli^  have  you  been?"  (Martin,  1972). 

'^'X    .  David,  6,  chDse  anotiier  poem  frdm^the  faitiily  repeirtoire  to 

t33nsform  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow's  poem  '^The  itorow  and  tiie^Song." 

As  he  pi^ed  walth  a  makeshift  bow  and  arrow  in  his  favorite  pine  tree 

>  ^  /    1    .    _  .  *     V'  ^         _      _   _1_ 

he  declared  witk  obvioiis  poitp,  "I  shot  an  arrow  from  the^tree.  It 

fell  to  .  earth  I  Wibw  not  ^         .      '         '  > 


-V 


Warn 


Page  376 


iii ttJ-e  Diqijie '  that  ODuld  (PiiJer,  1961)  is  a  weii-read  story' 


in  our  hDxise.  train  carried  intri<^^   cargo;.      ^  .  j 

picture  ptizzlesf,  books  ;  •  !  big  goiaen  drmges,  red-<iTeeked  Bppl^,y\^:^ 


iDUt  the  Sig  Strong  EJigire  boasted  oit  '  ^ 


b6tttes>^f  cre^onry  milk; 
carried^''*  .  .  .  bi^;^iriaca^      Etiiat]  pr$ht  books  aji4  ne»?spape^  fbi  gramx- 

Brett/  age  4>,  played  Santa  sSd  the  elf.  He^ 
his  game;  t^ei  began  parail^^iing'  his  stored 
jackl^ves,  ^pies,  milk  .  .       and,  as  he 

 9_   ,  ___  _  ^"  

:       .  ..  teiephcaies'for  grcwn\$^  to  lose  .  . 


trans fojinatiohs  are  moBfe  than  "cute."'  ffiese. children  a^^ 
shawing  us  th^  recoghize  -die  .unique  wllp^Jaip^^ 


ture.  By 


i^-^^^^   , 

wri^ tel  "iii^Sfcje.  on  thedr  ovn  tiine^til#s^^ 


tfeey  are  internalizing  the  relSfion^ip^li^^^  cxxiventipns-  and 


written  ones.,    331  each'  instance  i fey  select  a-^oct&,  b^'only  after 
having  been  given  the " Kill:  .qornplexit/  of  •  ±iterauS|Hrc|n  whixdi  to  •'dnodse. 

3jaVESTiGa:SasiG  ^^?s§^p:R^s 


A  third  aspect  of 
ti^ate  is*  setn^tics .    They  focus 


usuaiil^  b^  asking  jan  adult  f 
.whid^t^^SSve  intrigued  Bre££: 


inves- 


v*d:c3i  cjtildren  spcritiB 
thfe  neaning  of  indivi<SaaL  woras| 
Lition>  , 


1945)  t3  Bcet^  ^*ieh       was  3> 


frOTi  'tJ^t  book 


' :  ^'  ''UtideS  fSS,  over  him^  oh-all'  foior  sides  of  hi 
^  '  OTi  orornbus' ^ibage  and  tr^sh  and  sne^-l 

-  mss^  spc>t  to  fcfe  in.    Jfe  Kad  eggf  .  OTi- his  trousers   

his  CT.p,  '^avy  on  his  shirt/  orange  ^^>ulp  in  his  ek^r,^«and  banana  . 


pe^  wrspp^  arodnd  his  wai'st. 


A. 
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About  a  week  after       finished  the  boojc  for  ^  the  third  tiiTB,'  Brett 

a  "junkpile"  with  his  sister.    Suddenly  he  annomoed:  "i  have  orange* 

•    _    _  _  _  •  • 

|>ulp  in       ear. "    Itie  remark  faded  into,  the  on-gqing  play,  but  that* 

evening  he  brought  up>*Jle  subject  directly  to  me.    "I'd  like  to  act  out 

Stuart,",  he  told  me.     "P^  orange  superball  C3Quld  be  orange. pulp.  What 

is-  orange  pulp?"  "      .  ; 

This  latest  language  discovery  intrigued  him.    Preseited  with 

a  v*Tole,  Brett  selected  a  snail  part  to  learn  about.    His  known  vbc&bu- 

lary  included  "orangp  section"  or  '^or^ge  juice"  but  not  "orange  pulp." 

He  decided  he  was  reac^  for  more  information.      ,  ^ '  - 

Rebeoca^^at  ags  2.6,  diose  to  explore,  the  ide^  of  multiple  mean- 

ings.    Wfe  regularly  read  and  acted  out  Caps  for  Sale  (Martin,  1970)  .  A 

favorite  line  was  the  peddler's  call:  "Ce^sl    Caps  fcr  salei  Fifty* 

cents  a  capl"    One  day  as  Rebecca  matched  a  collection  ^f  lids  to  their 

corresponding  jars,  she  suddenly  called  out,  "Caps  for  salel  Fifty 

oents-a  cap!"    She  selected  a  jar  cap  from  the  pile  and  held  it  up  for 

all. to  see.  ' 

David's  qoestion,  ."l^iat  does  'bheak'  mean?"  cams, out  of  the  blue 

cxie.  evening:    \^  had  recite  the  poon  "J^tonio"  by  Laura  E.  Richards  for 

nontJis.    A  f^w  lin^:  "^  nonio,  Antonio  /  You're  far  too  bleak  and 

bonio:  ^^d       only  wish  /  For  you  singula  fi^  /  Is  that  ypu  i^ould  soon 

be  gonio."  '  Ii)W  long  David  had.  cQnteiT?d:ated  rthe  line  before  he  a^ed  his 

qc^stioh       don't  kir>w.     Interestirigiy,  he  diS^t  ask  about  "bcSiio" 

or  "gcnio";  he  obviously  understood  tSose  words  were  poetic  variations 

of  words  he  imew.  -       '  . 
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c 

When  Chris  was  3ii,  he' brought  6ver  a  cJDllectibn  of  fairy  tales 
to  our  house.    "You  have  to  read  this  onei"  he  exclaimed.    "We  read' it 
last  night!"  •  / 

His  selection  was  "The  Glass  Hill"  (Asbjorhsen*  &  Moe,  1970)  ,  a 

.   _  _ 

tale  complete  with  knights,  princesses,  and  nagic  coats  of  itaM.  C3iris 

was  entranced.    After  we  read  it,  Chris  begged  Rebecca,  2.6,  to  act  out 
the  story  with  him.    He  sat  on  the  rocking  horse,  "J  am  the  knight;  you 
are  the  prinoesss."    Jurrping  dbwn  from  the  horse,  Chris  dashed  to  the 
.  coat  rack  tP- retrieve  his  jacket.    -''This  is  ny  coat  of  mail,"  hs  an-  '  " 
nounc^.    Rebecca  parroted  dutifully  that  yes,  that  was  his  "coat  of 
trail"  for  a  portion  of  the  play.    After  a  few  references,  however,  the 
term  deteriorated  to  ^'jacket"  for  Rebecca,  althou^  Chris  consistently 
called  it  proudly  "my  coat  of  trail."  ' 

This  is  a  significant  language  story.    In  it  we  see  how  Chris 
made  the  story  his  on  his  crai  tentB,  taking  ownership  of  the  text  and 
his  own  learning  (Harste,  Burke,  Woodward,  1981).    Qiris  had  "lived 
tiiTOugh"  the  story  in  the  aesthetic  s^se  (RoserSldtt,  1978).    He  re- 
sponcfed  to  Sie  poetry  of  the  story  Imiguage;  his,  reaction  to  phrasing 
and  melody  was  ooitteined  wifii  his  reaction  to  the  story  lii^.  Rr^Decca, 
oh  the  oth^  hand,  did  not  respond  in  this  same  aesQietic  way..  Her 
response  is  different,  on  her  own  terms.    V*i^le  their  ages  were  differ- 
ent, each  ^ixstracted  out  of  this  experience  tfcse  demonstrations  for 
\4iic±i  thky  ^aere  rea^.  *        _  , 

One  mi^t  surmise  thqtt  "vocabulicy"  can  only  truly  be  learned 
frcS  an  aesthetic  expefi^K^e.    Word  lists  c^^viou^iy  presait  drax^tecks. 


t  r 
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yet  even  "vocabulary  in  context"  Jacks  a  vital  cbnpdnent  for  true    ^ . 
*  learning-    A  langu^e  learner  must  exEferiehce  a  v>ord,  'TLive  through"' 
its  setting.   'VJhen  Birett^  age  4,6,  asks  ^"What  <3oes  'died  down  to  a 
whisper'  nean?"  (Hyman,  1977)  while  eating  dinner,  he  is  mulling  over 
a  oognitive^enotive  experience— and  he  has  learned- 

READING  AS  A^  PRIVATE  ACT 

The  followir^  set  of  observations  illustrates  how  wicfely  varied 
responses  can  be  drawn  from  a  common  library  experience:     "What  is 
Pink?"  1:^  Christina  G.  Rossetti'  (in  Martin,  1970) .    Our  family  has  read, 
recited,  and  transformed  this  poem  a  multitude  of  times.    The  poem 
reads: 

V^at  is  pdiik?    A  rose  is\>ink  by  the  fovntain's  brink. 

VBiat  is  red?   A  pc^:¥Y's  red  in  its  barley  bed.  . 

vniat  is  white?   A  swan  is  white  sailing  in  the  li^t. 

VBiat  is  blue?  _1he  sky  is  blue  .where  the  clouds  float  thro' . 

V^at  is  yellow?    Pears  are  yellcx^?,  rich  and  ripe  and  mellow. 

y^xat  is  green? grass  is  green  with  small  floweis  between. 

Wiat  is  violet?    Clouds  are  violet  in^the  surmier  twilight.  ^ 

^^lat  is.  orange?    V^y  an  orange,  just  an  orange  1 

_  ■  -  '  X  ■   

Brett,  5,  h^d  been  writing  stories  with  invented  spelling  for 

three  nonths  vAioi  he  decided  to  write  "poems."    He  knew  "t^fliat  is  Pink?" 
by  hearts  had  recited  it  alone,  with  a  part2ier  'as  a  call-respcnse,  and 
had  transformed  lines  from  it  orally  ("What  is  pink?^  JVbm's  earring's 
pink") .    In  hi&  early  experience  writing  he  often  had  trotfile  remem- 
bering what  he  had  written,  but  vrtien  writing  a  poem  he  already  knev, 
this  trouble  was  alleviated.    Alv^ys  knof/ing  vSat  he  was  going  to  say, 
he  could  attend  to  other  aspects  of  the  written  -word.    Haifw^  dg^/m  the 
page  Brett  stopped  and  said,  "'Iheare  ard  a  lot  of  'v&ats*.",    He/^pw  the 
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poem  in  a  new  way  when  he  wrote  it  cJown.    His  eye'was  seeing^land  his  hand 

 :  ^  ■    ■  ^_ '  i          ^   L 

TOs  feeling  tihe  iepetttion  of  the.somd  he'd  heard  so  long.  SOTnetfaiss 

in  writing  Btett  did  lose  his  plaoe  <ind  repeat  J.etters,  but  he  com- 


pletBd  tiie  poem  in  ts^  sittinj^.'  The  insert  below  oOTipares  the  original 
-poem  to  Brett's  writtei  poem  and  his  reading  of  h^s  writi 


A  Sanple  E\Drtioh  of  Original  Pb^: 

What  is  yellow?    Bears  are  yellow,  ricfi  and  ripe* and  mellowi 


A 


Portion  of  Brett's  Writing  and  Reading  of  His  Poem: 
"What     is     yellow     a         lemon         rich  and  ripe  aixi  nelldw:" 


Interestingly,  Brett  risks  transforming  "pear"  to  "lenon,"    His  linguiS^ 


,  tic  store  provides  him  a  oomfort  25one  (Harste,  Burke,  VQooAmrd,  1981) 
from  which  he  sets  off  to  orchestrate  and  discover  more  of  written'  lan- 
guage. 

A  few. weeks  later  bavid,  age  6.6;  also  began  to  write  a  poetry 
^ook.    He  worked  for  several  nights  re6Drding  poems,  including,  of 
course,  "What  is  Pink?"  >  , 

One  evening  David  c^Lled,  "Dad,  how  dp  ^^u  speii  v^tet,  'W-H-^A-^'?" 

"Yes,  that's  right."  '  . 


"It  looks  iiks  'WM""  he  said. 

By  v^l  ting 'down  the  words  he  had  the  6};portmity  to  define  for 


himself  sounc^/symbol  relatmnshxps  in  t±ie  English  language  i    fii  reading 


v*iat  te  had  written^  David  orchestrates  this  knowledge  with  visual ^in- 

fdnnatioh  he  alreac^  gossessed.    By  shifting  stances  from  Writer  to  J 

_      .   .  f    *  .     .    .    _  _       

reader,  David  ha(i  discovered  a  vehicle  by  which  he  can  '  triangiaiate '  his 

kndwing  (Harste,  Burke,  V*x>d&^^d,  this  volume).  *  • 

1     •     ■  '  ^    _  •  -  _ 

Six  weeks  later  Rebecca,  age  2,6,  who  could  also  chant  many  of 
_  _:  _         _    __  .  J     _  _ 

the  lines  of  the  poCTi,.  hmted  for  wild  str^^rries  with  me.    I  found 

_  .  _^ 

one        exclaim^  brightly,  "ffiis  one's  ripel"    Rsbeoca's  ^quick  reply, 
"Rich  and  ripei" 

A  m^nth  passed.    F^Decca  rodB.  in  the  backpack  as  her  brothers  - 
and  I  walked  the  half  nttie  to  the  beach.    As  we^walked,  I  entertained 
„the  beys  with  a  st3ry,  oblivious  to  Rebecca.    When  I  mentioned  a  man- 
wto  was  "veiY  ridi,"  1  heard  a  little  voice  pipe  up,  "Was  he  mellow?" 

Remarkable  as  these  stories  are,  we  come  to  a  sobering  thou#it. 
Ej^rience  cane  first:  e^^riaice  with  the  full  oonplexity  of  good  lit- 
erature.   Perhaps  ^a^^*  at  4  .6  expressed  it  mo^t  poignantly.    A  young 

_________ 

frigid  brou^t  a  typical  ocantrdiied  vocabulary  bDCk  intended  for  be- 
ginning  rea<ters  to  our  house.  After  hearing  it  mce  Brett  declared, 
-"I  don't  like  tiiat  one.  it  sotnds  like  a  schoolbook. "  Language  can 
be  so  nucj^^^r^^.  ■         ■  ^      -  ^  . 

Si^Sicantiy,  thes§  -language  stories  demonstrate  that  reading 
is  its  own  e3?)erience,  and  that  our  experiencers  during  reading  aTter, 
affect  and  enrich  the  ^J^^eriences  w^  have  with  bur  world.    This  ^d^s- 
covery  domters  the  notion  that  vtole  world  experiiaices  must  precede  ^  ^ 
reading  e:^riences,if  these  are  to  be  valuable.    That  the  psycho-; 
linguistic  ai^  sociolinguistic  benefits  of  literacy  are  being  ^ 
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ekperiehoed  as  chiidren  read,  or 'have  read  to  them,  books  ,  and  later > 
more  richly  e^lore  Sd  their  world,  is,  it  seems  to  me,^\>*iat 

written  language  literal  is  ail  about.  .  ^ 
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V 

5.0*^  mXDtOlI^:     STOKf  Q^ffOSITION  IN  READING  AND  VTOITING 

Inclucted  in  this  sectibn  are  the  taxDnonies  we  developed  -  for 
staging  the  surface"  texts  childr^ '.created  duritig  story  dictation,  read- 
ing, and  rereading,  ^  The  oonrunic^tion  decision  and  prepositional  analyr 
sis  procednres  efescribed  in  tiiese  taxoiomies  were  alib  used  to  study 
diiidreh's  written  stories  and  letters/   The  taxOTw^  "we  used  to  study  ^ 
ci^ldren's  reading  of  environmental  print  is  included  in  our  earlier 
voi^ite  ^Harste,  ^urke,  Woodsvard,  1981). 

Various  graduate  students  at  our  institution  have  extended,  re^ 

fined,  and  iiproved'our  taiaanomic  work.    Ma5::garet  Atweil  (1981)  refined 

.  oxxtf  local  anil  global  cohesive  mapping  procedures  in  a  study  of  proficient 

and  less  proficient  adult  vnriters.    Linda  Crafton  (1981)  refined  and  ex- 

t^ded  the  taxDncmic  categories  dealing  With  meaning  maintenance  and 

ireanmg  generation' within  and  across  language  events  in  a  study  of  4th 

•giade  and  l4th  grade  students  reading  related  concept  materials  •  Stephen 

Kuoer  (1982)  developed  a  reader-based  as  opposed  to  text-based  procedure 

for  studying  text  cdherenoe.    His  vyork  solves  mar^  of  the  pr€feleiTis  we 

see  with  our  current  senentic  making  pr^dures.    Karen  Feathers  (in 

process)  has  enveloped  a  procedure  for  studying  the  cohesive^harmohy  of 

*  -  —  — 

a  surface  text  using  the  propositionai^ext  base.    Nanci  Vargus  (1982) 

•  -1 

has  enveloped  and  refined  procedures  for  mapping  changes  in  register  as^ 
a  function  of  involvertent  over  tiitie.    ehrystine\j^uffler  (in process) 
has  refined  and  extended  our  taxooanies  for  studying  psycholinguistic 
and  socidlinguistic  strategies  m  ^>ell±ng.    Katherine  Busch  (in  ptocess) 
/    il  enveloping  a  tascaxiry  for  studying  senahtic  ne^tiations  in  writing 
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i /using  SStoiriis,  written  by  2nd  and  4th  grade  stiiidBhtSj.    Jetta  Tarr  (in 
:      prooess)-- is  nipping  childresi/^  ej^ctancies  ifor  print)  in  a  variety  of 
sit^tional  icxaitexts  in  an  attatfJt  to  better  u?>^rstand  the  anticipatory 
schema  chil^:^  briri^  with  them  to  reading  and  writing.    Marjorle  Siegel 

-  (in  process)  is  study\^^.the  psycholingxiistic  and  socidlinguistic 

^    .  _  \  .  '         ,  '  '  • 

processes  involved  in  riding  oorprehension  in  classrooms  using  a'  semi- 
otic  perspective  as  the  ^^is  for  organizing  her  ethnographic  obsferva- 

•  v_    .  _  _  _ 

tions.    Mary  Hill,  who  used  her  and  our  work  to  develop  a  theoretically 

based  instructional  program  for  parents  (1980),  is  currently  develop- 
»      *  • 

ing  pro^dures  for  mapping  tfie  social  interactions,  and  transactions  in- 
voived  in  diiid-to-dtild  literacy  'learning  settings.  Heidie  Mills  (1^80) , 
Karen    Feathers  (1982),  and  others  whose  work  is  in  progress,  have 
attenpted  to  adapt  and  modify  some  of  thse  analysis  procjedures  for  i4se 
by  teachers  wishing  to  irrplement  a  process  i^roach  to  reading  and  4 
writing, 

-    *  r 

^^J&eveloped  jbur  taxpnomis  as  heuristic  devices  to  explore  our 
and  our  informants '  thinking.         share  these  taxDnomies  in  hopes  Ijiat 
~       ^t±ey'"gg'ri^'"a"s£f^  our  studtots' 

work  should  otheis  wish:  to  continue  ej^iorations  in  these  areas,  p  ^ 
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5.i;l    1^0«^:     LANGOAffi  EXPgl^iaieE  STORY  -  DiCmTiGN 


i^^R  GOf^ijNie?^K^  ffieisiew  ^ 

Descrifes  the  reiation^ip  te"&;een  Qie- researcher 's  request  to  dic- 
tate a  story  and  the  cSiiid's  choioe  of  cxsimuiiicatioh  resj^ 

.1  Attarpts  to  Invalidate  Contract 

/\  .2  PseucSo-Ehgageneht  '        '  . 

.3  Ne^tiates  Coniranication  Contract 

.4  fenegotiates'ebhtrabtuai  Agre^^      (From  1.6^  to  1.1,  IV  2,  1.3) 

.5  Mij^  Coijinahicatiph  Decision  (From. 1.1,  1.2,  or  1.3  to  1.6)  ; 

.6  Maintains  Gcnmiiicatioh  Contract  ^ 

■.  -      .  .  -   ■  ■  ■  '     .  ^ 

2.0    ENGAOTdEOT  (Code  v*ien  Cl  is  .5  or  .6)  ^ 
*         "  ■  *"  * 

Describes  the  conditions  leading  to  the  child  Is  participatioii  in 
contract.   -  '  "  ^  • 

.1    Freely  aigages  in  Contract  -  .  . 

^2    Engages  With  Pixmpting  ^     »  . 


3.0    eSJECT  SH^eriCN^^WD  NEQQ^flQN  (Code  Cl  is  .5  or  ,6) 

^  _   •  _  ■  '^^  i  "  .  *' 

Identifies  not  only  which,  but  how  objects  were  used  by  child 

in  story  oonposition.  "  ■  [ 

.6t  Block .  ,'  .09  MDriey  .        .1  'Negotiated-^ 

.02  Boy  .  .10  Nut  ■  .2    Not  Negotiated 

.03  Candle        '  .11  Pire  C6ne  .3    No  Explicit  Text  Tie 

.  .04  Car   .  •  .12  Rd<^      ^  .  . 

.05  aoti:>es  Piari  .13  S^bon  ' 

.06  Cotton  Bail  .14  Staring  v  . 

-  .07  Eraser  ;i5  Suitcase       '  "  ,  . 

.08  Key    ^  .16  ^iitble;    ,         .      ,  ' 

4.0    lEXT  EVDIJUTICU  (Code  when  Cl  is  .5  or  .6)  .  ' 

Identifies'  the  perspective  from  which  thfe  text  as  an- object  can  be 
logically  understood.  .  -         .  ^ 


.1. 

.2    Dialogicai  -  Objects  •  - 
.3    Dialbgical  -  Researfiier    '  ,  ^      -  ^ 
•  .4    Mixed  .  -  -  /  / 

.    ,  •  ^'         395  •  > 
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5.0    IE5^03N^ECT^  whesn^^  Cl;  ig  .5  or  .6)  '  . 

^  tescr^es  the  struck  the  text  in  relationship  to 

^      the  func:±ion  vghen  suc±i'  features'  ser\fleS  the  author. 

,   ......  .   >  .        -     .        V,      -:    -  •  • 

*.±    invcaitorying  -  naming  objects  in  situationar-fcdtlbs^     -       •  ' 
.2    inv^torying  -  of  author's  actions  in  relatiori^hiji  tb  the 

objects  in^i-tuational  context.  .     v  / 
:3    Descriptic^^  -  nodifyi^ 

.4    Description  -  e>qplicating  interactions  with  objects"  beyond 

 situation^  oon'text- 

.5    Sfextuai  Features  -  Efferent^  * 
.5    Textual  Features'-  Esthetic.  .  - 

6.0    TEOT  TEmMMTiON.  el  is  ,5  or  .6) 


/  _   -  _  _ 

Describes  the  ooAditions  leading  to  the  child's  termination  of 
the  task.  V 


.1    ODntextually  Signalled  by  IfeseaixJief 
.2  .Cbntextually  Signalled  by  Setting 
.3  Child-Debermined' 


7.0    PifcpOSITIORAL  SimnURE  (Code  when  Ci 


is  .5  or  .6) 


Ic^tif les  the  .feerantic  and'  pmgiratic  ciiaractferistics  of  the 
meaningf  inits  Within  the  text.    Ifeoords  the  ntirter  of  propositions 
falling  in  ^ch  cateogry. 


.1  l>ropDsiticgl[al  Base  (Ali  -^f^) 

.2  Pi  ProjxDsiticiis  '  .  , 

.3  PC  Propositions;  -  ^ 

,        ;4  PA  Pni^xDsitiohs  '  ' 

';5  ^ — Prc^sosiCions  *  A 

.6  Ccse  Ftelations  (includes  i^pr  excluSs  PI ,  P€,  and  ^--)  » 

j7  .  ifcininal  Ri^atior^(lncli^s        excludes  Pi^-^Pe,  and — )•  ^ 

.8  teference  i^opbsSJ^^j^^  t-incliictes  PA?  excitides  PI,  PC,  and  — ) 

.9^  f^^dififcatiph  (Ihbjtxiss  PA;  ^dticSes  Pi,  PCr  and  \ 

.0  filonnecftives  (Incl-tkfes  PA;  excltactes  PI,  PC,  ah<*^f — j  'i 

8. 0    fiDGMi  aSffii^CE  (Gode  el  is  .  5  or'  .6) 

identifi^  the  propqrticSi  of  j^nain  iiiie  propositions  w        are  tied 
.fe  eacdi  othe^pf.in  the  text  base.  * 

.1    Pt^^rtion  -  Tied Jfei  7.7,  or  7.^8)  over 

Ibtai  Nurtter  of  Main  Line  Propositions  in  Ifext  Base 

;  .     •       'f\     '         '.        ■  ' 
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.  '  9.0    GLOBAL '^OOHERENCE  (Code  v^en  Cl  is  .5  or  .6) 


^     ^ Identifies  the  sburoe  and  nature  of  maciripropositional  ties  in 

the  text.  .         ^   ^.  '  /  '  1^ 

.1    Explicit  —  Textual  %     •  ^  , 

..2    Iitplicit  -  ifextual  •  : 

.3    Gbntextually  Situated  ^  i  -  ^ 

:   -i--^--^-    .  -.  .'■     '      •  • 

iO.O    EVIDENCE  OF  INTERIEXTOAt  SEMIOSIS  (Code  \A\ec\  Cl  is  .5  or  .6) 

^      Identifies  \^rtie€her  or  not  this  text  shows  ^e  influence  of  other 
*    textual  enootnters.  • 


^  .  1  Evidence 

.2  ^  Evidence 


^11.0    (X^WTimOE^  (Coc^  when  Cl  is  ^3  or  .6) 


4 


Determines  child's  awareness  pf  task  daimcidg  ISa^ed  on  in-^process 
perforrrenoe  during  story  dictation..      ^  ^  n 

Ll    pernonstrates  Pre-existing  Cognizanoe^'f 
.2    Discovers  Demands^ 
.3    Np  Apparent  Cbgnizancee 

,  ;  '  ^\ 

^12.0    SiTOATIOffVL  SEt^IOSIS  (Cocte  when  Cl  is  .5  or,  .61 

*   .   ,    ,  } 

tescriies  \^thBr  or  not  evidenoe  exi^s  that  evolving  situational  ^ 
constraints  have  influenced  the  nature  of  the  text  produced. 

.1    Evicteioe         |  * 

.  2    No  E\^denoe    '  ' ;    '  ' 


«5  ^ 


13.0    lEfT  PFESEITO^TIcmL  FORM,  (Cocfe  when  X:;^!^  .5  or  .6) 

fesCTibes  the  total  text  produced  in'tenns  of  its  linguistic 
dependency.  '  '         .  : 

_  _  _t_     ~ _  '_   _? .  _         ■        V  \. 

.1    Linguistic  Pres^tation  ,  ^  ^ 

.2    Maitiniedia  Presentaticn  [  *  > 


4 
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5.1.2    EXJ^^^feS)  SP^OtoMY:  LANGUAOE  EXPERIENCE  STOl^  -  DICmTIOJ  ' 


wRi'teR  eoH^jNiWricN  DEcisigN  , 


_jscrii)es  the  relationship  between  the  researc±ier's  requ^t  tp^ 
.dictate  a  story  and  the  child's  choice  of  oonirDijnication  response. 


.1'  Attempts  to  Invalidate  Obntract 

Example:  After  researcher  has  recjuested  that  the  rfiild  tell  a 
-  •  ;  story  so  triat  it  may  be  trasnscrihed,  the  rcdiiid  * 

^  refuses  to  cto  so  either  through  silence  or  ty  ver-  : 
bally  atteiTpting  to  invalidate  the  request.  ^ 


:2    Pseudo-Engagement  - 

Exanple:    After  n§3fearcter  has  requested  that  ti^  rfijid  tell  a 
story  |o  that  it  may  be  transcribed,  the^diiid 

"^^^  ^   responds  ty/ Mining  letters  of  the  alphabet  or  en- 

,      gaging  in  other  instructionally  re  r^ponses 
V  such  as  giving- a  list  of  numbers. 

-^  , 

--     ■  ,  #  ^  '  -         ■  ■.' 

>  ^_  •  .  ._  .  .   . 

.3    Negotiates  QctanunicatiAn  Contract: 

»«xaiTple:    After  researcher  has  request^  t§at  the  child  tell  a; 

story  so  that  -it  m^  be  transcribeia,  the  child  re^ 
sponds       listing  a  series  of  story  titles. 

/  .4    Renegotiates  ContractuaLAgreement:  (Fran  fa 6  to  1.1,  1.2,  or  1.3). 

Exanple:    After  researcher  had  requested  Qiafe  ttie  (iiilcJ'tenl^ 
story  so  that  it  may  be  transcribed,  tiie  child  ini-^ 

^  ^  tially  begins  to  do  so,  but  tJien  moves  to  invalidate  ' 

^     contract  (1.1),  pseudo-^engaganent  {1.2),  or  negotialtes* 
communication  C2on tract  (1.3).  "  , 
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E3canpiej  ^  After  researcher  has  reqisasted  that  the  child  tell  a 
st3ory  so  that  it  nay  be  transCTibed^  the  child  ini- 
"tially  begins  by  either  attenpting  to  invalidate 
the  ccntu^crt  (1.1) ,  pseudo-engagenierit  (1.2)  ,  or 
negotiating  the  acimmication  contract  (1.3),  but  ' 
then  decidBs  to  itaintain  the  contract  (1.6)..  ^ 


J 


 5  Ctanmnmication.Qcaitract 

fejcanpie:    After  researcher  has  reqtjested  that  the 

story  so  that  it  nay  be  transcribed,  the  ch 
^     '      so  either  freely  o^  with  proitpting. 


tell  a 
does 


J: 
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2.0-4  ENGRGH^lEOT  (Co<^^  v^ien  CI  is  .5  of  .6)         \  ^       '  :  \ 

Efescribes  the  cx>nditions  leading  to^the  child's  participation  in  : 
the  contract.  ; 

^     _        ■  _        ■  ^        -      "  ' 

.1    Fr^ly  Enga^s  in  C53ntract 

. Exanple:    VJt^n  requested  to  tell  a  story  so  that  it  iray  be 

transcribed/  the  child  begins  to  iiriTEdiately  dictate 
*       #  .  a  story. 


.2    En^ges  ;^Witfi  Prarpting 

.^©cample :    When  reqiested  to  tell  e  stoiy  so  that  it  may  be 

transcribed,,  the  child  initially  does  jiot  do  sd^,  but 
does  witfh  oontinuecj  enoouragenent  and  prbnpting  by 
the  researcher. 
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3.0    (»JECT  ^£CTICN  mo  NECTXTiaTICN  (Cocte;  v*ien  CI  is  .5  or  .6) 

Idfeytif ies  not  only  whidi,  but  how  objects  were  used  hy  child  in 
story  oonpositicn.  ^: 

Procedures:    Record  object  selected  and  then  whether  it  was 
ne^tiated  or  not  negotiated. 

.  ^?  to  4  ^ j  ects  may  be  recorded .    I^en  more  '  than 
4  objects j^re^leebed,  take  the  first  4  objects 
used  in -the- story  . 

OBJECT  SFrhECTIGN  NorSers:     .01  Blodc  .09  mrxey 

.02  .10  Nut'  ■ 

.03  Candle  .11  Pine  Cone 

.04  Car  .  .12  RxJc 

.05  eiottes.  Pin  .13  Spobn 

.06  Gotton  Ball  .14  String 

;  07  Eraser  M5  Suitcas^ 

I  .08  .  Key  .16  Hiimble 


tfegotiated 

Example:    Child  selects  the  ctt  (.04 

and  calls  it  a  trudc  in  story;  • 

Example:    Ghild  selects  the  cioth^  pin  (.05) 

and  caiis  tt  a  bat  and  bail  in  story. 

Example:    Child  selects  the  taic^e  (.03)  and  } 

makes  it  a  cSiafacter  in  the  story  by  the  name  of  candle 


.2    Not  Negotiated  ^ 

-<>       _      -  __ 

Ejcanple:    Chrld  selects  the  suitcase  (.15)  and  uses  as 
a  suitcase  in  the  story. 


.3    No  Explicit  Ttext  He 

Example:    Child  selects  the  pine  cone.  (.11)  but  makes 
no  ej$)licit  text  reference  to  this  object. 
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4.0    TEXT  EVOLLrna^  (Ooife  v*ien  CI  is  .5  or  .6) 


Identifies  the  perspective  from  viteich  the  text  as  an  object  can 
be  logically  .understood. 


.1  Mpnological 

Ihe  text  creates  a  text  world  in  \«iiich  all  elements  can 
be  understood. 

Exan^^le :    The  candle  met  the  key  and  the  dollar ^  too. 
^d  they  were  frxends  forever  and  ev^r. 

(lAsLTu,  Age  6) 


Exairpie:    I  go  to  the  store  and  get  somsijiing  to  e^t  for  dfhnen. 
And  riien  v^en  we^^^^^        we  ga  t^ck  ho^^  bo 

with  iry  brother^      '  ^    

My  iTPtlier  and  ngJarottaer-go-sogTEwhere^wlti^  dad.    ■  ' 
And  we  read  a  book^  _      __  _ 

(Aipte,  ^e  5) 


»2    Dialogtc^  - 


Knowl^ge  of  ^e  objects  used  m_ story  dictation ^r  Sie 
cSild'^s  interaction  wiSi  or objects  is  needed  for 
. mderstanding  of  the  text  "produced. 

Ej^nple:    Put  the  key  in  there.  _    1    '  _ 

.  \.  (Nathan,  Age  3)  . 


3    Diaiogicai  -  Researcher  -  ^  - 

The  text  world  created'  is  that  of  a  dialogue  beta^^^een  the  diild 
and  the  researcher. 

Exanple:,    It's  a  horn. 

It's  a  baset^l  bat. 

Ihis  is^my  choo-choo  train. 

It  blows 

(Charvin,  Age  4). 
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"Mixed' 


'Die  text  world  needed  in  \^ch  to  understand^ti^  text  produced 
is  only  logical  v*ien.  viewed  as  a  dialogue  beb^^een  tfie  child 
and  the  researcter  given  a  context  v*iich  is  ^ared. 

Exanple':    Fall  down.         '  Note:  "Fall  down"  is  _ 

A  blodc,:  only  interpretable 

Candle.  as  dialogue  betw^h 

Hagpy  birthdaj^^bo-ypxi^  Tasba^  diiid  and  resesuxher 

Block.  v\*ien  it  is  Jaiown 

String,  /  Qiatr  the  ccnment 

/  refers  to  vaiat  a 

block  did  f  rem  .  the 
(l^sha,  Age  3)  table  at_v*iicJi  they 

were  wcorking. 


Spoon. 
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5.0    TEXr/a»gil3fr  i^p^ariC^SHiP  (Code  whm^  is  .5/^ of  .6) 


Describes  tlie  structural  features  of  t±ie 
function  which  such  feattSes  served  the  ai 


in  relationship  to  the 
>r. 


Oecisicn  Rules:    Siribe  it  is  assuned  that  inventorying  precectes 

desaripl^n  and  description  precedes  the  creation 
of  a  stoissr  text,  either  ir^  or  e35:)licitly, 

use  th^  highest  level  structure  produced  a 
^child  for  purposes  of  coding. 

Y  Structures  vSi^^^  f rcan  an  interaction 

\  w4th  the  researcher  should  not  be  used  in  deter- 

♦  *      \  -    minirig  the  highest  level  text  striK:ture  produoed 

\        by  a  child.  ^       '  , 


1    Inventorying  -  naming  objects  in  situational  context. 


Exanple:    It's  a  hoM^ 
'  It'^va 


bat. 


This  is  ny  cdTPOf-<  

/And  then  what  happens  ?/ 
It  blows  ufi. 

(Charvin,Age  4) 


ExaiT5>le:    This  is  iNyprcwn  tree. 


is  a  black  rode. 


See  it  says  2603. 
Car. 

(Jason  >  Age  5) 


Note:  Because  "It  blo^  xjp" 
is  evicfencse  of  be- 
havior characteristic 
of  5 .3  but  in  this 
instance  the  result 

child- researcher 
interaction  it  is 
ignored,  and  the  story 
is  properly  coded  5.2. 
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.2    Smentoryiiig:  -  of:  auttor's^act^  to  the 


Exanjde:    Put  itgukey  in  there , 


Make  a  efaDo-cteo, 


-to  start  in^r_]^e?^  xxp 


(Na^ah^.  Age  3) 


Exartple:    I'm  cyoing  to  start  the  jcey> 
Make  a  nan. 


(Benjaiiuji,  Age;4) 


.3    Description  -  itodi^ing  object  beyond  situational  context. 


Example:  Money. 

I  like  iroh^. 
Ice  •  cream  has^. 
*      Doctors  have  a  suitcase.  ' 


Example:  Dollar. 

Spoon. 
Case. 


You  knew  vfet  you- 
You  take  the  spooar 


cerectl  too,  and^^u 


(Eugene,  Age  6) 


"xt  in  ^ili  and 


"(Jason,  Age  5) 


.4    Description  -  explicating  interactions  with  c±>jects  b^^d 
.  situational  context.*  ^ 

Exaitple:    I'm  goii^  to  tax/  a  faocde  o^ji^le^lls^* 

I'm  ^ing  to  bw  a  paint  broi^.  ] 
I'm  goang  to  biy  a  elephants. 
I'm  <y3ing  tp  biy  a  car. 

(Demi,  Age  4) 
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.5    Itextual  Peatui^es  -  Effer^ 


Exait4>le :  I  like  frienc3s> 
Ihey  are  nice,  x 
Ihdy  play  withA 


Exarrple: 


(Vincent,  AgdiB) 


pple  drive  cars/  too. 
People  liy<^  ' in  housed 
Ihe  pets  live  y  houses  ty. 


(Alanna,  Age  6) 


.6    Ifeartxial  Features  -  Aesthetic 


ExanfxLe:    Heckel  and  Jeckel, 
Him  have  a  new  hat. 


Help  buy  a  new  hat. 

Ttien  it  blow  away. 

Ihen  it  put  that  and  a.  vghole-4>igicfa^ 


And  thai  it  put  the  rast^-ifewn. 
And  all  the  hats  oome  dc^m. 

(Ben,  Age  4) 

Exanple:*  Cnoe  upon  a  tiiie  there  was^-Xittle  gi 


And  she  r  ided  a  car  . 
And  she  saw  a  statue. 

:  A   

Example:    Hiis  is  the  car  at  the 


Exanple: 


ERIC 


She  put  her  bag  \jp  h( 


her  bag  \^?as^  alnpst  ^c^3iai 
Then  she  we&t-on^ 


le-was 


Then  she  kept- on, walking  and  she  hit  a  big  rbck. 
And        bag^j^^sted  opePnT 
Supetanan  fl^  djwn  and  helped  her^^xfcc 


Lg)  off  the  motgid  so  they  v^mildni^ 
^    — re*^  like  the  canJ^ted  open  j 


(Natasha,  Age  6) 


it  was 


they  went  Sa:  a  w^lk 
_  -.  1 .  . ,  ^.         xiasdBa  QDldilocks 


She- 


5-Of -  the  tiiree  bears . 
and  saw  the  three  bdwls  of  t^orridge. 
(Jake,  Age  6) 
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6.0    TEXT  TERMINftTTCN  (Oode  v*Ten  Ci  is  .5  or  .6) 


Ml 


Descrafies  the  eruditions  leading  to  the  cirild's  termination  of  the 
task.  • 


Exanple: 


Qiiid  had  been  cKctatii^  lines  of  the  text  and  after 
cdnpleting  a  giv^  line  Sje  researc±ier  asks>_"±s  that 
ail  there  is  to  your  story?",  thereby  signalling 
-die  child 'to  terminate  the  text. 


.2    Contexttiaily  Signalled  by  ^tting 


Exairpie:    ehiid  continues  to  dictate  story  text  until  the  bottom 
of  the  page  is  reached 'by  the  researcher  and  then 
declares  the  story  is  finished. 


.3  ehi±<M 


Exait^le: 


Child  seif-detennihes  tejct  is  terminated.  No 

situational  cxaes  sean  to  be  operative. 
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7.0    PRDPOSITIONAL  FUNCTICW  (Code  vHrusn  CI  is  ^5  or 

Identifies  .t±e  sonant ic'"  and  pragmatic  diaracteristics  of  the  lean- 
ing ^linits  within 'the  text.    Hie  nurrfcer  of  propositions  falling 
within  each  category  is  recorded*  ' 

Procedures;    l&ct  is  propbsitionsdized  follwing  pix)^^  devel- 
'  oped  by  Turner  and  iSreen  (Kintsch,  1977)\ 

Prdpbsitiqns' v<^ich_in^  the  following  mique  criteria 
are  then  identified  and  marked  vdthin  the  text  propo- 
sitional  base.  ) 


Prc^sitichal  Marking  Proogdures; 


fterk  ai^  proposition  vfeLch 
was  generate  as  a  result 
of  intervienticffi  by  the  re^ 
seareiiers  which  affected 
story  content  or  structure 
with  a  PI. 


Exairple 

Dictation:    It's  ^  horn. 

It's  a  baseball  bat. 
This  is  ny  chpcF<±lbd  train. 
{And  thai  what  h^^Dens?] 
It  blows  \jp. 
*^  (Clharvin^  Age  3) 

Prc^sitional  Aralysis  Worksheet: 


1. 

(ISA,  $,  HOFN) 

2. 

(ISA,  $,  3ASERAT.T.  BAT)  ^ 

3. 

1 

(ISA,  $,  dm-CHOO  TRAIN) 

4. 

(POSI^SS,  OBVRVTN,  CHOCMTIBO  TRADJ) 

5a. 

(BDOW  L^,  0,  $)  ; 

b. 

(BDOW  L^,  0,  TOAIN) 

:  ? 

4  if./ 


PI  -  Pragitatic  Interaction 
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Prc^)dsitlooal  Marking  Prooediire  Ocntinued 
PC  -  Pragnatic  Confusion 


Exanple 


aiiy  prbpdsitibri   >*iich  was 
generated  as  a  result  of  mis- 
i^terpretaticn  on  \the^  part  of 
tte  researcher  as  bfeirig  a  part 
of  the  story  text  as  PC.  ^ 


Dic±ation:  Spoony 
Keys. 
Car. 

Lia.    *  ^  - 

Slat's  all  the  tcys.,we  Ha\e  right  here, 
I  have  to  Yiave  nore  Ipys. 

(Mike^  Age  4) 


Note: 

V 


The  last  two;  lines  of  text  Were  ineant  as  asides 
to  the  researcher  but  v*iich  in  t±iis  instanOe  got 
recorded  as  the  child's  story  text. 


Propositlonal  Aricilysis  Worksheet. 

1. 

(>  ISA,  >  $,.srcicN) 

2. 

(>  ISR,  >  $,  I^YS)-  , 

3. 

(>  ISA,  >  $t_CAR)  - 

4. 

(>  ISA,  >  $,  LID) 

PC 

5. 

(HSVE,  MIKE  &  RESEARCHER,  TOYS)  ' 

rc 

6. 

(DOGOTIOJ  OF,    (5) ,  IN  THIS  SETTiSI 

PC 

7. 

(NEED,^MIKE,  TOYi^ 

•PC 

8. 

(QLP^NTITY,  TOYS,  MDRE) 
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Marking  PrxxriAires  Cdtitlnued 


PA  •  Pragmatic,  Altera tion 


Mirk  any  proposition  vJiiach  is  a  change 
of  ineaning  from  that  >*iich  the  child 
dictated  but  v*iere  that  change  does  hot 
alter  t±ie  basic  structure  of  the  cases 
within  the  prx^sition  with  a  PA. 


Exanple  t*. 
,    Dicatation:    This  is  the  car  at  the  grocery  shop. 

Transcr^ls^^^^:    This  is  the  car  at  the  grocery* store. 

-  (Natasha^  Age  6) 

Propositional  Analysis  Worksheet: 

1.     (>  ISA,  $;  CAR)  '  -  ^  . 

PA  .2.      (liDCATICtt^;  AT,    (1)  C3C)CERY  STORE) 


\ 


) 
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Propc^itlorial  f^Kij^*^  I^obedures  Cbntihued 

 _  "'"J  _  . .    _•  V      !   *  ' 

SepBntic  Redundancy       ^ferk  any  prop:)sitiori  within  the 
J  propbsitidhal  text  base  vftiicdl  is 

redundant  of  other  prdjxDsitidns 
in  the  sane  ti§xt  with  ^ — . 


Note:  Pedundahcy  vrtiich  is  <^emed 
as  'stylistic  should  not  be 
so  marked. 


ipxaitple  »■ 

A  little  house  dog  ran  in  the  house  and  painted  all 

.  6. 

{FUN,  DOG)                                                  1  ' 

7. 

{;UDCATTCN:  IN,   (6)  VDqSE)  ^ 

8. 

(SUfiLITY  OF,  DOG,  LITTLE) 

9. 

(QUSLITY  OF,  DOG,  HPU^) 

10. 

(PA^i  DOG,  WMi) 

.  f - 

11. 

(QUfiLIFY,  ENTIRE) 

12. 

(cmj:  rm,  (7) ,  (lo))  . 

■  - 

'  The 

_  .  _  ■ ,    —                     tf.            _       .  _       _          _    .  .  . 

little  iDuse  dog  ran  into  the  house  and  .  .  . 

^—  13. 

(raw,  DCG)          ^  ,                    „                   ,       -  . 

^—  14. 

(LOCATION:  IN  (13),  HO^E) 

^—  15. 

• 

(QUALITY  OF,  DOG,  Lmil:)                                    •  - 

^  16. 

(QUALITY  Ca^^DOG,  HOU^) 
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jtinued- 


Gnoe  aii  Pi^  PC,         and  -f-^Prop^s^  the  01^^ 

have  -been  identif  ied,  the  niiniDer  propositions  falling  in 
eadi  of  tiie  following  .categories  is  recorded,  -  ■ 


!  (All,  types) 


Record  the  total  nurtoer  of  propositions  in  the  texfbase  regard- 
less of- prefixes-  ,.  :  • 


Exsatplet  1. 

2. 

h 

4. 

PI  +  5a. 
+  b. 


(ISA,        HOFN)   ..  ^ 

(ISA,  $/  BASEBALL  BAT) 

(ISA,  $,  CKX)-CH0O  TRAIN) 

(POSSESS,  C3^ARVIN,  CHCX>CFIOO  TRAIN) 

(BLOW  UP,  0,  $)         •  ,  .   ^  . 

(BLOW  UP,  0,  TRAIN)  . ...  /  . 


Record:      5  (five) 


"Ndte: 


There  are  seemingly  6  proposi- 
tions h^e,  but  becaxidte  5  is 
artbiguous  (+)  totfi 
are  written  and  a  new  ntmb^r 
is  not  created^as  "ti^  v^uid 
±nfl.ate  iije  actual:  hun^r  of*  ; 
meaning  units  in  th^:5^|p<t  base. 


.2  PI 


Record  the  total  number  of  PI  marked  propositions  that  are  in 
*   the  text  base. 

Exanple:  .  S6e  Propositioral  Analysis  Wbrksheet  Abovfe  (p.  ) 

Record:      1  (one)  ; 


.3    Pe  Propositions "  »  " 

Record  the  total  number  of  PC  marked  prorositions  t^t  axe  in 
the  text  bas^. 


Exanple:    See  Prepositional  Analysis 

Propo  si  tional  Marking  Procec 
(p.     V  h 


Isheet  included  in 
3s  for  this  category 


Record:      4  (fouir.) 
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.4    PA  Prbpositibxis 

Bedord  the  total  number  of  Pft  nm*Bd  propositions  that  ar§  m 
text  base.       .     .  . 

Exaxtple;  Propbsitional  Iffialysis  WbrJ^ieet  ^irc  in 

PfopositiCTial  Markiiig  Prt^^         fcM:  this  catiK|ory 
(p.  .     )/  ^  , 

IfeoorxJ:     1  (one)  .  .  j 


.5^       '  Propbsitibhs 

^  Record  the  tijtal  nvmlDer  of        marked  propositions  that  are  in 
the  text  base.  . 


Example:    Ste  Pix^x>sitiar|al  Analysis  Worksheet  included  in 

Propositional  Stoking  &rooedures  for  this  categbry 
(p.       ).  ^  ^ 

Rsoord:      4  (four)  Note:    Ohere  are  irpre  tHah  this  in  the 

total  text  but  ^iveh  the  portion 
of  the  text  in  the  example,  4 
VPuld  be  the  oorrect  marking '  :^or 
^this  category. 


.6  Case  Relations 
*   '■  ^ 

Ifecord  the  total  niiitoer  of  propbsitdons  vSiicii  egress  ideas  of- 
actions  or  states  in  the_  text  base.  .Inclixle  all  PA  marked  case 
relations  but  ^xclucje  all  PCr  Pl^  and        case  relations  that 

reside  in  the  text  base. 

■J    '  ■  ^  ■  ■  • 

'  Exanple  of  Case  Relations:     (GET,  DOG,  PDOD) 

(BJDW  UPj  0i  §) 
(H^TY,  E:  DOG) 


•  7  Mominal- 


Reoord  tii^ total  nxiriber  of  prDpositJ^otis  \ghich  signal  set  menfcership 
'  ^*ie^ tact  base.    InclxidB  all  PA  marked  notninal  relations  but 
ex(^t3de  all  PI,  PC,  and  ^ — ■  nominal  relations  that  reside  in  the 
text  base.         .  ^ 


r 


Exanpie  of  Ncndnai  Relations:    (iSft,  $,  CHOO-CHDO  TR^JN) 

{>  ISA,  «$,  CAR) 

"      4l±  . 
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,8    Rafer^oe  Propositions 

   ^   *  •       1    •         ;  - 

^ixard  the  total,  hwter  of  pr^ositii^  %diicht  re£ez:^da 
eanc5^t  as  i(Saitical  to  another  in  the  text  base.  Incl' 
Pft  marked  referi^oe  propositions  but  exdude  all  PI,  ,PG, 
marked  refererioe  propositi's i 

Example  of  • 

Referehse  Propositiehs:     (I^FERSieE,  fO^SER,  MRS.  MTTiTiKR) 

.  (REIEREtieE/  MR.  MTLLER,  FATHER) 


.9    MDdification  .  ' 

Secord  the  total  number  of  propbsitions  vrtuch  <±LEUige  concepts 
by  limiting^  restricting^  or  negating  in  the  text  base. 
•  Include  all  PA  marJoed  modifications,  but  ejclucjp  all  PI,  PC, 
and        narked  modifications. 


Escample  of  MDdification: 


.(SJTWTITy  OF,  TOYS,_ 

(QUAIJIY,  il) 
(IPCATICN  QF, 
(NEGAT^^  (8) 


RAPIDLY) 
(1),  HCXJSE) 


.0  Qahnectives 

Reoord  the  total  nuitter  of  propositions  v^iich  relate  concepts 
one  to  anotfifer  in  the  text  base.    Incliite  all  PA  marked  connec- 
tives, but  exclude  all  PI,  PC2,  and  < —  connectives. 


Exan|>le  of  Oonnectivesi 


(OgCtJ:  AND^_(1),   (2),  (3)) 
(TPE:  AFTCR  (101,   (14)  )j 
^(OCNTRAST:  AS' A  RESULT  OF  (1) , 


(2)) 
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8.0    LOCfiL  CDHERENCE  (Gods  when  CI  is  .5  or  .6) 

IRKprds  the  pro|»r±ion  of  main  line  fSopositions  wfaicii  are  tied  to 
each  other  ift  the  text  base. 

Prooeduras:    Only  main"  line  prqpositiohs  are  teed- in  this  analysis. 

Main  line  propostions  are  of  Qiree  ^pes:     (1)  Case 
Relations  (7.61,  (2)  Ncininal  Relations  (7.7),  and 
(3)  Reference  Prbpceiticais  (7.8) .  . 

Using  inajLn  line  prppbsitions  a  map  is  dravn  of  Qie 
text  such  that  each  naih  line  proposition  is  repre- 
sented and  a  line  odnhecting  main  line  propositiohs 
is  drawn  vten  sudl  prtpoSitiohs  share  cases  or  are  in 
.  fact  eniDedded  within  each  other. 


The  total  nuRber  of  itain  line  pix)pbsitions  v*iich  are 
tied  (have  lines  drawn  between  them)  in  the  nc^  is  then  - 
divided  by  the.  total  nuuber  of  main  line  propositiohs 
in  the  text. 

This  nunber  is  the^^^ircpdrticn  of  main  line  prepositions 
v*iich  are  tied  to  e^ch  other  and  gives  a  measure  of  the 
local  coherence  of  the  text.  ^ 

Esonple:        Dictated  text     People  weULk  /'     '  > 

C&rsdrive. 

^ople  drive  cars  too. 
Peiople  live  in  hous^. 

The  pets  live  in  houses  too.    XAlanna,  Age  6) 

(i^PBE,  P©Iikj 
(DRIVE,  Q^j  \ 
(Sm^,  E©^^,  (SRS). 
(C£NJ:        AESmON  TO,   (ij ,   (3)  ) 
(HSSIffi,  PBeK£)  , 
(iOGAKeK:   (5),  ©J  HDUS^) 
(RESIEE,  PETS) 
(LOCATION:   (7),  IN  HOUSES) 
((X»TRAST;  TOO  (6),  (8)) 

1,2,3,5,7 

PI  &  P2  have  no  shared  cases  .- 
P-     P3  shares  cases  with  :Pl^ihd  P2. 
P5  shares*  the  case  "PEOPLE"  ' 
vjith  P3  and  hence  is  gdined. 
P7  shares  the  case  "RESIDE"  with 
P5  and  hence  is  joined. 

=  .80 
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Propositional  Base:  li 

2, 

^  3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

Main  Line  Propositions: 


Proporrtion  Recorded:  |- 
Record:    80  . 
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Exaavplei    Dicats^  Teactz 


itepositianal  Base: 


it's  a  horn 

It's  a  baaefa^i  bat,  

Hi  is  is  ny  ctoo-cl)Do  train. 
It  bio%^  ip,  . 

3.  (ISA,  $,  eHGO-OBO  TRftSN) 

4.  (POSSESS,  CHARVIN,  TRAIN) 

5.  (BDGWS  UP,  0,  $) 
(BLC«S  UP^  0,  TRAIN) 


ffein  Line  Prc^xjsitions;"    1,  2,  3/5 


'*>1,  P2,  and  P3.  havB  no  shared 
_  cxintent  relatipnfifliips. 
P5  is  attfcigubus  but  since  it 
"  is  possible  that  the  second 
alternative  is  the  true  intended 
nieaning  a  t^e  is  made  to  P3. 


^   Profjorticn  Reoorded:    j  =  .25 
Heoord:  25 


QjQBAL  O0HERES)C£  (ODde  vAien  CI  Is  .5  or  .6) 

rdsntlfleB  the  source  and  ncftxire  of  nacroproposltloncil  ties  in 
the  text. 


.1    Explicit  -  ^^ctual  '         ^  ^ 

A  propositicmr  e^^Hcitly  steted,  to  vi^idi  ail  otiier  main 
HxiB  prc^sitions  in  tifte  :  text  are  tied. 


Exanple:  Itm 


the^  key  and  the  <tollar  tpo. 


1. 

2,  CmOE,  KEY) 

3,  (C30NJ:  ^  (2)  ,   (ij  j 

4,  (OEXJJ:  AtflO,   (1)  ,  (2n  

And  tiiey  ^were  friends  forever^and^ever.  ^ 

5l  (ODNJ:  mo,  canto:,  KEY/  DGILL^ 

6.  (BECOME,   (5),  FRUNDS) 

7.  (QlffiLIFY,   (6),  E\^OTiASTTNGj 

8.  (CONJ:  My  (3),  (6jj 

^  9.  (CONJ:  AS  A  PESULT  OF,   (3) ,   (5) ) 

'  (Marc,  Age  6) 

Main  Line  Prbpositibns:    PI,  2,  6 


Map; 


Bie  itair^idea  of  tiie  text 
is  directly  stated  in  tte 
prppositional  base.    In  this 
Cctse  P6  not'dr^  ties  Pi  ^d 
P2  but  is  the  main  idea 
\i^ch  ties  the' text  together. 
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.2    atplicit  -  Ifextual  • 

A  pixipsitibn  vdii^  ties  ail  of  Sie  propo^itians  in  this  text 
oould  be  created  but  is  hot  ej^lictly  stated  in  the  micro- 
prc4x>sitiohal^  text  base. 

E^csirple:    I  go  to  the_ store  and  get  sonethiiTg  to^eat  for  dinner. 

1.  (QOj,  ALPHA^  STOPE}  .   

2.  (GET,  MiPfffi,  SCmiHING) 

3.  (EATt  ALPHA,  DINNER)  . 

4.  (QONJ:  ANDe_{l)i  (2)1 

5.  (PURPOSE:  C5P,   (4),,  (3)) 

And  then  v^ati  we  ^t  dpre       go  back  hone  and  go 

play  with jiy_bTOth€fc>   

6l     l^^^^mJ'^^^^JWD  FEI^a^,  SHOPP'ING) 
.7.     (ra:TUFN,_SiTOL  AND  FEIBGNi,  HOME)  . 

8.  (I^Y^r.  AU«A^M^  ^)  \ 

9.  (CIRCII^BTRNCE^_  (Six  WITB  BRDTOER)  • 
lb.     (IO^ESSjr_ALraA,  BROTHER) 

11.  (COmi  ffl^  (7)  J,  (8)), 

12.  (•ECME:  \fflENj__(6) ,  ill)) 

13.  J(C3DNJ:  PND  IHEN,   (5),  (12)) 

^  npther^nd  ny  bggthgr^^  s^^         with  <3ad> 
l4l     (POSSESS,  AEPIffi,  WdSeR) 

15.  (PgSSESSj,_ALPHA,  BROTHER) 

16.  ;  (ODNJ:  AND  il41x  J15) )  \ 
1^.     (00^  C16)_j  S0MEWHE3^)  _ 

18.  JCIRCUMSlSa^     (17) ,  Wrm  ERD) 
And^^ge^  read  a  book. 

19.  (READ,  ALPHA  Mm  PESRSCW,  iobK)  . 
^20.     (CONJ:  AND,   (17),  (19)) 

*  (Alpha,  Age  5) 

Main  Line  Impositions:    PI,  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  17,  19 

Because  the  other  persCTi 
in  P8  given  the  total  tBXt 
Js  iilpha's  iTDther,  or  at  least 
there  is  reason  to  believe  Hiis, 
all  itain  line  propositions  are 
tied  in  this  text.  ' 


EKLC 
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Decision: 


Altfeugh  this  is  a  veiy  cxtesive  piece  of  text  no  ^ 
sin^e  propositiJbn  expresses  the  inaih  tii^m  aromd 
whicii  all  other  propbsiticais  cDher^.  'Vfe*  dan  of  ddStee 
think  of  Che  like  "Things  1  ab  after  scJiobl."  Midie 
there  my  be  even  better  ones  than  Qiis  availabler  Sie 
fact  that  We  can  tie  all  rtain  line  propositims  aromd 
a  single  prbpositicnal  theme  qualifies  it  as  being 
iirplicitly  globally  cohesive. 
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.  3  Oontas 


ft  prtyosjbt.iofn:  vrtrirh  ties  aii  main  lina  propositiona  in  litis; 
text  qbuld  be  created  using  \jiie  oontsct  of  -the  stOT^  setting. 

Exatqpie:  Mrag^. 

1.     (>  ISA,  *>  $, 


'  loe  cream         a^podn>  *  • 

^\  (Eugene,  Age  6) 

Main  Idne  Propositions:  -  Pi,  2,  3v  4.  ,   ,      .  . 


Decasicn: 


^ile  Site  tejS^is  loraily^not  very  ocJiesi^,  it 
aouid  be  mde^ry  o^iesi^  ^  si^lyjmfefrihg  Sief^ 
setting,  and  creatiig  a  prdposition  s^h  as: 
"Things  these.  ci>-jects  make  me  thank  o:^'  (see  nap 
above) . 
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io.O    EVIEEKICE  OF  IfipE^R^^       SaySOSIS  (Ocxte  whecx  CI  is  .5  or  .6) 

-  -         -  J  [  ?      '  _  _ 

Identifies  wheti^ar.or  not  this  text  ^x)ws  the  infliamae  of  other: 
V  textual  enoouni 


.1  Evidende 

Exanple:    Uli^  candle  nTet_the  >key_and  the'dpllar  too, 

they  wel:e  friends  forever  and  ever.      (Marc^  Age  6) 


Exanple: 
> 


Nc^le:    "FDrever  aid  ever'Vis  a  aonncn  story  ending 
v*dch  is  ircltded  in  this  text. 

Exaqple:^  Qrie  day  it        three  little  beae^s 


3rk  chops  and  they  went  tp  the  park. 


a  little  gia^  cane  to  the  hoijse. 


^e  ate  the  father  pork  chop. 


StB  i^dt  "Oh,  it  is  too  hdt,^ 


^en  she  ate  the  nptheir^orJ^  <hop. 


'ft ^  ^she-said^^'lt^  is  too  soft. 


(LaShell,  A#  0) 


Ncite:    Ihis  story  has  the  s^ne  structure  as  that  of 
"The  Ohree  Bears"  and  is  a  direct  take  off 
^tom  that  story.  • 

f|11  down.  •  .a. 
Agblock^.  ^ 
candle. 

Hgtppy  birthday  to  you,  Tasha.       *  , 
Bi^k.  ~ 

String.  ^ 
>    ■  '  (Tasha,  Age  3) 


N^te:^  ^a^s  stOTy  has  a  single  lin^i  "Happy  Birthday  to 
you,  Tasha,"  .which  acmes  frcxn  another  text  and 
*  .       woi^d  therefore  be  used  as  evidfiHoe  of  inter^ 
k  -*       textual  SCTdo^is. 


.2 


No  Evid^ce 


It's  a  horn. 


(Charvin,  Age  4) 


It^blows  vp.  *  V 

\r  _       _  _.  :  •  «  ;          _ ^  "  _ 

Note:    Biis  story  ^es  not  reflect  any  other  text  or 
text  structure  v^tiidi  is  readily  identifiable. 
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11^  (XX^JIZfiNCE  QFj  mSK  EEMANDS'  (Cbde  Wten  CI  is  .5  or  .6) 

betesnines  child's  anar^ess  of  task  ^Senands  bas^d  on  ln-piX)oess 
•  perfonnanc5e^  during  story  dictation^ 


.1   CenpRst^tes'  Pre^^esdstijig  Qdgnizanoe 

Exatple:    Child  dictates  story  in  ^irase  units 

'  allwijg  teanscript^     time  for  eadh  unit  before 
prooeeding.    ^  * 

J>  .      ■     '  ■  ■  ■      .  , 

.2  DisTOvers^enends 

Ekafftple:    Child  fafgins  by.  dictatii^g  a  large  arbuht^  of  textr 
Iwt  after ^wareness  adjusts  rkte  of  dictation  to 
speed  pf  iff^hscriptibh.  .  •  ' 


.3   No  j^>parent  Go^nizanoe.      '  , 

EsteiT^iLe:    Child  shows'  little  or*  no  eo^izande  of  tiie  task 

denancfe  inwlved  in  story  dictatidn  and  constantly 
cbhtihties  to  give  large  artbuhts  of  tejfe  at  cmoe 
and  ait  a  paoe  beyond  Sie  sjoeed  of  trcffiscriptioh. 
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12.0    SIIUATICNAL  SEMIOTICS  (Code  wten  d  .is  .5  or  ,60  .  v 

:.'-.7: :  4 

  ■  :  .  '     '  .  . 

tescriiDS  vtetiter  or  not  evidens©  exists  that  evolving  situational 
constraints  have  influsnoed  the  natuiB  of  the  text  produced.' 


.1  EvidBnoe 

Exanple:    ft  ^todc  failing  off  the  table  caus^  'msha  tb 
dictate  "Fails  down"  in  text. 

Note:    EV'idaioe  rtu^  exis^S^ond  just  the  preseice 
of  the  objects^n  tiie^i^ation;  tiiat  Jis, 
there  must  be  an  effect  from  the  sxtaaafcibn 
viiich  e^lves  and  v*iich  gets  reflected  in 

:  the 


Exanple:    The  researaher  ^s  ite  child  to  "Sit  down,"  and 
,  later  in  Jme  doxmse  of  text  dictation  the  child 
uses  thiJB  line  in  the  story  produoed. 

Note:    EvQlvin^sSuatiohal  constraints  are  reflected 
-  in  the  story. 


.2    ^3b  Evidence  -  ■  ^' 

There  is  no  stach  evider^e  as  tfiat  IdehSfied^in  tJie  above 
categories  si>gwn  in  the  text  \»*iichr  i^.  dictated. 
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J     _  J'    _    .  ..I..L.:.  *    .  *_*. 

r\  l3.b  ^  TEXT  PSESENTMID^^  Jt3JM4a3c^  v^en  Ci  is  .5  or  .6) 

,  Descr^bejs  thje  total  ;  text:; 

dBpendenty.  , 


prodife^^in  ytftrros  of  its*  lii^uiSit*L( 


^t  produded;!^^  include  alternate 

%        oarmoinicalJion  syst&^  as  dramtization. 


/ 


.2    Mult-i^tiRdia  Bresehta tiori 


Ihe  text  prodo^d  fcy  the  dlild  cbes  incltit3e  altejmate 
oatSSiiicS'ibg /systeitB  forms  sudh  ais  dramatization  with 
objects,  hand  gestures.       ;»  * 
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t 

f 

i 


1.0  ^BEAEER  CX»MJNIC3VTieN'EECrSICN  ;  ^' . 

Descaribes  tfe  relc^tio^hip'^twe^  the  rese^cher  js  request  to 
read  -  the  story  and  tfie  cW.id!s  choice  of  qarnunidation  rei^nse. 

'.1  Att3OTpts  to  fiivalidate  Cbntract  . 

'*2  ^euJo-Engagariant  y  ^ 

.3  tegbtiates  Qsiriman   

.4  Beaie^tiat^  eq^tr  Agreeiii&irt  (Enom  1^6  to  1.1,  1.2,  or 

.5  Mi>0Bd  QOTnoiicatdtcm  i.i,  1.2,  or  1.3  to-l^E) 

.6  Maintains  Oottitwhication  Gontrapt; 

.  ^ 

2.0    ENCSVCT^^NT    (GDde  vften  dL  is  .5  or  .6)  » 

DsscribBs  the  oondLtiOTs  leading  to  the  dhild's  participation  in 
contract.  • 

_       ,  ♦ 

.1     Freely  "'Engages^  Qjjitract 
.2     Engages  With  Pronptihg 

3.0    P^POSITICNAL  EtlNeTieN  (Qods:\«SOT  Ci'is  .5  or  .6)  ^ 

Oon^ares  meanin  in  Story  SLctatijon  Ifext  with  Tfext  produced 

during  First  leading  and  de^dribes  eacii  in  tenns  of  purpose.  *  Ohe 
nurrber  of  propositions  falling  in* each  categbiry  is  recorded. 

.1  Miflterxeuioe  of  Base  Prp^ 

/    .2  PI  Pro|xDsitibnal  Maijntehanoe 

.3  PC  Prcpbsit.i  ohal  Maintenance 

.4  PA  Propbsi'tionai.  Ma^  •  >  : .  , 

.5  ^-y^  Prqpositibhal  Maintenance  V  j; , 

W    .6  Partially  Generative  ' 

.7  Generative  ;    "  ^ 

.8  Generative  Expansion^  , 
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SYlfnftCT    ObQIIZfiNeE  tOocte  when  CL  is       or  .6) 

(^ttt|uxes_  syntactic  ^B^ite-  to  Story  Ote  ?y?*actxc 

units  pixxtuoed  during  First  R^suding  and  described  relatidn^ip 
whic^  exists  in  terms  of  syntactic  ^ooortJi^tion. 


•i  ^_^€P^?^?^  Oooidination 

•  2  Qaieraiized  Coordination 

.  3  ftvailable  Within  Ifekt 

.4  Mixed 


b    GRM>HIC  OOCl^IZfiNCE  (Oodfe  v*ien  el  is  .5  or  .6) 


Gtm^ures  graphic  units  In  Story  Dtctetfen  text  to  ptonCTdc  ur^te 
E^oduoed  during  |lrst  fleadiig  and  describes  the  relationship  w 
v*iic4i  exists  in  terms  of  grajiiic  availability. 


.1  Unavailable^  in  text 

•  2  Minijtial  text  Signal  - 

.3  ftv^latde  Witiiih  text 

k4  Mixed  Response 


.f 
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5i2.2    E3ffiM«E^  E^OO^:    ii?4?GySQE  E3S^Rm«:E  STQI^  -  i^ftMNG 

1.0    RE2«m  GOfMJN^ 

Descaribes  the  rtEdatiorsMp  bets^geeh  the  researcher's  request  to  read 
the  story ''and  the  child's  choice  of  aGriiitartication  re^xiise. 

.1  'Attenpts  to  Invalidate  Gantract 


1 


Exanple:    Vfcoi-asfced  to  read  t±ie  story  \«^ch  was  dictated  the 
dUld  respbiids  with  silence- or  stat^naats  sikS  as 
-"^1  &h't  Imbw.hdw  to  read"  and  refused  to  petrticipate 
in  the  oohtracrtual  agreem^rt  posed. 


nt 


Exanple:    When  asked  to  read  the  story  viiich  was  dictated  the 
child  respohds  by  naming  letters.  ' 


.3    NegptJ^t^s  Conrntiriication  Qbntract  ^  ' 

Exanple:    V^ea_askea  to  tead  the  story  vSiich        dictated  Hie 
*  (jhild  responds  by  ah#w^ing  sorrie  other  ouestion  thus 

niDving  the  cbiitiract  to  be  something  other  than 
/      reading  of  the  story:  ; 


.4    Itenegotjates  CctttiTiun  Oontbract 

Exanple:    Mien  asked  tp_  read  the  story  v^iipli  was  dictated  the 
i  '     child,  initially  b^ihs  to  <3d_  so  but  then  negotiates 

the  contract  td  ibe  sometMhg  other  than  readingr 
engages  in  pseij±)-reading  behaviors ,  or  invalidates 
the  contract  by  saying  "I  can't  read;" 


.5   Mixea  Oonniigiicatlon  Becisioh  (Prcih         1.2,  or  l.i  to  1,6) 

\        Exaniple:    When  asked  to  read  i±ie  story  v*iich  was.  dictated,  the 
child  initially  begiiis  by  att^ti*ir*g  to  invaliSate 
the  qohtr^ujt^  en^gir^  in  pTOu<±>-readir]g, ;  o:^  fcy 
negbti^tang  the  cxahtract^  but  then  eleqts  to  iiaiir- 
tain  the  oontract  and  oontinues  to  do  so  for  the 
renHinder  of  the  cjontract. 

,.6    Msujitains  Ocaitrunicatidn  Odntract 


Exffltple:  '  When  asked  to  read  the  story  Which  was  dictated  the 
/  child  does  so  either  freely  or  with  pronpting. ,  . 
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2.0  xENOVGIMElsIT  (CbcJe  v*ien  CI  is  .5  or  .6)  j 

Describes  the  coT\^±iops  leading  to  the  ciiild's  parjticipation  in 
;    cpntract.  | 


.1    Freely  Eh^ges  in  Qontract 



Whai'  requests!  to  read  the  story  vdiich  was  dictated  the  child 
begins  to  imtiediately  do  so. 


,2    Engages  With  Prornpting  ■  ; 

P*ien  request^       read  the  story  which  was  dictated^  the 
' child  , (Jops  so  but  only  after  prompting  fro^  the  researcher. 
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3.0    PHDPOSITICNAL  FUNCTION  (Oo<^  d  is  .5  or  .6) 


^OQii|>ares  neaning  mits  in  Story  DictiiyjOD  Ttext  with  Tfext  produced 
''dto'irg  First  teactt  The 
natter  of  pm^xjsitions  falling  in  eadi  category  is  reoorded. 


Procedures: 


Qanpare  Story  Dictation  Tfext  with  Tfext  produced 
during  First  Reading. 


.,1 


^ferk  all  PI,  PC^  PA,  and —  Propositions  v*iich  appear 
in  the  text  produced  during  First  Ffeading, 

Code  all  propositions  (including  PI,  PC^  PA,  and  >~j 
as  to  vjietiier  they  maintain  a  base  proposition,  are 
partially  geijerative  given  the  base  propositions^ 
g^ierative  given  the  base  propositions,  or  gejierative 
e^^sansidn  given  the  base  propositicns  following  the 
procedures  (telineated  below. 


Proportional  Marking  Pcocedxaras  ^ 


M  -  Maintenanofe 


Mark  any  propositicn  M  wMch  reappe^^  across 
tsaxts  in  an  exact  prCTsositional  form. 


Exaitple 
Dictation: 


It's  a  hom. 

It's  a  bai^jall  bat. 

This  is  ny  cAco-choo  trciin. 

It  blows  vp. 


(Charvin,  Age  4) 


PI 


1.  (ISA,  $,  HDBN) 

2.  (ISA,  $,  BRSmat 

3.  (ISA,  $,  CTQD-CHDO  URAIN) 
4..  (POSSESS,  GHARVIN,  miN) 

5a.  (BLOWg  UP^  0,  $) 

b.  (BLOWS  UPy  0  TRAIN) 


First  Headir^: 

Sijs  is  ity  baseball  bat. 

This  is  horru 

It  _ blows  Ij). 

This  IS  ny*<Add-ci£io. 


ISA,  $,  BASRRAUi  BAT) 
reS^SS,  OafWBI,  BASmMi 
ISA,  $,  HQiW) 
EeS^S,  dJAFRmi,  H3FN) 
EI30WS  Wi  0,  $) 

m^am  up,  ^,  hk*j) 

ISA,  $,  CHDO-CHOO  TRAIN) 

POSSESS,  CHARVIN,  OjeO-eHDO  TRAIN) 
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K 

PropositiOial  Marking  Prooedures  ClDrttlnued; 

I^k  any  proposition  PG  vSiich 
itaintairB  dictated  propositional 
itiBaning  twit  which  ^^>es  so  in  a 
sli^tly  altered  d^p  stnicture 
form  or  v^ich  extends  stpry 
m^nirg  throuc^  additional  ties 
throu^  extant  propositions.  ' 


PG  -  Partially  Generati^;e 


Exanple 

Dictation: 

{Story  Portion) 

Efy  itbther  and  m/  brother  go  scnevrtiere  with  dad. 

And  we  read  a  book.  , 

{Alpha^  Age  5) 

1. 

{PCSSESS^  ALPHA^  MDTHER) 

2. 

(POSSESS/  ALPHA^  BEDTHEK) 

3. 

(ODNJt  A^D^   (1)^  {2)) 

4. 

(00^   (3),  SbMEWHEFE^  I:  >  CAR) 

5. 

6. 

(READ,  ALPHA  AND  ffiBSON,  BOOK) 

7. 

(OCNJ;  AND,    (4)^  (6)) 

First  Rsading: 

(Sane  Story  Portion} 

And  we  get  in  the  car  with  dad. 

And  we  read  books. 

PG 

1. 

(ENTER,  ALPHA  AND  PERSC»^,  CAR)  \ 

2. 

(CIRCUMSTANCE,   (1)  ,  WITH  DAD) 

PG 

3. 

(OONJ:  ^NDy  (*Previous  Tfext) ,  (1)) 

4." 

(READ,  ALPHA  AND  PERSON,  BOOKS) 

5. 

(CCNJ:  AND  (1),  (4)) 

Exanple: 

Dictation:    The  dog  ate  food. 

(EAT,  DOG,  POOD) 

First  Reading:    The  dog  got  food. 

PG'    (GET,  DOG,  FOOD) 
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Propositibnal  Marki^  Pro^r^^rr^^  J 


.G  -  Generative 


!terk  any  proposition  G  vrtiicfe  is  a  totally 
new  E^pc»ition  ^^en  dictated  Eot^sitional 
base        fal^s  withiji  tiie^original  senantic 
field  of  the  dictated  text. 


\ 


Exarrple 


Dictation: 


It  's  a  faasRbaH:  hat  . 
giis  is  iry 
It  blows  up. 


(Qiarviny  Age  ) 


1.  (isA^  $^  mm) 

2.  tIShi  $,  BASEBMii  BAT) 

3.  (ISA,        CHX)-CH0O  TRAINy 

4.  CK3SSESfe^  CHAFVIN,  TRAIN) 
5a.  CBESW  up,  jS,  $) 

b.  (BLOW  UP,  0,  TRAIN) 


First  Reading: 

gijs  is  my  baseball  bat. 

 '  giis^±3~  ii^-lK>^^ —  ^  -  ~"    -  ^  

•  It  blows  xjp. 
This  is  my  chbo^chob. 

1.  (iSAt_$t  BfiSmSEi  BATI 

G  .    2.  (POSSESS^.  CHARra^    BASEBALL  BAT) 

3.  (ISA,_$i,  IKRN) 

G      4.  (POSSESS^  &APVIN^  HORN) 

5a,  (BLCW  IF,  0,  §L         ■  . 

b.  (BLCW  UP,_0i  WP^l  ^  * 

6.  (ISA^_$i,  CHXFCHX^  T^^ 

7.  (PCSSESS^  CHAR\7IN^  TRAON) 
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Proposii 


QE-  Generative  E^^ansion 


^ferk  ai^'  prbpdsitibn      v^<Si  ±s  a 
totaiiy        prop6sitibn  vgfiich  apjieafs 
to  the  j±rst  Iteadigg  and  vSticii  functions  ^ 
to^ctOTd  the  sCTantic  field  of  the 
Dictated  Text. 


Dicta  tirwi 


^  iit"^e  hbiase  dbg  ran  in  the 
hb\se  and  panted  all  over  the 
waH.    Bie  little  house  dog 
rah  into  Q\e  house  ar^  ate 
aH  Qie'  food  and  pain-bed  all 
over  the  wdi.^    Bie  little 
house^dDg  went  in  the  house 
and  got  iha  eraser  ahd  erased 
ail  over  tte  w^l  ^d  he 
painted  ail  over  v^i 
and  he  pooped  all  over  the 
house. 

(Michelle,  Age  5)  ^ 

SEMANTIC  FIELD. 

6.  (FUN,  DOG) 

10.  (PAINT,  DOG^  WALL) 

13.  {Vm,  DOG) 

17.  (EAT^  DOG^  POOD)_ 

26.  (GETi,  DOG,  ERASER) 

27.  (ERASE,  DOG, -  WALL) 
31.  :  (POCff^^  DOG) 


.11 


^canple 

First  Reading 

ghe  little  house  dog  wait  in  the 
houses  ate  all  the  fbod^  got  the 
eraser  ahd  erased  all  over  the 
wall  and  pooped  all  over  the 
house.    And"  then  he  decided  she 
v^uld  ^  ,  for  a  nap.  then  yfen 

he  wcke  \jp  there  was  someone  there. 
Bigi  he  saw  him.    He  got  scared 
and  he  scared  him  awayl 


'  —   WHHIN  SE^g\NTI€  -FTBT1D  — -  —   — 

;  1.  (GO,  DOG)   '  ' 

3.  (EAT,  DOG,  FpOD)_  , 

5.  (GETi_1XSJi_ERACT5^) 

6.  (ERASE,  _DOG,  WALL) 
'  8.  (POOP,  DOG) 

_  ex3i:nd_^?m?itc  FfKr.D 

ffi    12.  (raSCIDEi  D0^#^,  j:i3)) 

^    13.  (TSKE,  DOg^*,  NAP) 

^    14.  {aC»!?TRASTi  ;^TER,   (11),.  (12)) 

^    15.  (WHCE_^_DOGz  DOGI 

OS    16^  (ARRIVE,  SOMECNE,  HOUSE) 
ETC. 
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PrPQedares  etantrno^   Once  aii  Pi^  PC^  PA^   — ,       PG^  G,  and  GE 

pippositjons  have  beoi  identified  aid  ip^kedt 
tiie  natter  of  propcBitiDns  falling  xix>4ach  of 
the  following  categories  is  reoDrded. 


.1    Maintenahoe  of  _ 


Itecx>rds  the  total  naiter  of  propositions  v^ch  are  ferj<ed  M 
,  regardless  of  btter  prefi3<es  such  as  PI^  PC/  VK,  ant 

Escanple:    See  Maintenance  I^tjpositional  Marking  Prooedures 
Example  "fext  (p.       ) . 

SfeGofd:      5  -(five) 

■  ♦ 

*2    PI  Prbpositional  Maijitehanoe 

Records  the  total  ntitiber  of  propositions  vdiich  are  rtBrked  boBi 
M  and  PI.  '  .    .  . 

Example:    See  ^feintenanoe  Propositiohal  Marking  Prooedures 
Exannple  Ifext  Ipi       ).  ^ 


-  j^eoordr-— 1— (one)- 


.3    PC  Prepositional  Maintenance 

Ifecprds  the  total  number  of  propositions  vrtiich  are  marked 
both  M  and  PC. 


.4    PA  Propositional  Maintenanoe 

-        -       t-       '     -  -. 
Jfeoords  the  total  number  of  propositions  which  are  marked 
both  PA  and  M. 


.5  < —  Prepositional  ^feihtenaaioe 


Hacprds  the  total  number  of  propositions  which  are  marked 
both  M  and       •  ,  f'_ 
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i.y  GpnPI^f^•^^iTte 


Records  the  tot^  nxiiiser  of  propositions  v^ch  are  marked  PG. 

Exanpie:    See  Itert  Exi^rple  m       Prcspositional  Marking 
Pcooeduires  for  this  category  (g.       ) . 

Records    2  (two)       /Alpha  Ifext/  ^  * 


Reoords  the  total  nnrtflDer  of  propositions  which  are 
marked  G. 

3 

Exaunfie:    See^Efext  Exairple  mder  Rrojxjsitional  ffeiking 

Prooedures  for  tliis  categDry  (p.        ) .     •  ^ 

1 

Sfeoord:      2  (two)  .  ^ 


_   itf __ 

Records  the  totai  number  of  propositions  viiich  are 
markei  GE. 


"Exanple:  -^ee-^Te5<t^ 

Procedures  for  this  category-  (p.       ) . 

Record:      5  (five) 
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f 

4.0'  smmjnc  OOCUIZANCE  (QDde:  ^*sen  d  is  .5  or  .6) 

Qcstpares  ^ntactic  units  In  Story  Dictation  text  to  s^^tactic 
mits  prodisaed  during  First  Reading  and  describes  ttiej  inelation- 
ship  v4iich  exists  #i  terniB  of  syntactic  apordinatidn. 


.1   No  j^jjparenjb  Ooordination 

Example:  "  Mag^,        ^  - 
■  V   I  ^Ilke  iiaiey. 
» '  >    Ide  crfeagiv  have^gpoon^  ^ 

Doctors  ha^^^  suitcase,  * 

(Eugene,  Age  6) 

First  Reading: 


^        ^         '  Hope  1  oone  back  tp  tfais-piace, 

Hppe  X-see  people^      ,  » 


•  2  €aieraii2 


Excunple: 


Fall  Block. 


bi±faday— tb-your-  'fesha.  Sit_dawn. 


(OSsha,  Age  3) 
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.3   Available  Within  Otext 
Exairple:  Dictatibh 


Fall  down. 
A  block. 
SancJle. 

BaHpy  Birthday  to  you,  Tasha. 

Block. 

String. 

Boy.  ^ 

Spoon. 

(•Risha,  Age  *3) 


Reading 
Fall  block. 
Birthday./  >^ 
Candle.* 
^sha^ 

ffote:    Ihis  occurred 
during  ^isha*s  second 
reading  of  tiie  te3cE^\  ' 
biftt  ±s  inelixfed:  fiere' 
as  the  type  o£  J^xt  that 
would  be  oodgd  4.3. 


Exairple:  Dictatibh 


The- candle  net  the  key  and  the  dollar  txx). 
And  th^  were  friends  forevei-  aid  ever._ 

(Marc,  Age  6) 


First  leading 

?he  candle  net  the  key_and  the  dollar  too. 
And  ;th^  were  frieids  forever  and  ever. 


A  MixiPd 


V 


Exanple:  Dictation 


I  go  to  the  store  and  get  sdmethihg  for  dinner. 
And  then  v^liiri -we        done  we  go  back  home  and  go 

play  with  nty  brother.  "  , 

Mir  mother  and  ny  tirbther  go  sdnjevAiere  with  dad. 
And  we  rpiad  a  book.'  '  '  __ 

(Alpha ^  Age  -5) 

First  Reading 

I  like  playirtg  dn  the  bed  with      brother  and' me. 
And  we  get  in  the  car  .with  dad: 
And  vte  read  books. 

We  are  goiijjg  to  the  store  and  bv:^^  sorr^thing  to  ^at 
for  dinner.  , 
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5.0    Q^^ame  OOail^^NeE  (eode  vghen  Ci  is  .5  or  .6) 

Q^^x^  ^§^ic  Slits  in  Story  tectat^n  Ifext  to  phonemic  mits 
*      produc3ed  dmdrg  first  Reading  and^descri^     the  relatioiriship  v*iidh 
exists  in  terms  of  graphic  availability. 


.1    Qiaroyr'hable  1x3 


Exanple;  ^ney; 


1  late  iTDney.  

'Toe  cxe^m'lha^   a  spoon*  ^ 
Doctors  lia\^;  a  stXt^case . 

(Eugene,  Age  6) 


to  this  pl^it^. 
Hbpe  I  see  people.  'r-  / 


^  .2  "  Minimal  Tfe>ct ' 


Exanple:    DictatiQn  girst  Rgadirtg 

^  Fall  tibwn.   X  inan  tbcQc. 


"7l"bl6c3c.  ?      ;                "^ey  BlbcOc. 

Candle.  '       -    ^                    Fall;  Blcxik. 
Happy  Birthday  to  ypu,  l&sha.      Sit  down. 
Block. 

String.  :  '  •  :             :  • 

Iby.  ;  '                            '  ;  '  - 

'  (I&sh£r^Age*'3) 
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.3   Availal^le  JWithin  Uext  >  *  J 

Exastplez  Dictation 

Cne  day  tile  ^thi^ee  bears  carre  to  eat  their  pprricJge 
__  but  it  Was  too  tot 'so  tiieyjweiit  for     Walk,  ^  . 
i^hile  th^  W^re  gprie^  a  little  girl  naned'Gbidilocks' 
>   saw_  the  little  the  three  bears, 

*         '  She  opened  tiie  cSoor  and  saw  the  three  boWls  of 
porridge. 

>  (Jake,  Age  6) 

First  Reading 

Che  day  the  three  bears  cane  to  eat  their  porridge 
\.  ' but  it  was  too  hot  so  they. W^t  for  a  Walk, 

'  While  thei^  were  ^pne,  a  little  gir^.  riaited  Goldilocks 

saw  the  little  toiase  of  the  three  bears 
She  opAed  the  door  and  saw  the  three  ,  boii/13^ 
porridge.        '  '  . 


.4    Mi^ced^agtsponse  .  . 

Exanple:    QLctation  ' ^   

Ohe  people  gets  the  suitcase,  ^nd  he  gets  the  capr^ 

and  he  ^i>es  Insicte  tile,  truck.  j 
And  he  goes  to  a  hotel.  ,        '  ^ 

.  :  AndU»  ridss^in -31^-3^  at  iiiei  hotel.     .  ^ 

And  he  gets  done  riding  inside  the^^rplane,;  he  goers 
swiirtning. , 

And  tihen  hB.ge1::s  ^Dtne  sand  and  puts  it  can' t^h^  slide 
and  he  slides  dswn  the  sand  on  the  slide. 
•    .  Then  he  went  tp  bed.  >^ 

.  Thai  he  got  his  clothes  cai  and  went  hoitie. 

And  then  he  went-oiitside  to  play. 
.  .       V    '' -  '  (Brandyce,  Age  5) 

Ihe  people  ^ts  ^  the  suii:caser  he  went  -  back  hotre  and 
.  thefj  .he  werife;  inside  the  cdrplane  and  went  to  the 

JO.^hotel.    _,_    __    _  ^  . 

And  tii§p  he  v^t  to  pick  i^J  the  truck  and^  also  then 

he  v^t  swiimii^^    ^„  /,  v 

And  then  te  put  some  saliva  on  the' slide  and  he 
.  '      siided  dea  ths' slide.'  :  :  • 

And  also  he  went  home  and  he  played.      _  i 
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.  5.3.1    TMCNQMir:    LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE  STORY  -  REREADING 


1. 0    READER  CXMUNIGATION  EECISION 


.1  Attsenfite  tp  Invalidate  Contract 

.2  Ps^\jdo-Eriga.^^[^^    

.3  tfegotiates'CDnitnjniCT   

.4  Ifehegotiates  CpntJ^tiigl  Agreement  (P^xm  1.6  to  1.1,  1.2,  or  1.3) 

.5  Mixed  Gomunira^tion  tec^^^^  1.2,  1.3  to  1.6) 

.6  y^aij^tSii^  Coimjri  ,  * 


2.0    H^GAfSiiSjprf  (Od^  v4ien  CI  ia  .5  or  .6) 

.1  .  f^reeiyj^gag^  m  Contract 
.2    Engages  With  Pronpting 


3.0    PI^reSITIQNMi  Ftiaera^  (etxle  vrtieh  a  is  .5  or  .6);^ 

.  (Reiatip.nship  betwe^  Dictated  Text  and  Sedcnd  ReadirKf) 


•.p  Pi  Propositibnal  M^^toiaioe 

'".io  PC  ProposjttiDnai  Maintenanoe 

.  4  PA  Prqpos  it  ional  Maintenance 

;5  -^-jl^positi^^  ^fean 

^6  Partlaily  Genorati^ 

.7  Generativf        ^  .1. 

.  8  Generative,  a^jahsion    ,  • 


4.0    i^^bPeSITiOJ^  ftiNCyiGN  (Go(fe'i*ien,;Cl  is  .5  or  .6) 

<t  - 

.■  ^  '         '    '  *  ,  ' 

(feiationship  between  First  fteading  and  Second  Reading) 

.1    ^flilntenance  ol  Propbsitional  B^e  in  First  Reading 

.2    Partially  Generative  -  . 

.3  Generative 

.4    Qerieratiye  Expansion  ? 

• ,  •  ^ ,  *  .  ■      . ' 
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5.0    SWEfiCnc  COGNIZANCE  (Code  when  ca  Is  .5  or  .6) 

.1  Nb^J^etrmt  Cbordimtiori 

.2  Generaiized  ODordijiation 

i3  Awaiiabie  Witiiin  Ofext 

.4  m^asd 


6.0    GRAPHEC  COOJlZftNCE  (Code  when  CI  is  .5  Qr  .6) 

.  .1  lUhayailable  WiSiin  Tfe3ct 

*2  MhiinaL  Text  Sigmi 

.3  Avail£d>le  mthin  Ife^ 

•  4  Mixed  Reisponse 
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;v5.3.2'  E^PND^  T2\XDN0MY:    IJWqUAGE  EXPEBlENCE  STOKf  -  PEFEfipiNG 

.  •      ■  ;   '  / 

1.0    REiMDER  Ob^MJNIC^^  ,^ 

Describes  the  relationship  teta/^m^e  reseaiaefr*s  request  to 
reread  the  story^  JSeaond  Readir^  ahd  the  diild's  choice  of  oom- 
itunication  respofse.  '  * 

'   Ihe  same  criteria  app:ies  for  Second  SeaSing  as  it  did  for  F 
"  Reading.    See  Expeanded  TaxcMTonty  fEM^ING  for  exaorples  (pp.  ) . 

.1  A^t^^d^s  to  Invalidate  Oontract      ,  ^      .  : 

.2  Pse^jdor-DigagenEnt    ;   '     ' '^'■'-■''^.^^  : 

.3  Negotiates  QonTnuriication  Gbntract   "   ^        ;  *  . 

.4  I^egotist^  Gontractoal  Agreement  (&:atL  1.6  to  1.1,  1.2,  or  1.3) 

.5  Mixed  Ccaiituiiication  Decision  (From  1.1,  1,2,  or  1.3  to  1.6) 

.6  tointaiiis  Connamication  Qontrac€ 


0    EI^GAi(3i'iENT  (Code  vdien  el  is  ;5  or  .6)       ,  ^ 

D^cribes  tihe  conditions  leading  to  Qie  child's  participation  in  ^  ' 
obntxact.  '  •  -  , 

iSe  sane  CTitef  ich  apjdies  fcr  Second  Readirg  as  it  did  for  First 
Jteadir^;    See  E:^>anded  Taxonomy  READING  for  examples  (p.       ) .  ' 

.1    Freely  Engages  in  G&htract/         ,  , 
.2    Eng^es  With  Prorptihg        .  )^  . 

3.0    Prei^lTiQteVL  HJ^  (Code  vdien  CI  is  .5  or  .6) 

ebn|>ares  neaning  units  in  Story^  Dictation  ISxt  with  Tfext  produced 
during  second  reading  and.  describes  each  in  terms  of  pvirpDSe.  The 
nurfcer  of  propositions  falling  in  each  category  is  recorded. 

Sie  sane^  criterion  applies  for  Secnnd  Reading  as  it  did  for  First  Read- 
ing, see  E3q>ahded  Ta^cnony  READIfJG^for  procedures  and  exairples  (pp. 

;±'  Mainteiande  of  Base  impositions 
;2    PI  l^bppsitional  Maintaiahde  ' 

;3    PC  Prtydsit^hal  Mcdntenande  • 
;4^ft  f^^sitional  Maintenance 
.spfet —  Prepositional  ffeintenanoe 
;6    Partially  Generative 
^7  Genggative 

.8    Gai^rative  Sq>ansion  ^ 
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4.0    KClOSmeNRL  FUNCTICN  (Cods  when  CI  is  .5  or  .6) 

Qsnpares  nBariing  units  in  First  Beading  Itext  with  neaning  units 
in  Second  Reading  Ifext  and  describes  eadxMjjp.  terms  of  purpose. 
The  riunber  of  propositions  falling  in  eaclrqptegory  is  reoorded. 

The  ^am^  critericn  applies  for  determining  prbpbsitibhs  vrtiich 
main  tain  meaning^  _a^  glalerati^^^  generative  and  genera 

tive  e3$>ansive.    Sm  E)qpmded  Taj^^      Reading  Category  3.0  for 
^       identification  pix>cedures  and  eacaiinples  of  reach  type  (pp^  ) 

^   .1  '^Haihtaiarice  of  Propbsitional  Base  in  First  Reading 
.2    Partially-^  Generative 
.3    GeneS^tive  _ 
.4    Generative  E3q:^ansion 


■ '  •  ■  1  I  _\_  ■_       _    '     _     _       _  ■ 

5.0    SYNTfiCTJC;  dpgNI 2ANCE  (Code  CI  is  .5  or  .6) 

^  Oaapaoces^^  Stdi^^Dictatim  Ifext  to  syntactic  ' 

units  produded  in.^ocjhd  '^^  Ofext  and  d^cribes  the  relation- 

ship which  exists  in  terms  of  syntactic  ock^rdination.      '   ^  : 

^       .  .     .  y  ^    .  _ . 

Bie  same  criteridn  applies,  for  Second  Readirg  as  it  did  for  First 
Readir^.    See  £}<panded  TaxiGnoiry  READING  for  examples  (pp.  ) 

.1  No  J^?parent  Coordination 
.2    General^25ed  Coordination 

.3   Available  Within  Ifext  -  ,  .  , 

.4  Mixed 

6.0    GRAPHIC  OOCa^IZM^  (Code  v^oi  CI  is  .5.  or  .6) 

CcxT^res  grajiiic  units  in  Story  Dictation  Ifext  to  E*idnemic  mits 
produced  during  Second  Readiiig  and  describes  the  relationship 
v*Lich  exists  in  terms  of  graphic  availability. 

^     tee  sane  cariterlcn  ^applies  fcr^  Secpnd  Reading  as  it  did  for  First 
Reading;    See  Expanfeied  T^xonorfy  REIading  for  exairples  (pp.  ) 

.1  liiavailable  in  Iteit 

.2  Miniital  Ifext  Signal 

•  3  Available  Within  Ifext 

.4  Mixed  Ftesponse 
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Task  Seqijenoe; 
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Packaged  prodi 


Cbnditiiah  2 


Cbndition  3 


TV)D  djitensional  ^yped  print 

products  "  t    *  . 


Rssearch^r  Scarifet : 
-  Cbndition  'l 


1.  What  db  yoiA  think  this  says? 

2.  What  things  So  you  see  that  help  you  to  know  what  th^  says 

3.  1^11  me  s«)iTie  of  the  things  yoij^know  about'  tliis. 
Condition  2  *  - 


1.  What  dD-you  think  tiiis  says? 

2.  Vfliat  things  do  you  see  that  help  you  tc^^ow  \\*iat  this  says 
qpndition  3 

1.  '  1/iiat  do  you  think  this  says? 
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OB  Story 


1;    Talk  about  ravDrxte  stories. 


2.    Display  toys 
'3.    Pidc  i  to  3  ctejects. 

4.  Dictate  to  scribe. 

5.  .'ite-read  story. 

6.  Re-read  one  day  later. 
ifesear^iej^3cr^pt'  ^ 


genej^ally. 


Sequences  to  be  ^^deot^Jed. 


Wheii  t^  Cat 
trh^  fight  over 


i  ^ally  idJ<e  the,  story  about  AhgufeNand  the 
firat  ootnes  to.  live vin,  Angus'  house,  th^  fi< 
the  food,  and  th^  fight  over  the  places  that  thes^^v^tf  tiGt.  sit 
Sie  Cat  hits  Angus  and  Angi:©  chMses  t±ie  Cat.     '       ^  . 
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Angus  gets  lonely.    He  misses  the  C^t  and  he's  very  h^py^'vAien  the 
•     Cat  comes  back.4  ;  ;  / 

/Mother  story  ^t  I  really  like  tells  all  aboijt  Cate^^d  Kitted 
It  «iis/hqw  c|its  and  kittens  are  alike.    It  4:ells  that  thfey  both 
like'^milk^.  i±iat  they  both-hunt,  and  evei\  that  they  both^t;rtad, 

'2.    What  story- you  like?    What  do  you  like  especially  afaoui^^    /  ^- ^^^^ 


3. 


4. 


'  ■  -----  -     -  ,J^\ 

"Ibday  you  are  going  to  make  up- a  story.    1  have  lots  of  tliingd 
this  box  that  you  can  use  to  ^1  a  story.     (Show  child- objects' " 


Choose  2  or  3  things  tjiat  you  want  to  \^e  fit  your  story.  look 
at  the  things  you've  dtosen  ^fld  take  a  minute  to  think  about  the 
s^xy  you're  going  to  tell- 

Now  you  tell  ms  your  story  and  I'll  writ^^it  &^.cai  the  paper  ^ 
vhile  you  tell  it.    What  do  you  want  me  to  write  first?  ^   /  • 


6.  '^Here  is  yoxir  story.    Read  it  for  me. 
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-ONE  DAY  LATER- 


7.  ,  Yest^d^        chose  some  toys  'and  wrote  a  story  for  me.  What 
your ^:)ry  atojut?  ^(if  yoii  are  having  trouble  ranarrfcering, 
-   V  Vi*Ty  don't        think i^fir^t  about  the  toys  you  cho^*?)  -  ' 

:    8.    Heie  is  yoti-  sto§^.     (Put_^er(5)  oh  reading  stand).  New 
read  or  pretend  to  reeei  yom:  story  fot  ite.  ' 

Materials: 

^  '  *  box  of  toys 
i  *  writing  p^)er  aniS -pencil 

*-videot^3e    '  ^ 

.v.         .    '    :  •  .■  ' 
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IjbinteriTpted  Writing  and  Drawing 


Qiil4  is  given  ^iank  peper  and  choiae  of  pencils|(|^  ^ 

:  r 

  -   '      ^'  ^  :  ^ 

.1.  , Write  your  name  for  me. 

■■'jv       ,  *  ^  _     

2.    Now  write  or  pretend  to  write  anything  ,else  that  you  can. write- 

3:  you  write  any  tiling  else?    (repeated  until  diild  sto^ 

process)  ^ 

4.  ifead  ne  \>*iat  you  wrote.    Show  me  Vvhat  you  wrote. 
Qrtld 'is  given  blank  pap^r.-    ^  ^ 

5.  Draw  a  picture      Yourself  so  tiiat  I  can  take  it  with  ne. 

  f 

:or  ebserver: 


4l 


L^ing  ebservartion  Sheet  arid  record  with  blue  p^cil  each 
iton  prodtieed  by  the  child^  placing  it  in  an  appropriate 
segtion  of  Cbseryataon  Sheet. 

each  item 'designa ting  sequence  of  productidn. 

Nbte  ^iry'signifiqaht  behaviors  or  ooffrii^ts  pf  chiid  pi 
relatdjonship  to  item  prtxSuaed. 


-DBjnhg^^  re-reading- 


1 


6. 


fecord  with  *ed  pend^l  each  it^  road  by  child,  placing 
.notation  above  appropriate  t^ct  (blue)  item. 

NlmiDer  each  item^read  ctesignating  sequence  of  pro(|i^±ion. 

Note  any  significant  b^ia^^rs  or  oonroents'pf  child  inj 
relatiCTiship  to  item  produced.^ 


Materials: 


*  linlir^ed  |(aper,  pencils,  crayons  (child  wiU  hkve  a  primary  and 
I  'regular  ,i>ehcil  available  f ram  vMch  .to  cheese)     ^  ' 

*  audiotape/videotape  .  *       -Sv  , 

*  obser>^r/reoorcfer  she^t^^,  •     ^  - 
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'Risk  4;  Ifeadlng  a  Bodk 
T^k  Secjuenoe;     ^    ^  '  '  ''i      :  ' 

1.  lopk  tJiiough  bcok^  /Den  Lj.ttle  Bears,  ^ 

2.  Read  or  pretend  to'  read  the  book. 

r-^cript:  ^ 

!•    Ifere  is  a  book  that  has  a  story  in^it.    I  vrant  you.  to  look 
throu^  the,.bo6Jc  and         out  about  the  story;   When  you  hav^^ 
decidfed  about  the  story  I  want  you  to  read  or  pretend  to  read 
ti^^  Story  vto  ne.^^aiile  you're  looking  at  j^ur  book  I'll  l^po^ 
at  a  bocdc.     (F^searcher  reads  in  silenoe  while  child  reads.) 

2.    Now  tami  to  the  ^)eginning  of  your  story.     (Vfeit  until  child  has 
,  book  prepared. )    Read  or  pretend  to  read  your  story  to  me. 


*  copy  of 

*  book  for  researcher 


Q  .4 
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^"  '    ■      -J      '-"^  -     .v4'"-  .  ^ 

TOsk  5y  Fnafge  l;  Ifeoeivin^^and:  R§adir>g  a  Letter 
Taak:Sequ&nce; 

1.  Qiild  redeives  letter  in^ 

2.  ^  ^^^p^  ^r;  pretend  to  read  letter. 
^/  Ifesearcfaer  Script:     '  .  ; 


.  1.    Here  IS  a  letter  that  has  sent  to  you. 

:.  ■   :  — '   .:r&cr  ^ 

 ... _^  ..    '.  .         ...    ...^      ^  . 

2^   ^6n._yoia-  letter  and*  read  it  to  yourself.     (Silence- vhile 
child  reads.)  ' 

.  ;  /...L.-  ____   ..IL 

3i  '  ItoWy  read  or  f)retend  tq.  read  your  letter  to  me.  . 
,  >1atericdsi  ^  v  : 

*  letter  addres^d  to  diild   '  ^  . 


lask  Hiase  2  :  l\&n,td.ng  and 
l&j^  Sequenoei; 


1.    Gdirpose  letter.  ^  - 

:       2.    ife^d  letter.  '         .  /  ■  / 

3.  Address  envelotie.    ^      ■  /     -       '  .  - 
*   4,    fead  envelope.               *  ' 

R^e^cfer  Scxipt:  _       ^       .    -  *  ^--i 

^ —         V:   •    .  .      /  _\  . 

.  ,  1,.:    Ibday  we  are  each  goo^g  to  .write  a  letter.    I  am  going  to 

^  .  write  a  letter  to  ]   ■  ■  Who  are  you  going  to 

^ .  writ^  a  'retteir  to?         ,    ^       •  .      y>        •  ' 

;      2.    Ml  t&  things  you  heed -Hp  write  a  ^^etter  are  on  tiie  tablel 
'  ^  (ChiJLd  and  researcher  write  their  letters.) 

:   ^-  3.    Ife^  your  letter  to  me.  ^  ""7^ 

4.  tjofWy  fix  your  Uetter  sb  ttet  it's  r^t^  to  jmil>  . 
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NOW/  raad  it  (the  erivelcpe)  for  ifia*r^^  ^  ' 


— ^- — — —  —  ir- 

6.    I  ne6d  to  keep  a  copy  of  the  letter  tiiat  you  wEotei  So 
^ :  letter  for  you. 


^.  ;,lfeite  a  story/    '    /  I  A 


2.  V^fed  story.  *  '  ^      /  ; 

Itesearc±ier'l5  Script:  ■  . 

  ■    ^  '   -  _  __ 

1.    Here's  a  piebe ''of  paper  for  you^  and  caie  frar  me.    Vfe're  goiag  to 
write  stori^s.^   I'll^rite  a  jsjto!^  on  rrl^^^p^Der  and  you  write, 
or  pretind^x>  wri^  a  story  cff  your  paj^.    aien,  v*ten  we're 
"  dane;'\^-^3lfc  re^dTour  s-tories  to  on^  another.  * 


2 .  Silent  vnritin^;— re^^^xiep  and  drLld. 

3.  NbW/  read  your  story  to  mei 

4i    Researcher  reads  story  to  ciiildj^ 

/  -  -  ^    '  ^"  "  .    •  k  • 

N&terials:  X 

 '■   i  •  ■ 

*  blank,  typing  paper  ,^ 
\    *.''^ipiKil  ■  ■  ■ 


w-  "-.-^'-- ----------- 


ft 


1  '  1- 


■  6 

.  W.c.tlcn  Level        '       ^  ^^^^ 


^^t\umntm'\-    i  sky 

'•r 


r 

H 
H 

'ii 
r 


u 

ij 
If 

B> 

i  ■ 

If 

Q 

N26-7J 

ii 

& 

u 

,  y.v 

.  i'- 

u 

>:i-73 

B 

•:1 , 

)!-6-/]  , 

3?" 
.11 
12 
II 
10 
10 


12 
12 

in' 


12 


Lliii,r 

lloii:7i,vif(  ; 
•LlnV  kittT 


Floor  Clerk 


4 


'  12 
>  12 

12 
10 
Ifi 


Aid, 


Fjiiior  


.^'iiylioi^;;VM.j.f , 


II 

u 


'■lie: 
.U?P''utKi;r 

H-^^r'.v:j||:/.'-;%'^;us,,ji.,. 


i 


iivl|;l)kti)'i)ood 
,  titv  ijulu. 


,  ^'"Ufti,  vliu  r;inj,d  j^.  jf,  3J).3.1p,.i,t  j  y.,^    -  ^  ^       -  '-h 


;;.  ,  -.iJ  him  wcK.  ^,i,crolt.d  in  W:  |.urbi,;^^«,(,,;d. 

^'  '  ^  .    .......        ■      «  «0      ,   "  ....  ..    .  ^ 


4 
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li 
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1^ 
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rti»i*.lili;r 

Si'CrcUry  iupirnwr 
Sccri'tary 


I 


V 

ir 

-  14 


-I 


r 


It  I 

12 
lb 

i; 
1? 

13 


.  li 

15 

It- 
15  • 

15 
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Si'tTciary/lu'litK'iptf 
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J 
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7.2.2    MLDDLE  SES  GHDOP 


Sanple  Qiaiacteristics  . 
Summary  Statienients 


Baoe  and 


'    3^  yeai^oids   4^yea^^^ilds  S^year  o3jfe    6  year  olds 

1  2 


Female   mie  £]^rnale  Fenal^  Male 


1 

2 


■  1-  2.,/ 
•21.^ 


2 

■  J- 


2  - 


\- — " 

2  2 

'  1 

1 

- «  ■ 

,2  1 

'.     1  ' 

2 

1 

2 

'2-;^'^-v 

■;  -  l';-;'  ;-2'  : 

m  V;       ■  ----  -  - 

6. 


6  6 

■  . .  ..1 


12 


12 


12 


^^=48  : 


3r  ^gjpg^jfatfaeirsi  and  14  ^iipi^ers  had  aani)leted  less 'than  a  high  ;^ 
:j^^^&Cftool  ed  .  vi? 

^     faiiiers  -and  10  nothars  had  ooctietBd  high  sctool  (12  yeara) . 


Midaie  SE^8  fattier?  and  9  itbthers  had  aanfi^t^d  hf^  sctool.  Bie 

^reOTiijiing  16  fathers  and  15  iiotheT^  had  ceatpleted  scme^worJc 
beycnd  hi^  sdibbl-  - 

>  .  -  .        9  facers  and  6  raotiiers  had  doni^^ited  4  y^ais  of  college 
:  •   (16  years  or  raore) .  ^  •  5 


J.  •      

Lower  SES  -  2  childroi 
natural 


4: 


liviiig  with  a  guardian  other  than  their , 

ts.  .      ■    '  ■    •  '  4--  ^  ■ 

    _■  ^  _■_  "  '__  ^^-.^  _  "  '1  

3  cittldr^ai  ocfirB  f rem  fitdiies  vihich  sdiool  officiais  j^^ect^ 
of  di^<^|p^e  eitift^  teca^ 

this  chij^  or  because  Of  e^^nts  viiich  liave  hagpened  ^  otiier 
diTldren  in  the  fainily.  i«  - 


10  diildren  dortE  from  single 
:^inilies  vefe  headBd  1:^  a  fenale^. 


ie$;  all  s!m9p.e  parent 
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7.2.3'  SlMMiY  SmiEMENTS 


\  ^ 


Middle  SES-All  children  came  from  2  pa^mt  families^  jMfto^h^  ti^ 
•  not  a  caritericai  used  in  selection/  the  act^ 

^  did  not  ijaqjude  any.  single  fairtent  fainilies*  _S   

middle  ^ES  paosait*  ciLd  retx^  sli^  volmteering 

..i.   -;,,ti±eiJC^^^ 

3f '  the -Igper  SES  ^anplp^^u:  fewqr  middle  SES Jiomes  in  the  ^ 
' ^g^,  ttptiiSit^sif         Bingl#;Earmt  families.    ihis^iEhen/  is  ciearly 

'       c©e  m^lpr  differenae  bets^     qur  mi&ng  and  tower        sanies,  , 
but  nay  as  stich  reflect 'real  di^ferenoe  between  lower  and| 
^ ,  ni4r)^f>  class  life  style) .  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


J: 
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Megan 
Daniel 
lawn 
Jeremy 

Dawn 
efiaries 
Teddy 
Mara 
Jonathan  15 


07 
08 

10 


'ii 
12 

i*3 

14 


4'.2  .  F '  ;^2]-73  W 
4.2;VM     8i|-73  1 

4.5*  m  "  ■12-25-73  W' 


Heather 
,  Emily, 
)  Leslie 
Mufstin  ■ 

llemjif 


16 
17 
48 


19  2 

20  " 


/5.1  F' 
5.3  .  M 
.  5;4  M 
/5.5  F 
5.6  M 

6.0  ^F 

6.1,  f: 

6.2  F 
^6.4  M 

,6.5  ,  ' 


8-22-72 

6-  01-72- 

7-  01-72 

4-  15-72 
3-27-72 

hJ-71 

8-  21-71 
7-20-71 

5-  25-7r 
4*02-71 


W 
W 
M 
W 
W 

■  W 
W 

M 


#:  ;  iDentist  , 
Engineer 

Professor 

Graduate  Student 
graduate  Student 
Vrbfess^r  i  ' 
Teacher 

Graduate  Student  N 


4? 


"'-Eiraestone  Worker/Supervisor 
ountant 


If 


  5 

Graduate  Student 

Apartment  Manager /Disabled 


"I 

'  01 


The.fpUowing  criteria  were  useiin  tjie  selection  of  Uppei  Mi^dle/Highef  Sopio^ 

or  mother  in  sin^Je  parent '  famll; 


a); Years  of iormal 


•  b)  ^Parent  fcupatipn  (Needed  to  fail  within  or  at  the  upper  middle  levelsij 
'occupations  as  listed  ty  Duncan,  i97l)^  ■  ,  ;  ' 

c)  Residental  area  (Selected  by  suburbs  vhere  professionals . lived) 
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7.3  m£A  d^s.i£erim  s  : 

7.3.1  S^EBG*?ffiSlG:  SOffiSX^  : 


4 


□linte 


Day  2 

•  SnviroriiBRn^^  Print  -  Otaiditic3n*L 
WHle-  a-  Story  - 


•  £5iviinoriinental  Print  -  Oandition  2 

•  lahgiage  Experienc3e^  Story 
,     -  Write 

•  Haad  a  Letter 


-'.Day  4 


•  pivirtsiirental  Print  -  Oondition 

•  Language  Experience  Story 
_  -  Reread  , 

•  Write  a  ^tter      •  .  .< 


7.3^.2  DATA  ODLL^OTOf^  SCHET^^ 
Data  ObUectim  Schedule  ^ 


Septfirrber  28.: 

Oc±cber  12: 
Octb^)er  15-^.8: 
Dc±ober  19: 
Qctx±ier  22-25: 

.gctxfcer  26; 

.>/      •  •  •  --- 

dcrtoter  2;9-N<^^  1: 

.  '  i 

Ndvenber;  2t  j/ 

Ndveitiber  5-8: 

li3veniDer^9:- 

lSfc)\;ei*)eaf'^12-15 :  - 
15: 

lSK)ventoer  16,  19^:21: 

» *  -  ■  "  •  > 

kiovenber  26:    ^.  , 


Ndverrber  28:^ 


T^ke  irertDte  ^jd^  equipment  to  indiarta^lis 
_  laid  iJista^ 

Qriiei^t  videotafl^"  groip 

Videot^^e  1st  grox:^  (5  subjedE^). 

A  Orient  new  videotape  group 

. .   *  . .  •  ■  . 

Vitteotape  2nd  'grOi?>  (6  sti) jects) 

^  Orieni:n^ 

Vi^t^^f  (7  subjects) 

Orioit  new  videotape  groi:^)  .  . 

VidBoispe  4th  groip  (7  sii>jects) 
.  .  ,  *        ■■        ,      ^         ,        •  .. 

"^^ient  new  videotape  grbvp       _  _  ^ 
MDtve  equipn^t  to  iittOe  People's  Pr^^arfd  ^ 
d  install  .      '  - 

"^ittcfeotape  5th  grD\:?>  (12  s\±>jects) 


Orient  hew  vi^)tape  group 
Videot^ie  elSf^^roti)  (11  subjects) 


Gatch-up  v£6eotd¥^  session^  for  any  children 
vto  were  ill  in  last,  taping  gxxy^jp 

Bring  viaSbo  ^quiprtierit  back  to  Bloomingtan 


\  ■ 


9  ^--i*' 
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7.4    PAraOT  -fiND  TEACHER  INIERVIBW  FORM 


.Parent 


Parent/Qiild'  Encomte£s;\iritb-I 


:.*J^,,.M^..5ir?.JLntei^       in  the  ea^seHenoes  children  have  that  i^ip 
them  ieam  to  read  and  write.  ' 


Tfell  ms  about  an^  things  felpful  to'  learning  to  read  and  write 
that  someone  has  done  witti 


-  .'^ 

_■  9 

2.    Ifell  me  sixxdb  any  tMni 
"  >  doei 


pfizL  to  reading  and  writing  that 
_    self. 


Does 


What  programs  doefe 


watch  TV  itroci*? 


-wa 


tci# 


*  PrD±essi<iiai' 


s  Involved  in  Language  Instruction 


3.^  Wh^^scdtools'^^or  progranis  has 


attended? 


vaiat  instruc±iGn  ih  ,  reading  an^  writing  did/ Ayes 
receive  there? 


